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LANDSCAPE IN SOME OTHER PLANET. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








THE sun, that eastward drops, pours violet lights 
On blood-red foliage by dense woods outrolled, 
Till fiercely with long level rays he smites 
A towering mountain, shaped from solid gold. 


The gloaming falls, with dewy and noiseless damps, 
On sweeps of ebon grass, by faint wind stirred, 
And lo, through yonder thicket softly tramps 
A monstrous mild-eyed thing, half beast, half bird. 


In glooms of heaven, while day still eastward dies, 

in The dim disks of strange alien stars are seen, 

And now—ah, look!—north, south and west uprise 
Three mighty moons, two scarlet and one green! 


New YORK CITy. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. 








No, nothing’s changed; the long wall-grass 
Bending across the gate, lets through 
The same slow amber drops of dew 

You shook in showers to let me pass. 


The yellow evenings melt away 
To just such skies, now it is June, 
As those that waited for the moon 
A month ago, when it was May. 


This rose I pick is such a one 
As you picked for me—leaves widespread 
as To get the good sun—red, so red! 
s Only, you see the heart is gone. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BOBOLINKS. 


BY J. F. HERBIN. 











A FLASH of gold and jet, then bubbling throats 
From meadow-fence and dike fill up the breeze. 
List and bethink! These are not reveries 

In song, nor passion shaped -in silver notes. 

The warble’s expectation never floats 
Beyond the reach of wing. The melodies 
Seek not the past, nor pierce futurities. 

These happy spirits wrapped in glossy coats 














ekly Hear Nature’s gentle calling and reply. 
ago, Canst thou not see, within each feathered thing 
ern There is a life that looks nowhere beyond 
is ot To unattempted songs and hights of sky? 
Re- In each quick moment, eager voice and wing 
perb Find Life’s sweet acme holding breath in bond. 
sen. WOLFVILLE, N. 8S. 
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San THE TORCHES OF THE DAWN. 
Din- 
ute. BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
ding BENEATH the rough black here ledgy isl 
pry ugh black verge where ledgy isle 
. be And serried wave and fragment cloud are hurled 
cisco Swift through the underworld, 
that Lo! where the torchmen of the Dawn defile! 
on Unseen, they march beneath the rough black verge; 
ys. Yet ever, from the torches which they bear, 
full in- Smoke and a crimson flare, 
art Windblown one way, show where — course they urge. 





Wrst New BRIGHTON, 
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COLUMBUS'S DISCOVERY AND THE NEGRO: 
WHAT? 





BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D. 





HAVE the mighty results of the discovery of America 
by Columbus been to the profit or to the hurt of the 
Negro? is a question not likely to receive one and the 
same answer from all, in view of the fact that a goodly 
Chicago assembly refused to sing ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee.” To us, however, it is quite clear that it has been 
vastly to his profit. Not without suffering, of course; 


for such a thing as unmixed good is more of Heaven 


than of earth. 

The lives of Thomson come to us when we call to mind 
our past—the African midnight assault, the fire, the 
sword, the capture; the horrors of the Middle Passage, 
of which our own Whittier has so plaintively sung, and 
the equal horrors of the rice swamps of the past, and the 
lynching, and burning, and mutilation of the present— 
as these storms, these clouds now ‘‘shattered” in the 
pathway of our career as a race come to mind, we say, 
we think of the lines of the Scotch bard: 

“As from the face of Heaven the shattered clouds 

Tumultuous rove, the interminable sky 

Sublimer swells, and o’er the world there spreads 

A purer azure. Through the hightened air 

A higher luster and a clearer calm 

Diffusive tremble; while, as if in sight 

Of danger past, a glittering robe of joy, 

Set off abundant by the yellow ray, 

Invests the fields; and smiles revived.” 
So has it been with us. Soisit. What is the “ glit- 
tering robe of joy” that has come to us from out the 
thunder storm of our past experience? We answer— 

First. In destiny we are linked to the first race of the 
earth. Pre eminently this isJapheth’s day. Ham inthe 
career of the mighty Cushim and Mizraimitic peoples 
had his day. So also had Shem. Japheth, however, is 
now in the saddle; and to say that, booted and spurred 
like very Jehu, he rides furiously, is to say no more than 
what can be said of those who preceded him. Each in 
his time was master: and the exercise of mastership by 
man, of whatever race, is always accompanied with 
evidences of a common depravity—less so, possibly, un- 
der the rule of Japheth, thanks to Christianity, than to 
any other. In destiny, then, our Afro-American millions 
are linked to the destiny of the master race of the earth, 
which to us is a “ glittering robe of joy.” Its language, 
its literature, its spirit are ours. Nay, more; not only 
are we thus linked in destiny, but, what is more glitter- 
ing, that linking is to the first portion of the master race; 
for, after all, the American white man is the best speci- 
men of the entire white race to be found—broader, more 
chivalric, more humane, more Christian. 

Second. By our enforced transportation to America we 
have come into possession of constitutional government 
—a thing peculiar to this master race, and nowhere now 
enjoyed by either Hamitic or Shemitic races. But we 
Afro-Americans, with the stentorian voice of the rice 
swamp and the cotton field and the camp meeting, can 
say, Eureka. Nay, more; but the phase of constitutional 
government, into the possession of which we have come, 
is the very best phase of such government, even consti- 
‘tutional Democracy; or, as the immortal Lincoln puts it, 












‘<A government of the people, and for the people, and by 
the people.” 

Third, and last and best. By our enforced transporta- 
tion we have come into possession of Christianity. Hea- 
then before, and like all heathen, if we are to believe 
Paul, worshiping devils. It is a “ glittering robe of joy” 
to us that we who were Gentiles in the flesh, who were 
called uncircumcision, were separate from Christ, alien- 
ated from the commonwealth of Israel, strangers from 
the Covenant of Promise, having no hope and without 
God in the world, are now in Christ Jesus made nigh in 
the blood of Christ. 

Nay, more. We are not only in possession of Chris- 
tianity in general, but in possession of the best phase of 
it, the phase that brings to us the open Bible. 

The discovery of America by Columbus has been to our 
profit, and will be to the profit of the entire African 
Negro race when the time of which David spoke shall 
have come: ‘‘The people offer themselves willingly in 
the day of thy power” (Ps. [R. V.] 110: 3). 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








Christopher Columbus had that determination and 
success that they evidently changed the history of man-— 
kind. Ina certain sense, each one of us is necessary to 
the rest of his race: and in that sense we may follow 
the detail of any life, and ask the curious question, What 
would haye happened had Lucy or had Harry pever 
lived? But there are six or eight of these critical lives 
in history, which have definitely and distinctly changed 
the whole current. Tt is as some projecting mountain 
range changes the direction of the flow of some mighty 
river. Little wonder that the whole world takes from 
the life of Columbus one of its best-beloved illustrations 
of the absolute power of faith. To a faithless world he 
made a proposal, and the world did not hear it. To that 
faithless world he made it again and again, and at last 
roused the world to ridicule it and to contradict it. To 
the same faithless world he still made it year after year; 
and at last the world said that, when it was ready, it 
would try if he were right; to which his only reply is 
that he is ready now, that the world must send him now 
on the expedition which shall show whether he is right or 
wrong. The world, tired of his importunity, consents, 
unwillingly enough, that he shall try the experiment. 
He tries it; he succeeds; and the world turns round and 
welcomes him with a welcome which it cannot give toa 
conqueror. In a moment the grandeur of his plans is 
admitted, their success is acknowledged, and his place 
is fixed as one of the great men of history. 

The story of his life is curiously dramatic. This is no 
monotonous voyage on the flat level of a canal. The 
hero of this advance has to climb mountains and to go 
down precipices; he meets the unexpected at every mo- 
ment; and all the resources of adivine humanity are nec- 
essary to conquer them. If thisman were not alive with 
the life of God, if he did not know how to create as God 
creates, if he had not the magic power of infinite hope— 
nay, did he not unite the three eternities of faith and 
hope and love—he would have failed. So it is that his 
life, from one end to the other, is a series of dramatic 
adventures; and so it is that the world follows that 
narrative with a curiosity always fresh and never disap- 
pointed. 

Again, we are more fortunate than we sometimes are 
in the materials from which we study this life, so crit- 
ical. Columbus has left behind him more of his own 
work, I think, than any one of those great leaders who 
have changed the fortunes of the world, excepting 
Martin Luther. A very considerable part of his writing 
has never yet been printed. But what is open to the 
careful. student is enough to reveal the vigor and 
intensity of the man, and at the same time it gives 
us what the artists call those broken lights without 
which it is almost impossible to form a vivid picture of 
the world in which he moved. Ihavesometimes thought 
the mere incident, which in itself would be called triv- 
ial, that he was a foreigner in Spain, has something 
to do with what I may call a certain snap or energy 
of his language, or of the statements he makes of his 
successes or failures, or of his designs for the future. In 
fact, you almost hear him saying sometimes that, if he 
could talk. to you in his own language, he could make 
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you believe what he believes. And in the sense of re- 
pression which follows on the use of the Spanish tongue 
he is compelled to use metaphors more extfavagant, and 
expressions more highly colored than a native of the 
country would have used. However this may be, you 
cannot read his journals and his letters without that ex- 
citement which you feel when you are talking with a 
sailor or a soldier, who has seen the crisis of which he 
speaks. Less than two years ago, I said, in a public 
address at Chautauqua, that it would be ludicrous to 
compare these dispatches with the dullness of Captain 
Cook, with the dignity and decorum of the English 
navigators, or with the scientific precision of essays read 
before the Royal Geographical Society to-day. For here 
you are hand in hand with a rough Genoese sailor who 
has followed the sea for forty years, and at the same 
time you are talking with acourt gentleman, who knows 
what it is, in elegant velvet and gold lace, to bend the 
knee before Ferdinand and Isabella. 

I still think this ridiculous;, but I could not now say 
that it was impossible. For, under the excitement of 
the centennial, a school of critics has developed which 
does exactly this thing, They put poor Columbus 
through an examination such as might be proposed to a 
midshipman at Annapolis. Poor Columbus can no more 
answer than he can tell the difference betweenan ohm 
and a volt. Then these critics say, ‘‘See what an igno- 
rant creature he is!” Columbus, the great idealist of his 
time, one of the great idealists of the world, is put on 


trial by men who hardly know what we mean by the. 


world-idea. He is examined, as you might examine a 
sailor as to the details of a street fight in Chile. And 
because, after four hundred years, there are considerable 
gaps in the answers, he is set down as a charlatan, a pi- 
rate, and in general a fraud. All this seems to me as 
ridiculous as I called it two years ago; but I can no 
longer say it is impossible. I can only say, what I have 
had occasion to say in print before, that Goliath of Gath 
is as competent a judge of the Psalms of David as is an 
accomplished geographer of the nineteenth century, if he 
be only a geographer, to judge of the high idealism of 
such a man as Christopher Columbus. 

What the world owes to him and to Isabella, who made 
his work possible, it is impossible in few words to say. 
The moment was onewhen Europe needed America as 
never before. She had new life, given by the fall of 
Constantinople, by the invention of printing, by the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors; there was new life even seething in 
the first heats of the Reformation; and Europe must break 
her bonds, else she would die. Her outlet-was found in 
America. Here itis that that Power who orders history 
could try on a fit scale the great experiments of the new 
life. Thus it was ordered, let us say reverently, that 
South America should show what the Catholic Church 
could do in the line of civilizing a desert, and that North 
America should show what the coming Church of the 
future could do. To us it is interesting to remember 
that Columbus personally led the first discovery of South 
America, and that he made the first effort for a colony 
on our half of the continent. Of these two experiments 
the North America of to-day and the South America of 
to-day are the issue. 

The new religion was to teach to the world once more 
the Savior’s lesson on democracy—‘‘ Whoever is first 
among you shall be your servant.” But how could that 
lesson possibly have any chances in a Europe all tied up 
with theforms and memories and habits of feudalism? 
Where every grade of mastery is defined, how can men 
try the great experiment of mutual service, how can men 
bear each others burdens? How can men try the ex- 
periments of the equal rights of each man before the law 
where all law is made up of unequal privileges and of a 
thousand intricate distinctions? Here, again, the white 
paper of America is offered by the discoxery of Colum- 
bus for the working out of the problem. The feudal 
system always breaks down the moment it is tested by 
emigration; for in emigration each man needs each 
other man, and no one dares say that he is better than 
his brother unless he prove it in his life. 

Europe, again, has been living in that barbarous sys- 
tem of war. Every man’s hand is against his brother. 
Arms and armies, garrisons and fortresses, consume her 
wealth, suck out her life-blood, and check all real ad- 
vance toward the kindom of Heaven. To such a Europe, 
Columbus gives a new world. Instead of traditions, this 
new world lives on hopes, first hope of all that the 
Prince of Peace shall reign. Nation shall not rise against 
nation; nations or states, empire-states or handfuls of men, 
shall unite in the greatest peace society the world has 
ever seen, They shall agree to maintain no separate 
armies. They shall not build on the boundaries any 
beetling fortresses. They shall refer all their difficulties 
to one Permanent Tribunal. Impossible — without 
America! But, given America—given the free thought 
of pure religion, given the abundant life of democracy— 
and it is possible. The United States exists, because of 
Columbus. The secret of peace is found, because he gave 
a new world to Europe. 

No wonder that the world of America loves and hunors 
the hero, whose faith and courage called America into 
being. No wonder that she celebrates the beginning of 
a new century with such tributes of pride and hope as 
the world his never seen before. ; 

She is to remember, and her children are to remember, 








that her victories are not the victories which come from | 
treasures of gold, or mines of iron, or fields of corn. 
These are treasures impossible unless they are controlled 
by children of God, alive in his imfinite life. They are 
the rewards he gives, in his infinite bounty, to faith and 


hope and love. 
Give me white paper! 

The sheet you use is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of men’s sins and fears, 
Of battle and of famine all those years 

When all God’s have forgot their birth 

And drudged and fought and died like beasts of earth. 


Give me white paper! 
One storm-trained seaman listened to the word; 
What no man saw he saw, he heard what no man heard. 
For answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well;— 
Left blood and wo and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still West that land new-born to find, 
Fonall mankind the unstained page unfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the world. 
Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBUS AND THE INDIANS. 


BY GEN. THOMAS J, MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


We have asked the Indians to take part with us in cel- 
ebrating the anniversary of the landing of Columbus, 
No Columbian Exposition would be complete without 
them. They furnish the strong background on which is 
to be shown the marvelous picture of our civilization. 
Running through our entire four hundred years of his- 
tory is the Indian thread, weaving many an interesting 
picture of romance, poetry, tragedy and comedy. 

When Columbus sighted the continent they were its 
sole occupants. There was none to dispute with them 
the peaceful possession of all this fairland. It was theirs 
by right of oecupancy. How they came by it, whether 
by prior discovery, by purchase, or by conquest, who 
shall say? History is silent, tradition is vague, and spec- 
ulation is profitless. 

Columbus, when he landed, was confronted with an 
Indian problem, which he handed down to others, and 
they tous. Four hundred years have rolled by, and it is 
still unsolved. Who were the strange people who met 
him at the-end of his long and perilous voyage? He 
guessed at it and missed it by the diameter of the globe. 
He called them Indians—people of India—and thus 
registered the fifteenth century attainments in geog- 
raphy and anthropology. How many were there of 
them? Alas! there was no census bureau here then, 
and no record has come down to us of any count 
or enumeration. Would they have lived any longer if 
they had been counted? Would a census have strength- 
ened them to resist the threatened tide of invaders that 
the coming of Columbus heralded? If instead of corn 
they had presented census rolls to their strange visitors, 
and exhibited maps to show that the continent was 
already occupied, would that have changed the whole 
course of history and left us without any ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
Plymouth Rock, Bunker Hill or Appomattox ? 

Suppose Columbus had hastily retraced his course to 
Spain and reported, not that he had discovered a new 
world which belonged to the discoverer and his good 
friends, the Queen and the Pope, but that he had found 
aland already occupied by an interesting people, who 
possessed many beautiful traits of character, friendship, 
hospitality, courage and fortitude, and had advised that 
they be left alone to develop a civilization of their own. 
They already had the simplicity of Nature which Rous- 
seau eloquently insisted was preferable to all the refine- 
ments of the artificial society of France. They were 
communists, and thus anticipated the teachings of mod- 
ern socialism. They were the forerunners of Henry 
George and Dr. McGlynn, and classed land with the air, as 
something not to be monopolized by the few to the detri- 
ment of the many. They had no Standard Oil Company, 
nor cheap gas, either. Even Ingersoll could not ask for 
a people more thoroughly free from any trace of faith in 
the Scriptures. They had never even heard of Moses, 
and did not suspect that he made any mistakes. As for 
politics, Tammany has not succeeded in creating a more 
perfect machine than the original sachems, who were 
here when Columbus came, had evolved for local use. 
Gladstone devotes the last best years of his noble life to 
devising for Ireland home rule, which Columbus and his 
followers took so much pains to destroy for the Indians. 
If it is true, as sometimes argued, that free schools are 
“hot beds of corruption,” then the Indians must have 
been very virtuous, for they had no free schools. Those 
who have watched the trend of higher education in our 
great universities in the direction of athletics must be 
struck with the fact that early Indian culture, as Colum- 
bus found it, was almost wholly athletic. Those who 
labor so zealously to suppress immoral literature will re- 
call that the Indians had no books, because their language 
was unwritten. The Christian Scientist is not more pro- 
nounced in his disuse of modern pharmacopeia than the 
typical Indian medicine man. 

In the primitive state in which Columbus found these 
first families of America there was no Ward McAllister 
to insist on any meager 400, or less, as entitled to dance to- 
gether; they all took a hand; there were no reservations, no 
‘*dishonest Indian agents,” no “corrupt Indian Bureau,” 
no “ spoils system”; that is, not by that name, tho, if all 
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accounts be true,- they were first-class spoilers. Those 
were halcyon days—with clouds. 

There will be at the Columbian Exposition representa. 
tive Indian families living in their tepees and carrying oy 
their avocations substantially as their ancestors did when 
Columbus first discovered them. They speak the same 
language, cherish the same ideas on religious, political 
social and economic questions. The Chinese are not 
more conservative than the typical Indians. There wij| 
doubtless be Navajos, who in pastoral simplicity repro- 
duce the life of the days of Abraham, concubinage and 
all. There may be Yumas, those who maintain substan. 
tially the style of dress that the first occupants of Eden 
affected. Those who think the world is degenerating 
may see in some of the Indians pretty fair samples of 
what the race was in some respects in the time of Job, 
Columbus was doubtless interested in this comparative 
study when he caught and took home with him some In- 
dian specimens of the early civilization. 

Those who suppose man started from a savage state 
will see in these people a fine illustration of arrested .de- 
velopment. 

The true ethnologist, the enthusiastic student of the 
primitive man, finds in his arrested development a glori- 
ous field for his researches, and very naturally sighs at 
the growing indications that this stage is evanescent, 
and belongs to a fast vanishing condition of things. 

The savage element, tho still visible—see Buffalo Bill’s 
side show—is now largely supplanted by a nascent ciy. 
ilization. When Columbus found them even they had 
advanced to the stage where they made use of fire, wore 
skins for clothing, except on state occasions where the 
Indians outstripped each other in the race of fashion, as is 
still done by the ultra-fashionable folk in our day, 
erected rude huts for shelter, blended with hunting and 
fishing a little rude agriculture,‘carried on a miniature 
commerce with the aid of wampum and navigated 
inland and coast side waters in bark canoes. The women 
did the farming, and the men wore the paint and the or- 
naments. Itis very interesting to note that the arrested 
development which Columbus found in the Indians 
whom he discovered to the Old World, when he com- 
pared them with the Spaniards whom he uncovered to 
the New World, we now find illustrated in the Spaniards 
when we compare them with the Americans of our time, 
Indeed, some of the Indians of to-day would be able to 
give points to Spaniards on some essential things in poli- 
tics, morals and religion. 

There will be at the Exposition descendants of the In- 
dians whom Columbus first saw that are no longer In- 
dians except in name. They are Americans and fellow- 
citizens with us. They will join in the general rejoicing 
over the great feat of Columbus which they do not re- 
gard as an untoward event for theirrace. True, those 
who came after Columbus and who but for him might 
never have come, gradually brought them into subjec- 
tion, tho they never enslaved them. They took their 
land, but they paid them millions and millions of dollars 
for it, and showed them how to make profitable use of it. 
They have destroyed their hunting and fishing but have — 
taught them agriculture instead. The white race has not 
always kept faith with the Indian, but neither has he 
with the white man. The Indians,as they come into 
vital contact with the people who followed Columbus, are 
doomed to perish as Indians and be lost in the fast rising 
tide that is swallowing themup. They are to lose their 
life as a peculiar, distinct people; but they are to find it 
again in the richer, broader life that is to assimilate 
them. 

If Columbus has read ‘‘ A Century of Dishonor” and 
‘*Ramona,” he perhaps has had some questionings of 
conscience as to whether he did right in telling anybody 
he had found these people. I do hope, if he has, that 
he has also heard of ‘‘The Indian Rights Association” 
and ‘‘ The Mohonk Conference,” and THE INDEPENDENT 
for that will help to reconcile him. 

The twenty thousand Indian children now in schocl, 
clothed, fed, instructed and tenderly cared for by the 
Government, growing up in the full enjoyment of all 
the wonderful privileges of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, its culture, its civil and religious liberty, 
its opportunities for happiness and usefulness, may well 
contrast their lot with that of those children of the for- 
est whom Columbus found when he discovered the con- 
tinent, and thank the great Father above who guided to 
our shores the frail bark of the bold navigator. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


COLUMBUS AND TAMOIN. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 








On August 3d, 1790, when the Sons of Tammany were 
entertaining in New York the chief and twenty-eight 
warriors of the Creek Nation, the Grand Sachem of the 
Sons, addressing the Indians, said: “‘The spirits of the 
two great chiefs are supposed to walk backward and for- 
ward in this Great Wigwam—Tammany and Columbus. 
At that time the two heroes were almost equally myth- 
ical. Had Columbus lived a few centuries earlier, we 
might to-day be discussing the question of his existence. 
I suspect that some of our onomatoposists have sighed 4 
the prosaic annals which prevent their discovering in the 
discoverer a mythical reappeatance of St. Christopher, 





who bore Christ through the threatening waves, com: 
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bined with the dove (Colombe) that returned from the 
waste of waters bringing a fresh olive leaf to the ark. 
But despite all the historians, from Herrera to Irving, 
and the critical revisers, from Sir Arthur Helps to Justin 
Winsor, the poetic and half-mythical Columbus will still 
move on in the popular imagination. As for his ancient 
and even more poetic comrade, Tammany, the only 
American saint, it is to be feared that his pale-faced sons 
have turned him hopelessly into the patron of party 
bosses. Nevertheless, he is worthy of an attempt at res- 
cue by some comparative study; for under his misappro- 
priated name is hidden a significant and unwritten chap- 
ter of history. 

Did Shakespeare mention Tammany? It has been 
found that he prefigured the telegraph in Puck (“Tl 
puta girdle round about the earth in forty minutes ”) 
and other modern inventions, even the Baconian theory 
of his Plays; but I beg to patent the discovery that 
Shakespeare alluded to Tammany. In ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing” (ii: 1) Benedick, about to fly as Beatrice 
approaches, says to Don Pedro: 

“Will your grace command me any service to the world’s 

end? I will goon the slightest errand now to the antipodes 
that you can devise to send me on; I will fetch you a 
toothpicker now from the farthest inch of Asia; bring you 
the length of Prester John’s foot; fetch you a hair off the 
great Cham’s beard; do you any embassage to the Pig- 
mies—ratber than hold three words’ conference with this 
harpy.” 
Benedick, in Messina, names the chief ‘secrets of this 
world” which Columbus declared the stimulant of his 
voyages (‘‘la mesma arte inclina d quien le prosique a 
desear de saber los secretos deste mundo”). It was the 
search for the fabulous Prester John (Presbyter John, 
aged John, tarrying till the Lord come, in a blissful 
realm) which led to the Portuguese discovery of the 
Congo and the Cape of Good Hope, seven years before 
the discovery of America. As the legendary mantle of 
St. John fell on Prester John, that of the latter was 
shared at least with the Great Cham, Can or Khan, who 
survives, as I believe, in Saint Tammany. From 
Séjournant’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire Espagnol, Frangois et 
Latin” (1790)I quote (translating the definitions) the 
following: 

“Tamano, grandeur, magnitude; Hombre de tamano, a 
great man, man of great merit, renowned; Tamorlan, 
name given to the Great Cham of the Tartarys. Used in 
Castile to ridicule one who boasts of his rank; ‘ he believes 
himself descended from Tamorlan.’” 


Brinton (“‘ Myths of the New World,” p. 178) says: 


“As elsewhere the world over, so in America, many 
tribes had to tell of such a personage, some such august 
character, who taught them what they knew, the tillage of 
the soil, the properties of plants, the art of picture writing, 
the secrets of magic; who founded their institutions and es- 
tablished their religions, who governed them long with 
glory abroad and peace at home; finally did not die; but 
like Frederick Barbarossa, Charlemagne, King Arthur, 
and all great heroes, vanished mysteriously, and still lives 
somewhere, ready at the right moment to return to his 
beloved people and lead them to victory and happiness. 
Such [was] Tamii to the Caribs.”’ 

No aboriginal origin of the name has been given 
underany of its forms, Tamu, Taméin, Tamuya. But 
the myth is given by various writers. This Tamoin is 
called by the tribes of whom he is patron,‘‘‘ Grandfather, 
and Old Man of the Sky.” 

‘He was a man of light complexion who in the old times 
came from the East, instructed them in agriculture and 
arts, and disappeared in the same direction, promising 
them assistance in the future, and that at death he would 
receive their soulson the summit of the sacred tree, and 
transport them safely to his house in the sky.” 

Remotely descended from the fierce Caribs were the 
gentle islanders who greeted Columbus on his arrival. 
This is known by their language and myths, among 
others this recognition of the patron-saint afterward 
known as Taméin. Until experts in the Indian tongues 
have given some native origin of the name, it may with 
fair probability be derived from the Spanish Tamorlan, 
or the Tamano Cham (Grand Khan), which comes very 


near the Tammany Chief. To the Grand Cham, sup- 


posed to reign from a throne of diamonds over the land 
of gold, in a golden age, Columbus actually brought a let- 
ter of introduction penned by the hand of Queen Isa- 
bella. Columbus asked the natives where they got their 
golden ornaments—their only raiment—and they said 
from a race in the south, where was a great king with 
much gold. Columbus at once identified this king with 
his Tamano Cham, and hastened to sail away and find 
him, leaving the gentle islanders with a Spanish name 
for their ideal chieftain, which spread up the coast (if 
my conjecture be right) and became identified with 
Tammany, some aboriginal King Arthur gradually de- 
veloped into a deity. 

Columbus soon after discovered Hispaniola (Haiti), 
and found there a king who, in all save magnificence, 
might fairly represent the patron saint of the islanders. 
He receives the European adventurers with cordiality, 
and, when Columbus’s own ship is wrecked on a shoal, 
sends his people out on canoes to save the goods, and 
gives the Admiral much of his possessions to make up 
for his loss. . 

“They are,” writes Columbus, ‘‘a loving, uncovetous 
people, so docile in all things that I assure your High- 
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nesses that I believe in all the world there is not a better 
people, or a better country; they love their neighbors as 
themselves, and they have the sweetest and gentlest way 
of talking in the world, and always with a smile.” At 
San Salvador, where he first landed, Columbus says 
‘*they had much friendship for us”; ‘‘ they neither car- 
ried arms nor understood such things”; ‘‘ they are of 
good understanding.” At the Riode Mares the natives 
have alfaneques, or pavilions, like ‘‘ royal tents without 
an arrangement of streets, except one here and there, 
and within they were very clean, and their fittings in 
good taste. All these houses were made of palm branches, 
and were very beautiful. Our men found in these 
houses many statues of women, and several casts very 
well worked. Ido not know whether they have these 
for the love of the beautiful or for purposes of worship.” 
They have, also, excellent fishing nets, fish-hooks, tackle. 
tame birds, and dogs that do not bark. ‘‘These Indians 
are very gentle, without knowing what evil is, neither 
killing nor stealing.” And at length Columbus came to 
the good king, already mentioned, who helped him in 
distress, loving this stranger as himself—the good Guaca- 
nagari, typical monarch of such islanders. 

“TI believe,” writes Columbus again, ‘‘they would 
easily be converted to Christianity, for it appeared to me 
they had no creed.” Had Columbus only known the se- 
cret hid from his time, of judging trees by their fruits, 
he might have sat with his covetous crew at the feet of 
Guacanagari, and learned something about religion. 


What would the gentle Jesus, who then meant to Chris- 


tendom a giant crusader, have made out of those people 
who “‘ loved their neighbors as themselves,” and believed 
in the divine humanity, in Tamdéin, who would receive 
them in his happy home in the sky? Christendom now 
had its opportunity in the New World; for the islanders 
believed that the fair and learned Europeans, in their fine 
ships, had come from their Great Father’s abode in the 
sky. And let it be recorded of Columbus, against later 
errors, that he was indeed impressed by the good Gua- 
canagari, whose equal he had never seen in Christendom 
familiar as he was with nearly every part of it. Tho his 
idea of Christianity caused him to build a fort, and call 
it La Navidad, because he reached the port on Christmas 
Day, yet in leaving his colony there he exhorted them to 
wrong neither man nor woman, but conform their actions 
to the idea of the natives, that they were messengers 
from Heaven. So saying, Columbus entered his ship, 
which Guacanagari had loaded with provisions and pres- 
ents, and, accompanied by nine of the trustful islanders, 
sailed away to Spain to reap the reward of discovering a 
new world. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the individual 
character of Columbus, nor to apportion his,share in 
causing the tragedies that followed. Intervening centu- 
ries have made him a type of the Europe of his time, as 
preceding centuries had made Tamdéin a type of the 
islands. Columbus had married the daughter of Peres- 
trelo, on Santo Porto, and there in youth had dreamed of 
a Western World; but had he studied his father-in-law’s 
experiences as closely as his charts he might have acted 
more wisely. For Perestrelo had taken out to his island 
European seeds and animals; among these some rabbits, 
of whose progeny he afterward killed an army, but left 
enough to dispossess the human population. Columbus 
presently carried to Hispaniola some baptized animals 
who enslaved the very islanders who had welcomed him 
on his first voyage. And such slavery! In that day the 
heart of Jesus was with those largely civilized islanders, 
whose peacefulness and gentleness brought them as 
lambs to the baptized wolves. In Spain that sacred heart 
seems to have beat in but one breast—that of Queen Isa- 
bella, The most beautiful picture of the time is her 
steady but ever-failing effort to defend those islanders 
from slavery. She sends out orders to that effect; the 
same ship returns loaded with slaves. She forbids their 
sale in Spain. Presently a ship goes out which brings 
back Columbus in chains. The captain offers to remove 
them; but the Admiral answers: ‘‘I will wear them as a 
memento of the gratitude of princes.” Such they re- 
main in patriotic eulogies. They are, however, memen- 
toes of the one spark of humanity left in Europe, that 
burning in the heart of Isabella; also of the law by which 
when man puts a chain around his brother’s neck the 
other end must coil around his own. 

Or if there is any other who may be placed beside Isa- 
bella as a compassionate heart, it is Las Casas—even that 
same young enthusiast who afterward persuaded the 
Spaniards to substitute Negro for Indian slaves. To such 
terrible alternatives was philanthropy reduced! Las 
Casas did not establish the African slave trade; it was in 
full blast before his time; apparently he wished to make 
the system in Hispaniola more costly and difficult by 
inducing the Catholic authorities to remove its source of 
supply to a greater distance. Las Casas, then in his 
twenty-eighth year, arrived at St. Domingo in April, 
1502. At the moment of his arrival a poor Indian woman 
found the largest lump of gold then ever discovered, 
‘*3,000 pesos’ worth.” A festival was held over it, and 
the lump was used as a dish for a roast pig. The Indian 
woman got nothing by it. She was fortunate, says Las 
Casas, if she got any portion of the meat, not to speak of 
the dish, She may have heard that Isabella offered her 
jewels to send Columbus out there and to convert her to 
Christ. , 


That which touched the heart of Las Casas was the 
constant raiding of the islands to supply slaves to His- 
paniola. The consecrated inhumanity of the time cul- 
minated in one of these raids, which, tho it be literally 
true, reads like the ingenious invention of some tragic 
poet. It occurred in 1509, when Isabella was dead, and 
her husband, Ferdinand, left to the display of his weak- 
ness. Columbus, one is glad to remember, was dead 
also, The Indian slaves in Hispaniola having become 
scarce, the colonists represented to Ferdinand that it 
would be a pious service to bring three of the Lucayan 
Islands under the influence of the Gospel. The King 
having given the license, the Spaniards sailed to those 
islands. The happy Lucayans were believers in the good 
Taméin—their Savior—who received the souls of their 
beloved into his heavenly abode. The Spaniards, on 
reaching the shore, announced to these simple islanders 
that they had come from the heaven of their ancestors 
and deceased relatives. Those whom they had loved 
and lost were, they declared, enjoying the delights of 
Paradise, and had sent them to bring on their ships their 
dear friends and children. With laughter and joy the 
Lucayans crowded to the decks, and from the various 
islands forty thousand of them were speedily plunged 
from visions of Paradise into Spanish hells. 

A little over a hundred years ago, when George Wash- 
ington ruled as our first President, the tidings spread 
among the Indians of the far South that the era of the 
good Taméin had arrived. Their conflict with the white 
settlers ceased fora moment. The “Society of St. Tam- 
many, or Columbian Order,” had just been founded in 
New York, and the ‘Sons of Tammany” had been mas- 
querading in the streets. The President sagaciously sent 
one of their number to the South, who invited the Indian 
chiefs to visit the seat of Government. The Sons of 
Tammany, in Indian costume, crossed over to Jersey to 
meet the Indians, as the ancestors of these had welcomed 
the first voyagers from Europe, took charge of them, 
introduced them to the President and other great men, 
and gave them a grand banquet in their ‘‘ Wigwam.” 
There the Grand Sachem of Tammany, decorated the 
Grand Sachem of the Creeks, and in his address, already 
quoted, told them that in the Wigwam the good and 
great Tammany and the good and great Columbus were 
invisibly present, Jooking on with joy at the reconcilia- 
tion and harmony of the pale faces and the Indians. 
The last act of the President in New York was to meet 
those Indians in Federal Hall. The Treaty was signed, 
Washington presented the great chieftain with a paper 
of tobacco, as calumet and all, including the President, 
joined in singing a song of peace and good will. 

Not long after came on the tercentenary of the discov- 
ery of America. St. Tammany was in all his glory. In 
the great Wigwam was shown a grand obelisk covered 
with symbols and pictures— Columbus landing, Colum- 
bus in chains, the Eagle prostrate, the Eagle soaring, 
the genius of America, the Rights of Man. The city rang 
with it. For some years the obelisk was exhibited ata 
museum with living tableaux around it. If Tamdéin or 
Tammany, and Columbus, were invisible observers of 
that early treaty, and of the tercentenary pageant, their 
hopes must have been bright, as their memories were 
gloomy. What their conversation would be in our own fes- 
tive year, 1892, may be easily imagined by any one who 
has read Helen Hunt’s “Century of Dishonor.” That 
book contains many an authenticated fact, showing that 
our treachery to the aborigines has been hardly less 
cruel than that of those who entrapped the Lucayans— 
‘seething the kid in its mother’s milk.” Andas for our 
treatment of the Africans, it sadly resembles that of 
those who betrayed the islanders, delivered by Ferdi- 
nand into their hands for the sake of Jesus. The spirit 
of freedom was killed out of the credulous Negroes by 
three generations of preachers bringing from their dear 
Lord the message: ‘‘ Slaves obey your masters, and you 
will enter Paradise!” 

There will presently be shown at Chicago what mate- 
rial wealth and mechanical advance we have made in 
four hundred years. When that splendor has passed, 
we may reflect on what progress we have made in 
moral, social, political and religious civilization. And 
here we may find less reason for any sublime self-satis- 
faction. Are we really civilized? Were Columbus to 
land on our shores to-day, could he observe on a shore 
of the Gulf he entered, our nationally paid mob murder- 
ing his brother Italians, or see our Western White Caps 
scourging naked women, or find the descendant of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, signing an 
act of extermination against an inoffensive race, would 
he be able to say of us what he said of those islanders 
who welcomed him to the New World? 

Tammany is a culture-myth. His white sons, when 
they made him a Columbian saint, put strange weapons 
into his hands, and made him out a mighty warrior. 
While appropriating his costume they gave him a Euro- 
pean one. There is nothing of that in the descriptions 
left by his aboriginal sons. He was. the type, and his 
myth remains the witness, of the virtues, the innocency, 
the peaceful arts, which Columbus found among the 
primitive people of the New World. They have become 
extinct because the white invaders instituted in the 
name of Christ, a régime of violence. For centuries 





there was a survival of the ferocious, an extermination 
of the tame. But Tammany remains the ideal saint of 
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the New World. The true pilgrimage of civilization is 
to rediscover that lost America which Columbus found— 


' land of the gentle who “‘knew not evil, neither killing 


nor stealing, and loved their neighbor as themselves.” 
New Yor« Crry. ¢ 





COLUMBUS THE CHRIST-BEARER. 
BY PROF. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 





Altho many men of our time are delighted when the 
epithet ‘‘ broad-minded” is applied to them, few realize 
that it is impossible to deserve it unless they have 
attained the precious quality of sympathy. Broad- 
mindedness in historical matters cannot exist without 
sympathy, and sympathy must depend on knowledge; 
and without that knowledge, the highest form of broad 
mindedness is merely a sspension of judgment. A 
great historian, Mr. Gardiner, is accused of want of per- 
spective, because he is charitable alike to the just and 
the unjust. He sees even the personal character of 
James I, of England, without an attempt at making the 
veriest fool in Europe utterly odious. The rarity of this 
quality in a historian ought to be applauded as a new 
reason for popularity. Mr. Gardiner knows enough to 
be sympathetic—to judge a man according to his sur- 
roundings and the influences of his time. And that 
great man who sailed “‘for the back door of Asia and 
landed at the front door of America” deserves from us 
this sympathetic treatment more than any other genius 
who made an epoch. Voltaire fatally weakened the 
character of French patriotism when he, shrieking epi- 
leptically, pelted Joan of Arc with mud; and we should 
beware how we encourage that national levity which is 
rapidly making our wit and humor irreverent or blas- 
phemous by dragging into light the defects of our heroes. 

Our judicious writers have treated the life of George 
Washington with discretion. Surely Christopher Co- 
lumbus deserves at least equal respect. But when we 
remember that he not only gave a new world to Castile 
and Leon, but that this new world was given purely for 
the honor and glory of the God of the Christians, the in- 
decency of attacks on the character of Columbus seem 
all the more shocking. One is almost willing to accept 
Edmund Burke’s denunciation of the new order of 
things, in which a queen is but a woman, and a woman 
an inferior animal, when one sees that the boast of the 
broad-minded among us is that the feet of all heroes are 
clay. Columbus is, then, a mere scientist, with an ava- 
rice as consuming as that of Dante’s she-wolf, and of so 
vile and hypocritical a character that he devotes himself 
to an illicit love while he utters the highest Christian 
sentiments. 

English historians have themselves taught us how to 
value their history. They have shown themselves in- 
capable of projecting their minds beyond the gulf made 
by the Reformation, and this has biased them fatally. 
When they try to be sympathetic, they are merely 
patronizing. They really believe Schopenhauer, when he 
says, in his compliment to the scarlet woman, that the 
Church condoned concubinage until the Reformation 
made her moral. This insular notion is at the bottom of 
the attacks on the morality of Columbus. This is the 
reason why certain writers so persistently cry out that 
the feet of the prophet, the discoverer, the hero, the 
Christ-bearer, are of the vilest clay, and that he, tyrant 
and miser, deserves a place in the boiling blood of 
Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.” Let us be frank; their darts are 
aimed at the power that inspired and encouraged Colum- 
bus, not at the man himself. It is as if I, or some other 
Catholic, should strive to show how deleterious Eliza- 
bethan Protestantism was by tacking every filthy rag we 
could find to the spotless escutcheon of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Short sighted men will deny this; they are not conscious 
of it; they do not realize how completely three centuries 
of Protestantized English literature has cut them off from 
the sympathetic consideration of what went before. 
Again, to appreciate the motives of Columbus, one must 
divest one’s self of that feeling for nationalism which has 
developed only of late. Neither Dante nor Columbus 
would have hesitated to bring a foreign king into their 
own country, if the unity of Christendom or the develop- 
ment of the Christian ideal were threatened. Even with 
Dante, intensest of patriots, Christendom was first and 
Italy second. Columbus feared only one enemy, and this 
enemy was not so much a national enemy as an anti- 
Christian enemy. The Saracens threatened Spain and 
all Europe; the Turks held the Holy Sepulcher; the 
Spaniards fought both for Christ and Spain; Columbus, 
who was not a Spaniard and who doubtless looked on 
the campaigns of Ferdinard and Isabella with the impa- 
tience of a man seeing small things impede the view of a 
great one, burned devoutly for the salvation of an un- 
known world of souls and for the treasure of unknown 
lands, that a new crusade might be undertaken. Spain 
was interesting to him—only so far as it helped his great 
project. Portugal had deceived him; he had nothing to 

expect from Italy; Spain, saved from the Moors, would 
listen with comprehension to his plan for the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulcher; he appealed to Castile and Aragon. 
He desired, above all, to add anew world to Christen- 
dom, not to the dominion of Isabella. 

We must remember, and all veritable history helps us 
todo this, that Columbus believed that Christ is God 
more devoutly than he believed in his own existence; 





the Blessed Virgin, the base on which the mystery of the 
Incarnation rests, was to him more real than any earthly 
queen. To save the souls of strange human beings, to 
make them heirs of the kingdom of Heaven by baptism, 
to have.them partake of the body and blood of Chr'st 
under the form of bread and to be mystically united 
with him. was the chief object Columbus desired. In 
our time, when faith is as ‘‘ water unto wine,” we give 
every missionary the benefit of his zeal, and why should 
we deny it to this man who so often asserts it at a time 
when the childlike belief of St. Francis d’Assisi was the 
rule? Did the Madonna appear ina dream, to crush one 
in affliction? It was but natural; had she not suffered, 
and was she not the Mother? Why should not the Lord 
Jesus cause his statue to come down from the Mother's 
carved arms and play with other children? If the little 
children wanted him badly enough, why should he re- 
fuse? He had been achild not so long ago. 

** See,” cried the Italian woman, pointing to the curling 
hair of Dante, ‘‘ there is he who has come through Pur- 
gatory; his locks are crisped by the fire!” It was an age 
of faith, and of reason, too. See how well Columbus 
reasoned, and how Isabella, one of the most religious 
women of her time, understood his reasons. But with 
them both faith was above reason. 

Columbus appealed to the Scriptures to support his 
claim that there was a vast world beyond that mysterious 
and fearful Altantic Ocean, which the vulgar imagina- 
tion had so monstrously peopled. His mission was 
prophesied in Isaias; and not only he but learned and de- 
vout ecclesiastics believed with him. His best friends 
were the priests; Don Diego de Deza, the Dominican, 
was the truest of all: without them his case would have 
been hopeless. Ferdinand was skeptical and prudent; it 
is hardly possible that he doubted the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the new world; accumulated so laboriously while 
the hair of the seer whitened and his heart sickened, 
they would have made any reasonable man believe; but 
he counted the cost too closely; he lacked faith; and then 
came that splendid scene when the Queen, Portia-like. 
with a woman's finer instincts getting the better of her, 
cried out that she would pawn her jewels. It was not 
the prudent King, but the chivalrous Santangel who 
prevevted this. Ferdinand was not thinking of glory or 
of the fate of unknown souls or of the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulcher; he was probably calculating that, if he 
wife’s funds ran low in this undertaking, commendable 
only in rich princes who could afford to think of souls, 
she might want to borrow of him. 

Columbus believed in God and in himself. He offered 
to share in the expenses of the expedition; he demanded, 
as well, to be well paid, if hesucceeded. He asked much, 
as he who,was sure of himself hada right to do. He 
would be Admiral of the Ocean and Viceroy of the In- 
dies; he declared that his descendants on whom the task 
of regaining the Holy Land might fall must be equipped 
to sustain the charge. They should not be beggars, while 
Spain, strong in the fruits of his work, went on without 
them, to save Palestine. These descendants, of whom 
he thought with such love and pride, were Don Diego, 
whose mother had been Dofia Philippina Mufiiz Peres- 
trello, and Don Fernando, son of his second wife, the 
calumniated Beatrix Enriquez de Drava. Don Diego left 
the world for the cloister; Don Fernando wrote an un- 
trustworthy life of his father, and became his heir; they 
were both pages, through the kindness of Isabella, to the 
Infante Don Juan. 

Columbus had been so far a Herakles, but a patient 
Herakles; the Fathers at the Council of Salamanca had 
listened to him and hurled the testimony of David and 
St. Augustine and many other great authorities at him, 
to show that the world must be flat. He met them, de- 
voutly and simply, with counter-texts. He had a better 
temper and less pride than Galileo, who certainly must 
have exasperated his wise friend, Cardinal Bellarmine. 
There was a moment when it seemed as if the Inquisi- 
tion—not, by any means, murderous to men of science— 
might be obliged to give Columbus pause in his work of 
interpreting Scripture; but his arguments were too 
strong, and he was left to follow up his advantage with 
the court. He had labored twenty-one years to get his 
world to recognize his idea. It possessed him; it in- 
flamed him; not because he was of that species of sci- 
entist who, after having devoted himself for a lifetime 
to the study of the eye of the beetle, dies regretting that 
hé had not given all his years to the examination of the 
throat of the humming-bird. Columbus no more labored 
for the love of science than Shakespeare wrote in order to 
produce the finest blank verse ever written. Science with 
this great man was a handmaid of religion. Nor are we 
to believe that the Dominicans and the Franciscans, at 
least men like Fra Diego Deza and Fra Juan Perez, sup- 
ported Columbus because they were anxious to prove 
that the earth was spherical. It made very little differ- 
ence to the Queen and her confessors. ‘‘ And they 
shall come and see my glory,” and ‘‘I will send them 
that shall be saved to the Gentiles into the sea; 

. to the islands afar off, to them that have not 
heard of me, and have not seen my glory.” These texts 
were more to them than the proving of an scientific 
theory; for the words of Christ were living and real. 
There was only one man among them all whose scientific 
motive almost equaled his zeal for the faith. This was 
the learned astronomer, Fra Antonio de la Marchena—- 


a different man from Fra Juan Perez de la Marchena, 
Columbus’s later friend—who was the only man who had 
always been, as Queen Isabella ssid, of his “way of 
thinking.” 

The caravels equipped at Palos were so unseaworthy, 
judged by the dangers of the Atlantic, that no crew in 
our time would have trusted in them, The people of 
Palos disliked this foreigner, Columbus. No man of 
Palos, except the Pinzons, ancient mariners, sympa- 
thized with him in his hopes. The populace overrated 
the risks of the voyage; the court, fortunately for Co- 
lumbus, underrated them. The Admiral’s own sbips 
and hiscrew were not such as to inspireconfidence. His 
friends, the friars, had somewhat calmed the popular 
feeling against the expedition; but ungrateful Palos 
never approved of it until it made her famous. 

It was faith that saved Columbus. It was faith that 
made him true to his purpose during those long waiting 
years—not mere human faith in the things of sight, in 
those concrete evidences of the strange, unknown world 
which the billows of the sea had brought, buta stronger 
belief that God, and his Mother, for whom the “Santa 
Maria” was named, and St. Michael, who had conquered 
the demon, and St. George, who had vanquished worse 
monsters than those of the Atlantic, were with him for 
the salvation of souls and the recovery of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. He was a man in a million, an apostle, a proph- 
et, a seer; like Dante, a Christian giant overtopping the 
world. To understand him we must revise Prescott and 
Irving with Roselly de Lorgnes and Tarducci. We must 
divest ourselves of the modern way of looking at things. 
To the world in which Columbus lived—and there were 
not too many even then at that spiritual altitude—life 
was the vestibule of a more glorious life. He raised his 
hand and touched the wounded hand of Christ; for his 
Lord was not vague or far from him. To get near to 
Columbus one must understand something of the mysti- 
cism of St. Francis d’Assisi, of St. Teresa, of Dante. 
Failing this, our modern literary embroiderers strive to 
add romance to the life of a man who needs no such ille- 
gitimate additions by misinterpreting facts and pretend- 
ing that the gravest and the serenest, the purest and 
most religious man of his time openly proclaimed that 
the mother of his son, Don Fernando, was not his wife. 
He wanted gold, it is true; and he got it—for Spain. If 
he had foreseen that this gold was not to make Palestine 
Christian, but to change the chivalrous Don Quixote to 
an arrogant and avaricious hidaigo, his caravels would 
never have set sail from Palos, nor would the most val- 
iant woman of her time have been moved to offer her 
jewels for the redemption of men and the glory of Cas- 
tile. 

Notre DamE, INp. 


COLUMBUS. 
BY A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 





The fourth centenary of the voyage of Columbus has 
not failed to call forth new narratives of the great dis- 
covery and new Lives of the great discoverer. We 
have a work on ‘‘ The Discovery of America,” by Prof. 
John Fiske, rivaling hig other works in excellence; a new 
and very important ‘‘ Life of Columbus,” by Dr. Charles 
Kendal Adams, late President of Cornell University, and 
another Life, teeming with erudition, by Mr. Justin 
Winsor. Dr. Adams deals with the character of Colum- 
bus critically, but most respectfully; Mr. Winsor’s eru- 
dition is rather of the kind which Irving deemed “‘ per- 
nicious,” as detracting from the veneration due to the 
hero. In discussing how Columbus ‘‘ received and im- 
parted the spirit of discovery” Mr. Winsor is very severe, 
and has thereby brought down some criticism on his own 
head. The spirits of the illustrious dead are probably 
unconscious of these repeated citations before the tribu- 
nal of history, otherwise they might envy the undis- 
turbed and dignified repose of the obscure. 

To judge Columbus and his work aright we must keep 
the claims of the navigator and discoverer distinctly 
apart from those of the founder of acolony and the 
propagator of civilization. It is in the first character 
that Columbus outshines the glorious galaxy of adven-— 
turers to which he belongs, and is at this day again re- 
ceiving the homage and awakening the jubilation of the 
world. His first title to pre-eminence is the unique im- 
p*rtance of his achievement, an achievement which, in 
the nature of things, can never be repeated or sur- 
passed. His second title is that, inspired by faith in a 
grand idea, he put forth into the Unknown. The voy- 
ages of discovery along the coast of Africa under the 
auspices of Prince Henry of Portugal, which ended 
in the achievement of Vasco da Gama, wonderful 
as they were, and glorious as was their fruit, 
were not excursions into the unknown, but fur- 
ther explorations of the known. Each successive 
Portuguese navigator felt his way along the coast in 
the track of his predecessors. Columbus had nothing 
but his idea to guidehim. That the earth was round had 
been known to science, tho not to the vulgar or super- 
stitious, at least in the time of Aristotle; and being round, 
it was presumptively capable of being circumnavigated. 
But what obstacles there might be in the way of the cir- 
cumnavigator no Aristotle could tell. There was a gen- 
eral belief ina burning zone. Seneca, in a noted passage, 
had predicted the discovery of a new continent. Roger 





Bacon had surmised that the distance of Spain from the 
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shores of Asia could not be very great, and his opinion | his due reward, when she threw in his way the discov- 


had beea afterward embodied in the ‘‘ Imago Mundi,” a 
book which had great vogue, and Columbus’s copy’ of 
which, with annotations in his ewn hand, is still pre- 
served, a priceless autograph. 

Eratosthenes, whose views were reproduced by Strabo, 
held that it would be easy to sail from Spain to India on 
the same parallel, but for the vast extent of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In the book of Esdras and in some great Catholic 
divines were passages affording theological encourage- 
ment to an orthodox mind like that of Columbus. 
But these were merely theoretic suggestions of 
an idea to which the thought of Columbus gave 
definite shape and to which Columbus, by his own effort 
and at his own peril, put to the test of practical and ever- 
memorable experience. The highest authorities 
bid us believe without questioning in the voyages 
of the Northmen to America, and a learned citizen of 
Massachusetts has carried his faith so far as to trace out 
and represent to us in a series of beautiful plates the 
defenses, wharves and docks of the Norse city of No- 
rumbega, at Watertown in that State. But it seems 
clear that Columbus, altho in the course of his early sea- 
farings he visited [celand or its latitude, derived no infor- 
mation or help of any kind from the traditions of these 
Norse voyages, which in fact were mere accidents, 
leaving no more trace in nautical history than would 
have been left by a piece of driftwood carried from one 
coast to the other. The strongest and most immediate 
influence exerted on the mind of Columbus appears to 
have been that of the Florentine astronomer and cosmog- 
rapher Toscanelli, who, when the finding of the Indies 
by the African route appeared hopeless, was consulted 
by the King of Portugal as to the existence of a shorter 
oceanic route. Toscanelli, in a letter which he afterward 
imparted to Columbus, undertook to assure the King 
that there was such a route; that it was to be found by 
sailing persistently westward; and that it would lead to 
the realms of the great Tehan, to cities innumerable, and 
to wealth untold. More of the pith of enterprise than 
could be drawn from any theoretic authority, ancient or 
recent, sacred or profane, was probably drawn by Colum- 
bus from his own participation—for it seems pretty cer- 
tain that he did participate—in the African voyages of 
discovery. Those enterprises had at least removed one 
bugbear, in proving that the way of the navigator was 
not barred by a burning zone. Muritime adventure was 
the spirit of the age; and it could hardly have failed, 
sooner or later, to take a westward direction. Sooner or 
later the face and the aspirations of Europe must have 
been turned toward her own ocean. In fact, only six 
years after the first voyage of Columbus, Brazil was acci- 
dentally discovered by a Portuguese fleet under Cabral, 
driven by stress of weather across the Atlantic. The 
hour, in short, had come; but Christopher Columbus was 
the man; and because he was the man, his glory will live 

forever. 

Perhaps we do not greatly detract from the honor due 
to Columbus, certainly we detract nothing from the 
honor due to his heroism, in saying that his great idea 
was a mistake and that what he found was not what he 
went forth toseek. What he went forth to seek was not 
a new, world or a new continent, but a new passage to 
the wealth of the Indies, to which he imugined that the 
sailor’s course lay open across the Atlantic. Under this 
delusion he remained to the last; to the last he was 
groping among the islands and coasts of America for 
Cipango, with its gold and spices; for Cathay, for the 
realms of Kublai Khan. He was disappointed; but he 
was never undeceived. Itis asingular fact that America 
was discovered by the man who of all others had staked 
his life, fortune and reputation on the belief that there 
was no America to be discovered. Columbus was mis- 
taken, also, as to the dimensions of the globe, and the dis- 
tance to be traversed in going from Europe westward 
to Asia. He fancied that he should make land only 
seven hundred leagues west of the Canaries. Had heand 
his companions known the real distance he probably and 
they certainly would have despaired. That Columbus 
misunderstood his. own discovery is a thing to be 
borne in mind when we deal with the question 
between Columbus and Americus Vespucius which Pro- 
fessor Trotte has exhaustively examined with a result 
favorable, at all events, to the character of Vespucius. It 
is to be borne in mind, also, when we are passing judg- 
ment on those who at first refused to entertain the 
scheme of Columbus; tho it really does not appear, 
when the facts are fairly laid before us, that the Spanish 
sovereigns were guilty of a more than natural hesitation 
in embracing the proposal of a wandering and dreamy 
adventurer, especially when their attention was en- 
grossed and their resources were absorbed by the last 
and most desperate struggle with the Moor. But above 
all it must be borne in mind, if we are inclined to tax 
the Spanish nation with ingratitude for the comparative 
neglect in which the last days of the great discoverer 
were passed, or for the apparent absence ofany manifest- 

ation of public sympathy or interest at his death, what 

he had promised Spain was the gorgeous and unbounded 
wealth of Cipango and Cathay; what he had brought her 
in fulfillment of that promise was a scantling of gold, at 
which assayers looked askance, some curiosities of savage 
workmanship, and some hundreds of Indians as slaves. 





count, he would use the gold in fitting out a grand expe- 
dition for the recovery of the Holy Sepulcher. But 
professions and even dreams of this kind long survived 
the genuine enthusiasm, as in the case of Henry IV of 
England, who cherished the idea of ending his days in a 
crusade, but in the meantime pursued the ordinary 
ends of statesmanship with rather more than the ordi- 


ery of the New World. What she had given she, so far 
as earthly advancement and popularity were concerned, 
afterward took away. 
In daring, skill and fortitude as a sailor, Columbus 
probably had his peers among the great adventures of 
his own and the following century. The same qualities 
were shown by Bartholomew Diaz, by Vasco da Gama, | nary laxity in choice of means. That the object of Co- 
by Drake, and above all by Magellan, to whom, in virtue | lumbus was not solely or even principally the extension 
of his marvelous voyage through the strait which hears | the kingdom of Christ seems to be shown by the obsti- 
his name and across the Pacific, Professor Fiske assigns | nacy with which he refused to embark on his enterprise 
the highest place among the heroes of the sea. A halo | unless he was made sole ruler of the lands to be discov- 
of romance has gathered, as it was sure to do, round the | ered and invested with a large share of the profits. The 
first voyage of Columbus; but it does not appear that he | exorbitancy of his terms, in fact, was hardly a less ob- 
encountered trials at-ali equal to those encountered by | stacle to the realization of his plan than the visionary 
Magellan. His passage does not seem to have been | appearance of the undertaking. His moral code was 
stormy; his crews, tho at last impatient and despondent, | evidently not rigid. It would, perhaps, be harsh to con- 
were not, like those of Magellan, actually mutinous; nor | demn him for falsifying the log in order to conceal from 
did his provisions fail. But the courage and endurance | his wavering companions the distance which they had 
of all these early navigators seem to us now almost to | come from home. But it seems too probable that he de- 
transcend human nature, On the wide and wild Atlan- | frauded the poor seaman who had first seen land of the 
tic they put forth in ships under a hundred tons burden, | promised reward, and it is certain that he compelled his 
such as would now be deemed mere yachts, clumsily | followers to attest on oath and under peaalties in hisown 
built withal, difficult to be handled, and with unsheathed | interest a statement which he must have known to be at 
bottoms always liable to be worm-eaten and leaky, | least unverified. It appears that during his residence in 
sometimes even undecked amidships. How such vessels | Portugal he had got into some trouble which led the 
could have lived through Atlantic storms is a mystery; | King, in inviting his return, to assure him of immunity 
they must, at all events, have been stoutly built. The mar- | from “‘ civil or criminal prosecution,” tho this may have 
iner had no chart, no quadrant, no chronometer, no | been nothing worse than debt. But that which weighs 
means of taking an accurate observation. He wasiil | most heavily on his memory is his treatment of the na- 
supplied with provisions, always in danger of famine if | tives. According to his own account they received 
he wascarrie‘ out of his reckoning, and constantly exposed | him in the most friendly manner; yet he at once 
toscurvy. The triple brass which Horace says the first | took to kidnapping them, and the blessings which 
navigator had round his heart must in their case have | by his hand Christendom bestowed on these luck- 
been atleast fourfold. Humanity, if since the genera- | less tribes were immediate oppression and ultimate 
tion of Columbus and Magellan it has advanced in in- | extermination. It is likely that he had taken part in 
tell'gence, can hardly have advanced in fortitude. It is | Portuguese slaving expeditions on the coast of Africa. 
doubtful whether we have advanced in practical intel- | He now deliberately introduced slavery into the lands 
ligence. The approximations made by the most skillful | which he had opened, and organized a slave trade, pro- 
mariners to correct sailing under such difficulties were, | posing that Spanish ships which came out freighted with 
as Professor Fiske says, sometimes wonderful. The Pro- | cattle should return freighted with slaves. The condem- 
fessor is no doubt right in his remark that the poverty | nation of this part of his conduct by Las Casas, decided 
of resources sharpened watchful sagacity. Perhaps it | tho loving inits tone,quashes the plea that he was merely 
may be added that the intelligence of those days gener- | acting in accordance with the universal morality of the 
ally had an advantage in its concentration, while the in- | age. Indeed, the Spanish sovereigns evidently had moral 
telligence of our days is dissipated over as many subjects | misgivings, and would have limited slavery to captives 
as are comprised ina morning newspaper. ‘The seamen | taken in war. The embryo colony founded by Columbus 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries must have been | wasa total failure. He brought out with him on his sec- 
good shipwrights as well as good sailors, if we may | ond voyage a cargo of material of the wrong sort, idle 
judge from the facility with which they repaired and re- | gentlemen, deprived of their occupation as soldiers on 
fitted their vessels on a savage coast. In paying our | the termination of the war against the Moors, and other 
tribute of admiration to the heroic captains of these | loose characters, who came out, not to work and build, 
barques, let us not fail to extend it to their heroiccrews. | but to loot Cipango and Cathay. He was ill-advised 
If the crews were sometimes impatient or despondent, | enough to seek and unlucky enough to _ ob- 
and even occasionally mutinous, let us consider what | tain the deadly privilege of transporting con- 
they had to face and undergo, remembering that they | victs to his new settlement. The truth is, that the 
had no grand idea to sustain them, and that they were | first real colony was founded when the English Puritans 
a helpless prey tc the superstitious teryors which the | went forth, not in quest of gain, as their predecessors 
Captain must,to some extent, have surmounted before he | almost without exception had done, but in quest of a 
could have embarked upon the enterprise. If Columbus | new home. Even with better materials, however, it is 
is the first toast, thecompanions of Columbus ought to | not likely that Columbus would have succeeded as a 
be the second, especially at a democratic celebration. founder of a colony; for he seems not to have been 
It is one thing to be a great maritime adventurer, | specially gifted with that power of managing men of 
another thing to be an apostle of civilization. There is | which the government of a body of settlers, disillusion- 
nothing which could lead us to expect much of Columbus | ed, homesick, and far from any authority which they 
in the latter character. If he was born in an age and | have learned to respect, is the severest test, and which 
country of great sailors, he was not born in an age and | in Virginia tried to the uttermost the organizing 
country of great moralists or philanthropists. He was | powers of John Smith. In summarily deposing 
an Italian of the period of the Borgias and Machiavelli. | Columbus, much more in throwing him into 
The old Catholic morality of the Middle Ages was nearly | chains, Bobadilla committed an outrage which was 
dead. The new Protestant morality was coming and | execrated at the time and has forever thrilled human- 
was destined to give birth by collision to a Catholic | ity; but a wiser and better commissioner than Bobadilla 
revival. But neither the new morality nor the revival | might have found fair reasons for the removal of the 
had reached the places of Columbus’s birth or sojourn. | Admiral from civil command. All this touches not in 
Spain, his adoptive country, was not so corrupt as Italy; | the slightest degree the merits of the navigator and dis- 
but as the scene of the fiercest struggle between Chris- | coverer. Had Horatio Nelson lived in those days, he 
tendom and heathenism, it was a bad school wherein to | would probably have been among the foremost in mari- 
learn respect for the rights of the heathen. The general | time enterprise; but it is morally certain that he would 
reader will be startled on learning from so careful and | have made frightful work of an attempt to organize a 
acute a writer as Dr. Adams, who appears satisfied of | new community or propagate Christian civilization. 
the fact, that this man in whose figure tradition has so It is a proof of the extraordinary interest attaching to 
blended the saint with the hero that his canonization has | Columbus that sixteen Italian towns claim the honor of 
been deemed possible, commenced his maritime career | being his birthplace. But he has himself told us that his 
by serving on board a pirate fleet. It is true that piracy | birthplace was Genoa, tho he may have used the name 
in days when the sea was mare liberum witha vengeance, | with the latitude which would embrace places in the 
did not form the stain on character which it does in these | outskirts or dependencies. The really interesting features 
days. Maritime ethics were then almost as exceptional | of Genoa are not those sumptuous palaces which bespeak 
as political ethics are now; and aman might be abucca- | the pomp and luxury of a spiritual decadence, but the 
neer afloat, as most of the Elizabethan adventurers were, | rookeries close to the water which were the abodes of 
and yet honorable on shore. Yet the deck of a pirate | early enterprise, from which, amidst sympathizing 
could never have been an auspicious school for the | throngs, the mariners of Genoa in the days of her real 
founder of a Christian polity or the propagator of Chris- | glory, embarked for adventurous vogages or for war 
tian civilization. Columbus was, no doubt, a devout ad- | with her rivals in the empire of the sea, and where eager 
herent of the Catholic forms, as were multitudes from | eyes and throbbing hearts watched the horizon for their 
whom spiritual life had departed. “We have abundant | return. There has been a contest also among the Ba- 
proof that men who owned no tie of Christian morality, | hamas for the distinction of the landfall of Columbus, 
still firmly believe that Roderigo Borgia held the keys of | but that honor néw appears to be finally adjudged on 
Heaven and Hell. Columbus could not sojourn in Spain | good grounds to San Salvador, otherwise called Watt- 
inthe midst of the Moorish war and himself bear arms | ling’s Island, while Dr. Adams accepts the theory, based 
against the Crescent, without imbibing a crusading | on the features of the coast and the account of Columbus’s 
spirit. He always said, and may have really thought, | run, that the landfall was on the western side of the is- 
that when he had swept away a fabulous heap of | land; so that Columbus may be said to have discovered 
gold from the cities of Cipango and Cathay, by means | America from the west. Lastly, the cathedrals of Ha- 





Fortune had given Columbus something over and above 





of which he probably gave himself no strictly moral ac- ' vana and San Domingo are rival claimants to the pos 
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session of the discoverer’s remains. It was supposed 


that these had been transferred to Havana when revolu- 
tion raged in San Domingo; but in 1877, in the course of 
some changes in the chancel of the cathedral at San 
Domingo, a casket was found with abbreviated inscrip- 
tions which, being extended, appear to designate it as 
the receptacle of the body of Christopher Columbus, Ad- 
miral and first discoverer of America. A bullet found 
loose in the casket is conjecturally connected with a 
wound which Columbus had received in early life. He 
complains of the wound afterward as opening, and it is 
suggested that the bullet may have remained in it. Ha- 
vana, of course, vehemently denies the genuineness of 
the discovery, and impugns the authenticity of the in- 
scriptions. The impartial judgment of Dr. Adams ap- 
pears to lean to the side of San Domingo. Be the dust 
of Columbus where it may, the world is his tomb; and 
if no long train of mourners attended his corpse to the 
grave his funeral cortége is humanity. 


OUR DEBT TO COLUMBUS. 


BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 
BIsHoP oF Iowa. 


The latest critical investigations as to the life and 
character of Christopher Columbus are far from adding 
to his fame. The effort to secure his canonization at 
Rome failed signally of success. It served only to stim- 
ulate the researches which have left the great Admiral 
with a dishonored name, a reputation for overweening 
selfishness, greed, cruelty and deceit; and a record of 
success indeed, but only when this ‘‘ success was an error 
in geography and a failure in policy and in morals.” * 
The summing up by his latest biographer + of “his falsi- 
ties and indiscretions”; his ‘‘luckless impotence”; his 
“mean, insatiable greed”; his ‘debasing exercise of 
power”; his “ unwholesome deceit”; kis ‘‘ chicanery”; 
his “ sad, self-aggrandizement”; his ‘‘ fevered hallucina- 
tion”; bis “* sacrilege,” is pitiful: 

“We have seen a pitiable man mect a pitiable death. 
Hardly a name in profane history is more august than his. 
Hardly another character in the world’s record has made 
so little of its opportunities. His discovery was a blunder; 
his blunder was a new world; the New World is his monu- 
ment! Its discoverer might have been its father; he proved 
to be its despoiler. He might have given its young days 
such a benignity as the world likes to associate with a 
maker; he left it a legacy of devastation and crime. He 
might have been an unselfish promoter of geographical 
science; he proved a rabid seeker for gold and a viceroy- 
alty. He might have won converts to the fold of Christ by 
the kindness of his spirit; he gained the execration of the 
good angels. He might, like Las Casas, have rebuked the 
fiendishness of his contemporaries; he set them an example 
of perverted belief. The triumph of Barcelona led down 
to the ignominy of Valladolid, with every step in the 
degradation palpable and resultant.” t 

This is by no means a mere tirade of unwarranted 
abuse. ffis the calm, unbiased, judicial statement of 
the historian. There is no intention of unstinted denun- 
ciation. The words are well weighed, and the verdict of 
history will ever be that the discovery Columbus made, 
when seeking for something else, will not obliterate the 
memory of the “audacious and arrogant acts” that 
marked his self-seeking career; the fiendish cruelty of his 
dealings with the simple, kind-hearted natives of the An- 
tilles; or the small and mean characteristics which were 
displayed throughout his life. The simple statement of 
facts, derived from unimpeachable sources, sufficiently 
controverts the reckless laudation of those who would re- 
gard Columbus as a saint. We turn again to the pages 
of Winsor’s carefully prepared biography lest our words 
should be deemed prejudiced or overdrawn: 

“ The first vicar apostolic sent to teach the faith in Santo 
Domingo, returned to Spain, no longer able to remain, 
powerless, in sight of the cruelties practiced by Columbus. 
Isabella prevented the selling of the nativesas slaves in 
Spain when Columbus had dispatched thither five ship- 
loads. Las Casas tellsus that in 1494-96, Columbus was 
generaly hated in Espafiola for his odiousness and injus- 
tice, and that the Admiral’s policy with the natives killed a 
third of them in those two years. The Franciscans, when 
they arrived at the island, found the colonists exuberant 
that they had been relieved of the rule which Columbus 
had instituted; and the Benedictines and Dominicans 
added their testimony to the same effect.’’$ 

This is history, not romance, We have, however, in 
the middle West, an organization, with its headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., which claims to be, and calls itself, 
“The Catholic Truth Society of America.” It has pub- 
lished and has circulated by thousands a score or more 
of leaflets and tractlets on questions at issue between 
the great body of adherents to the Reformed faith and the 
Roman Catholic Church. To confine ourselves to a sin- 
gle one of the many subjects treated in these papers, we 
have before us three historical (?) pamphlets entitled 
“The Claims of the CatholicChurch in the Making of 
the Republic, by his Eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, D.D.”; ‘‘ The Catholic Pages of American History. 
A Lecture by the Hon. J. L. MacDonald ”; and “‘ The 
Catholic Church and the American Republic, Historical, 
Analytically and Prophetically Considered,” by Wm, 

*“ Christopher Columbus, and how he received anc imparted the 
Spirit of Discovery,” p.177. By Justin Winsor. 1992. 

+ Justin Winsor. 

+ Winsor’s “ Christopher Columbus.” 

§Winsor’s “ Christopher Columbus,” p. 506. 








P. Markoe, Corresponding Secretary of the C. T. Socie- 
ty. ; 
Prefacing the Cardinal’s paper, which has been criti- 
cised most severely for its reckless assertions by a Ro- 
manCatholic historical student and writer, Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia, lately a contributor to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, is a map which, taken in connection with 
these three pamphlets themselves, will serve to indicate 
what our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens consider to be 
our debt to Columbus, This cartographic curiosity, 
with its title, ‘‘ The Original Catholic Settlement of the 
United States,” and its legend “‘ The sign of the Crossise 
over it all,” and its added motto, ‘‘A soil fertilized by the 
Blood and Spirit of Catholic Explorers, Founders and 
Missionaries,” gives to the Latin races—Spanish, French 
and the “ Irish-Catholics ” (the founders of Maryland), the 
credit for the original settlement of four-fifths of the 
territory ef the United States, thus seeking to establish 
claim, through Columbus and his followers, in discovery 
and colonization, to the country for the Church of 
Rome. It is insupport of this claim that we are told of 
our debt to Columbus in language such as this: 

“This American continent owes its very discovery to 
the heroic faith of a devoted son of the Catholic Church 
whose grand object in undertaking the gigantic and peril- 
ous work of discovering a new continent was to win souls 
to Christ through the spread of the Catholic faith.’’* 

Nothing could be more unhistorical than this state- 
ment. We find in the letters and papers of Columbus 
much “talk” about the conversion of the natives; while, 
as Winsor aptly puts it, ‘“‘the very first sight which he 
had of them prompted him to consign them to the slave 
mart; just as if the first step to Christianize was the step 
which unmans.”+ It is in the same strain that the Hon. 
J. L. Macdonald proceeds: 


“The world is therefore indebted to the Christian zeal of 
a Catholic nation and its noble Queen and her spiritual 
adviser, but more than all to that great man and heroic 
Catholic—Columbus himself—for the accomplishment of 
this great undertaking; and the opening up to commerce, 
civilization and Christianity of the fairest portion of the 
earth.”’} 

If the traffic between the simple-hearted children of 
the Antilles—a trade built up from the first, and by Co- 
lumbus himself, upon wrong, robbery, cruelty and mure 
der—with the merchants of Spain be commerce; if the 
devastation of this “* fairest portion of the earth” by the 
extermination of the guileless natives, following their 
enslavement to fiends in human shape, be civilization; 
if the whole management of ecclesiastical affairs in the 
New World under the domination of Spain, save the brief 
episcopate of Las Casas, be Christianity, the words of 
Mr. Macdonald may be true. It is evident, however, 
that he knows nothing of what he is ambitious to de- 
scribe. 

We would not have assumed the unenviable character 
of the advocatus diaboli in this ‘‘ comedy of canoniza- 
tion” now going onin the land, were it not that the old 
legend “A Castilla y 4 leon nuevo mundo dié colon,” 
has received a new rendering of late. That reading 
is ‘‘To the Church of Rome Columbus gave the new 
world.” Such is the lesson an astute hierarchy would 
impress at this time on the popular mind. The new 
world given by Columbus to Spain long since passed 
away from Spanish ruleor influence. The North Ameri- 
can continent, first seen, not by Columbus, but by Cabot 
sailing under the English flag and with the authority of 
the English Crown, is neither Spanish in its discovery, 
its founding, its history, its present state; nor is it Span- 
ish in its faith, its institutions, its civil and religious 
freedom. Mexico and the South American republics are 
the result of the Latin civilization and the Latin faith. 
We claim that as a race, asa nation, and as individuals, 
we owe nothing to Spain, to Rome, to Columbus. 

Whatever may have been the case as to the dates, or 
priority, of discovery or settlement, conceding even, for 
the sake of argument, the assertion of the Cardinal that 
‘‘ to the Catholic Church must of necessity be attributed 
all that was.done in the New World since Columbus until 
the rise of the Reformation”; granting that much of our 
soil ‘‘ has been fertilized by the sweat and blood of Catho- 
lic explorers, founders of colonies and missionaries ”;§ the 
fact remains that, we the people of the United States owe 
nothing to Columbus, nothing to the Latin civilization, 
nothing to the Latin faith. In the struggle for the con- 
tinent, lasting for centuries, our English-born sires, our 
own Anglo-American fathers, wrenched by a mighty 
effort this country of ours from the domination of Spain, 
and France and Rome. By colonization, by conquest, by 
purchase, our English-speaking people, our English in- 
stitutions, our English freedom, civil and religions—all, 
in short, that makes us of any standing among the peo- 
ples of the earth, all that tends to the realization of 
Cavour’s ideal, the free Church in the free State, are 
due not to Columbus, not to the Latin races, or their civ- 
ilization or their faith, 

The pages of Winsor tellus in paragraphs rubricated 
with the blood of the aborigines, what is America’s 
debt to Columbus, An imperfect civilization; an irre- 
sponsible, despotic rule; the extermination of innocent 

* Markoe’s “ The Letatio Church and © eager peered 3. 
"et ears nig ie 
American History.” The C. T. 
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tribes and peoples; the horrors of a slavery before whose 
atrocities the annalist would fain blush for outraged 
humanity; and the imperfect Christianity. of which Co- 
lumbus was a type, and one so representative as to be re- 
garded by many even of our own day as worthy of can- 
onization as a saint! This,summed up and entered on 
the page of history, is our debt to Columbus. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AND ITS RELI- 
GIOUS “ EXHIBIT.” 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 








Does my choice of expression in the word ‘‘ exhibit,” 
accentuated, as the choice is, by quotation-marks affect- 
ing the word, seem to imply disparagement to the idea 
involved? Well, no disparagement is intended; for in 
the idea I heartily believe. I choose that word simply 
as expressing, briefly enough and strikingly enough to 
serve well the purpose of title to a newspaper article, the 
thing that I wish here to discuss. 

All readers of THE INDEPENDENT have had full oppor- 
tunity to learn that there is projected, on a scale colossal 
beyond precedent, an exposition of religion, in the widest 
sense of that term, to take place in connection with the 
approaching World’s Fair at Chicago—indeed, to consti- 
tute an integral, and a very conspicuous, part of that im- 
posing spectacle to the nations. They have also had op- 
portunity to learn something of the nature and method 
proposed of this unique ecumenical exhibition. In- 
cidentally, too, there has mention been made of the ob- 
jects and utilities sought to be subserved in the under- 
taking. 

As one among many who have publicly subscribed 
their names in approval and support both of the plan, 
and substantially, of the form announced of the plan, the 
present writer has been glad to see adverse, along with 
favorable opinion concerning the idea given ample and 
vigorous vent in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Paradoxical tho it be to say so, I find myself in vivid 
accord with much that is said as against the whole pro- 
posal. For I too, with Dr. Herrick Johnson, for example, 
am of those who hold, who hold positively and aggres- 
sively, that no such thing as “‘ true brotherhood” exists, 
or can exist, between Christianity and any one of the 
ethnic religions. The attitude assumed by Christianity 
toward the ethnic religions, one and all, is, as I pro- 
foundly believe, with wonder that any intelligent person 
can believe otherwise, an attitude so far from brotherly, 
that it is relentlessly, uncompromisingly, implacably, 
eternally, destructively hostile. 

Christianity, indeed, teaches a universal brotherhood 
of men the world over. Of religions? Yes, a brother- 
hood of all other religions thanitself as, not necessarily 
indeed, quite devoid of wholesome elements, and not 
necessarily involving every nomipvalism adherent in un- 
pardonable guilt, but yet as, upon the whole, false and 
mischievous together. It is, as I have said, amazing to 
me that any intelligent student of the Bible can possibly 
hold a different view from this. But some intelligent 
students of the Bible do seem to hold a different view. 
Probably among my fellow-subscribers to the published 
proposals for the ‘‘ parliament of religions,” there are 
representatives of this different, this to me incomprehen- 
sible, view of the relation between Christianity and the 
ethnic religions. I, formy part, sundered, as I feel my- 
self to be, in conviction, by a quite impassable gulf of 
dissent, from those who find existing a world-wide sym- 
pathy of religions, inclusive also .of Christianity along 
with the rest—for my own part, I say, I should be glad to 
have this view—from which, let me repeat it again and 
yet again, I recoil, nay, almost revolt, with mind and 
with heart—presented in full, with every advantage that 
lucid exposition and eloquent advocacy could give it, as 
one of the features in the exceedingly various program 
of discussions to which the ‘parliament of religions” 
will furnish forum and audience. And then I should 
like to see the opposite view similarly presented—all with 
the utmost frankness of conscious antagonism on either 
side, while yet with an urbanity and mutual good will 
certain to deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
all men everywhere, of whatever diverse religious faiths, 
who might hear or read what was thus propounded. 

In these last words of mine, I indicate the sense in 
which I myself understand that expression, occurring 
in the first small edition issued of the preliminary report 
by the chairman of the committee having this grave mat- 
ter in charge, which has evoked some frank and friend- 
ly hostile animadversion from honorably zealous and 
jealous Christian critics. I mean the expression stating 
it as one of the objects of the “‘ parliament of religions” 

‘to promote and deepen the spirit of true brotherhood 
among the religions of the world.” Just now, in proc- 
ess of preparing the present article, I have read aloud to 
an interested, intelligent listener, the statement of object 
thus quoted, with the result that the first instinctive un- 
derstanding of the statement on the part of. that listener 
was identical with my own interpretation here given. Still, 
of course, the alternative sense is undoubtedly possible, 
nay, is even the one more immediately obvious—this, not- 
withstanding that with absolute strictness of interpreta- 
tion applied to the language, there would be found stated 
in it,an object that could not, in any way whatsoever, the 
‘way proposed or other, be secured, The spirit of broth- 
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hood existing, granted that such a spirit exists, among 
the religions of the world, is an unascertained, let us say, 
but it is an absolutely constant quantity, incapable of 
either increase or dimunition. The religions themselves 
might conceivably change, and become other than what 
they are; but the religions abiding the same, the mutual 
approach among them, the spirit of brotherhood allying 
one to another, is self-evidently a fixed and invariable 
sum. We state all that is practicable in the way of un- 
dertaking as to this particular point, when we say that 
the brotherhood now subsisting, unsuspected, if such 
brotherhood there be, of religion and religion, may be 
ascertained and brought fairly to light. 

That brotherly spirit which is really capable of being 
‘‘ deepened” is the brotherly spirit between man and 
man, however separated such twain may be by opposition 
of religious faith. The deepening of this brotherly spirit 
is surely a Christian object, and one well worthy of a 
great effort on the part of Christians to subserve. And 
this object it is—as a change of expression chosen accord- 
ingly, for subsequent editions of the report referred to, 
will expressly show—which, in part, the ‘‘ parliament of 
religions” will hope to do something to promote. As a 
means to the accomplishing of this, it will certainly be 
well to let all the religions ef the world, the many false, 
not less than the one true, represent themselves, each to 
the best possible advantage consistent with its own real 
character. If any religion suffers in consequence, it as- 
suredly will not be the true religion. Indeed, my own 
individual trust is so absolute in the eventual ascendant 
power of truth, andin the value of full, candid discus- 
sion ag the medium in which this power of truth best 
discovers and glorifies itself, that I should like to have 
the ‘‘ parliament of religions” even a more hospitable 
and amore crowded arena than it is perhaps likely to 
be. Ishould like to have not only the great historical 
ethnic religious faithsof the world offer themselves in 
exhibit, but-also such later products of the human in- 
vention as Mormonism, for example; and as the Posi- 
itivist’s substitute for religion, his so-called Religion of 
Humanity—to take two instances removed from one an- 
other by the whole longest diameter of difference in ap- 
peal to different minds. I should like exceedingly to 
have John Morley present, as he could present it, the 
Positivist’s , ‘‘ synthesis” of the facts of the universe 
in the form of a religion proposed to take the place of a 
discredited Christianity. Ido not quite know whether 
Mr. Stuiner would be the man, but I should like to have 
their best living man, whoever he is, show us the doc- 
trines, with the grounds of the doctrines, of the Mor- 
mons. Tome it would be instructive, edifying. Per- 
haps Dr. James Martineau, in his green old age, would 
undertake to maintain theism against Mr. Morley’s con- 
scientious atheism. Perhaps Senator Edmunds would 
search out the reasons submitted for Mormonism. 

Now of course Christianity will, in a sense, and that 
an important sense, represent itself, without any express 
effort on our part to have it do so, in the very existence, 
and in the natural, the unavoidable character of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. But express effort on our part will 
be wisely bestowed in rendering this incidental and una- 
voidable exhibition to mankind of what Christianity is, 
as complete, and as pure, and as striking, as it admits of 
being. No explanation in words that we can possibly 
offer will countervail the malign effect of unchristian or 
antichristian concrete appearances that we, reputedly a 
Christian nation, shall, during the continuance of the 
great ecumenical spectacle, put before the eyes of our 
guests assembled from all over the world. If we oblit- 
erate the Christian rest day, if we obtrude the means of 
intoxication with brutalizing drinks upon the attention 
of spectators—why, we shall seem to be showing what 
Christianity permits Christians todo. We shall indeed 
really be showing only what very imperfect Christians 
will doin spite of Christianity; or, it may be, what those 
not Christian at all, not Christian even in name, will do, 
living in the midst of Christian light and Christian spirit 
diffused everywhere around them like a universal cir- 
cumambient atmosphere. This is what we shall really 
be showing; but we shall seem to be showing the nature 
and effectof Christianity. I, formy part, am very deeply 
concerned about this concrete ostensible exhibit of the 
Christian religion, the most conspicuous, most command-. 
ing, most unescapable, least gainsayable, exhibit that we 
shall make of the Christian religion on occasion of the 
World’s Fair of ’98. 

Well, if we misrepresent Christianity by blotting out 
the weekly rest day, we shall thereby at least represent, 
a8 I fear, but too fairly, the dominant conscience with 
Which American Christians of to-day profess and prac- 
tice their faith, I verily believe that, if the gates of the 
great exhibition are open on Sunday, the nominal Chris- 
tians, nay, I need not say the nominal Christians, but 
the Christians of the country will themselves have a 
serious accountability for that result. My observation is 
that Christians do not scruple, that Christian ministers do 
not scruple—of course, I cannot mean to make the appli- 
cation of this remark universal, but I do mean to make it 
very wide—to travel long distances by railway on Sun- 
day, as often as it suits their convenience to do so. I 
Speak of this practice only by way of suitable example. 

then is a public act performed by Christians, 
Under the eye of the whole community not Christian, 
Which serves to fix beyond gainsaying, for all men to see 


\it, the estimate placed by Christians upon the sacredness 
of the rest day. With what face can we exclaim in 
pious horror against the opening of the World’s Fair on 
(Sunday, if on Sunday we travel all day to reach the 
World’s Fair, or to return to our homes having spent the 
Saturday preceding in seeing the World’s Fair? The 
not-Christian part of the community do not mistake in 
rating our zeal for Sabbath-keeping about as they practi- 
cally do. a 

Still, in spite of all this flagrant inconsistency on the 
part of Christians, flaunted in the face of the world not 
Christian, I hope against hope that the Columbian Fair 
will be closed on Sundays. I wish I could say that I 
hope, even against hope, that the Columbian Fair will 
be free from the offense of intoxicants offered for sale! 

The exhibit of Christianity that, during the World’s 
Fair, not in the World’s Fair, this supposedly Christian 
nation will furnish to the adherents of ethnic religions 
visiting us—that may well engage the concern and the 
effort and the prayer of all earnest American Christians. 
It is a great opportunity brought to our very doors. Let 
us know it,-welcome it, embrace it. Not in this present 
generation will it cometo us again. 

TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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INDIAN 








BY THE HON. B. W. PERKINS, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KANSAS. 


THE Administration of President Harrison was con- 
fronted by substantially the same difficulties in dealing 
with Indians that have confronted other Administrations, 
and which, in many instances, brought humiliation and 
mortification to those who believe that the red men are 
the wards of the Government and should be cared for 
and protected as human beings and elevated to the plane 
of American citizenship. It is true that, with the prog- 
ress of civilization and the growth and development of 
our country, the Indians are brought into closer relation- 
ship with the white settlements, their wild and warlike 
dispositions curbed and restrained, their reservations 
circumscribed, and by contact with the white settler 
are taught some of the lessons of civilized life; yet, new 
questions and perplexities are constantly arising, so that 
the old difficulties were met at the threshold of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s Administration, which baffled the earnest 
endeavors of some of the best Administrations of the 
past. : 

The position of the Indians in this country is anoma- 
lous, and their treatment calls for exceptional legislation 
and peculiar methods of administration. For the most 
part they are almost entirely ignorant of the English 
language, and, with remarkable conservatism, persist in 
the use of their native languages, thus requiring the 
Government to transact the great body of its business 
with them through interpreters. While fairly intelligent 
within the range of their observation and experience, 
they are almost without information on all those ques- 
tions which constitute the common fund of intelligence 
among our own people. They have their traditions and 
symbols and are remarkably superstitious; but they are 
without literature, have but few schools of their own, 
no libraries, no newspapers, no history, except the 
broken fragments of a tradition that is handed down 
from generation to generation. They persist, for the 
most part, in old traditional modes of dress and habits, 
and, in many instances, cherish the most absurd notions 
of spiritual things. They have strong race antagonisms, 
and most of them look upon the white men as their 
enemies and oppressors, and have been taught from 
immemorial days that they would exterminate them if 
they could. Many of them live in regions remote from 
civilization; hundreds and thousands of them have 
never seen a railway train, and have but a faint realiza- 
tion of civilized government, except as it is presented to 
them at the Agency, With few exceptions, they are 
almost entirely ignorant of the greatness, the power and 
the superiority of the civilization with which they are 
in contact, but of which they are almost without con- 
ception. They are divided into tribes, and occupy reser- 
vations, which are widely separated but which, in the 
aggregate, constitute an area of territory almost as large 
as that of Denmark, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and Greece combined. 
These reservations are scattered all over the West, and 
are found in almost every Western State and Territory. 
The difficulties in dealing with all these people, differing 
so widely among themselves, and each tribe or body 
having separate claims upon the Government by reason 
of special treaties or agreements, can only be compre- 
hended by those who have, in a practical way, been called 
upon to grapple with the questions of Indian Adminis- 
tration. The method of dealing with them is through a 
system of agencies, by which a petty despotism is neces- 
sarily established over each tribe, involving elements of 
perplexity and difficulty. Many of these tribes have, 
by virtue of treaties with the Government, relinquished 

land and reservations, formerly possessed or occupied 
by them. Under these treaties they are the recipients 
of clothing and other articles for personal use, as well 
as annuities and gratuities, which are to be paid to them 
annually, These treaties must be observed, and the 








who would wrong them or deprive them, by dishonest 
practices, of that which is rightly theirs. 

Some of these difficulties are the result of a bad sys- 
tem, but which system it is difficult to change. Some 
result from defective legislation, and the remedy lies in 
Congressional action. Some grow out of the weakness 
or mistakes of administration, and their correction is to 
be found and hoped for in improved administrative 
methods. Necessarily, many of the evils complained of 
in the Indian service are incident to the circumstances 
of the case, and are almost insurmountable, being neither 
the fault of the law nor the fault of the Administration, 
but which in time will be cured by the education and 
civilization of the Indians and by a common conception 
and recognition of their rights. 

Knowing the history of the past, and recognizing the 
difficulties to be contended with, President Harrison 
called to his assistance men who were iu full sympathy 
with the Indians, and who, by training and experience, 
were well calculated to care for their interests in a con- 
scientious and capable way, and yet who, by wholesome 
example and precept, would bring the Indians -into 
closer relations with the civilized communities of the 
country than they had theretofore enjoyed. For Secre- 
tary of the Interior he selected the Hon. John W. Noble, 
a lawyer of learning and experience, a man of generous 
impulses, deeply sympathetic, but stern and determined 
when necessary to act, and a man who, by impulse and 
nature, would scrupulously strive to protect every right 
that belonged to the Indians and yet elevate them and 
lead them from the traditions and tribal organizations 
that had theretofore environed and enslaved them. 

For Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he selected the 
Hon. T. J. Morgan, who had been Secretary of the 
Indian Rights Defense Association, and who, by educa- 
tion and nature, was exceedingly well qualified to give 
attention to the details of the Indian Service, and to 
grapple with the complicated and difficult questions that 
confront the officer who has charge of the Indian Bureau 
of the Government. His many years of educational 
work had fitted him to organize the industrial and reser- 
vation schools on a higher plane than they had enjoyed 
theretofore, and his kind heart and sympathetic nature 
prompted him to give his best efforts to protect the 
Indians in every right that had been or should be guar- 
anteed to them by the Government. Earnest, conscien- 
tious and capable, he has labored to elevate the Indians 
and to qualify them for the responsible duties of citizen- 
ship. The subordinate officers were also selected with 
great care and with due regard for their special fitness 
for the work that was to be assigned them. ; 

Having organized the great Interior Department on 
these lines, and particularly that portion of it which had 
to do with Indian affairs and with Indian rights, the first 
effort of the Administration was to improve, so far as 
possible, the conduct of affairs at Indian agencies and to 
introduce new methods and greater care as well as more 
earnest zeal in the management and supervision of the 
educational instrumentalities that Congress had author- 
ized for the good of the Indians; and it has been gratify- 
ing to all that in this the Administration has been emi- 
nently successful. 

Second. The Administration also recognized more 
completely than any former one the great idea that the 
ultimate solution of these important questions was to be 
found in changing and converting the Indians into 
American citizens. Commissioners were appointed, 
agreements were secured, and millions of acres of un- 
occupied Indian lands were obtained for the home-seek- 
seekers of the country, while the lands that remained to 
the Indians were allotted to them in severalty, and zeal- 
ous, capable agents were appointed to superintend the 
work and to encourage among the Indians a kindly spirit 
that would prompt them to make selections of land and 
to locate thereon for purposes of a home, Thus thou- 
sands of Indians were induced to become possessors in 
their own right of homesteads, which they are gradu- 
ally learning to cultivate, and as each Indian who takes 
his land in severalty becomes thereby a citizen of the 
United States he secures the protection of the law, has 
the right to appeal to the courts of this country, and 
realizes that the rights and privileges attaching to citi- 
zenship are his. He gradually breaks away from the 
traditions and trammels of the tribe, and, as has been 
said by General Morgan, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, ‘‘separates himself from the benumbing com- 
munism of his people, accustoms himself by degrees to 
the exercise of individual rights, and learns by experience 
some practical and much-needed lessons in regard to the 
protection of his own interests, the assertion of his own 
rights, and the exercise of his own privileges.” The sur- 
plus lands acquired from the Indians were restored to 

the public domain, and the steady tide of white immi- 
gration poured in upon them, surrounding the Indians 
with civilized communities and carrying to them the 
vitalizing touch of Christian methods and civilized life. 
Third. It has been the policy of Mr. Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration to observe punctually and faithfully every 
agreement and treaty theretofore made with the Indians, 
in order to remove, if possible, all complaint on their part 
of injustice which in the past has been sucha fruitful 
source of unrest and trouble. The last Congress made a 
noteworthy record in its appropriations and in its 





Indians protected in their rights from the greed of those 
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made with the Indians and giving to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs the power to comply with the 
stipulations and obligations of the Government. Not 
only has the Government in recent acts of legislation 
been just te the Indians but in an exceptional degree it 
has been generous and indulgent, and its Congressional 
work has received the warm approval and commendation 
of Mr. Harrison as President. 

Again, the Adminstration further recognized that if 
the Indians were to be qualified for the duties of citizen- 
ship and were to be sustained and protected in their 
rights, they must be educated. Our methods of labor 
and our ideas of industry must be instilled into the 
minds of the rising generation, and they must be trained 
to such habits as would bring them into sympathetic re- 
lationship with us if they are to constitute a part of the 
body politic. The boys and girls must be made conscious 
of their own defects and taught to appreciate thrift, 
industry, education and morality as it had never been 
taught to them theretofore, and whatever it was com- 
petent and proper for the Government to do in this great 
work should be done in an efficient, zealous and faithful 
way. Accordingly, special efforts have been put forth by 
the Administration to improve the educational facilities 
among the Indians and to bring as large a number as 
possible of the young under the best educational influ- 
ences. The schools in existence have been improved in 
quality, enlarged in capacity and systematized and devel- 
oped in every direction, so that more than 17,000 chil- 
dren have been enrolled during the past year, and with 
the present plans provision is made for the accommoda- 
tion and attendance of 20,000 Indian children. The 
great training schools at Carlisle,Penn.; Lawrence,Kan.; 
Genoa, Neb.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Carson, Nev.; 
Salem, Ore., and others, have been under the most 
efficient management, and the Indian pupils have been 
cared for by men and women of the highest moral char- 
acter, and the children have shown a remarkable aptitude 
for acquisition and advancement. They have made rapid 
progress in the English language and in the various in- 
dustries taught at the schools. I think it safe to say that 
if these schools are sustained as now equipped and are 
supported so that they can continue their work for a 
very few years, the Indian question is practically solved 
to the satisfaction and gratification of good people every- 
where. This will be true particularly of those who are 
brought under the immediate control and influence of 
the schools, and the children thus taught, if continued 
a sufficient length of time so that they can secure the 
full benefit of the culture funished by them will become 
to all intents and purposes Americans, capable of main- 
taining themselves in the struggle of our modern life 
fairly well. But tomake this work, so favorably and 
auspiciously prosecuted and carried on by the Adminis- 
tration, as effective as it should be, the system of schools 
should be extended until they embrace all the available 
Indian youth of school age, and should be given a char- 
acter of permanence and stability that will promise the 
best results. With this accomplished, Indian outbreaks 
and Indian wars will be heard of no more forever; the 
traditions and superstitions of the past will disappear; 
the communal! and tribal organization will be broken up; 
the individuality of the Indian will be encouraged and 
strengthened; the tepee will be a reminiscence, and sun 
dances and the implements of violence and warfare will 
give way to the family altar and to the implements of 
husbandry and peace, and the Christian people of the 
world will rejoice because the Indian problem has been 
solved and the work of converting the red man and edu- 
cating him into a civilized human being has been suc- 
cessfully and substantially completed. 

In my judgment, the Indian Service is better to-day 
than ever before in the history of the Government. 
Treaties and agreements are more faithfully observed, 
and payments are more promptly made; schools are more 
numerous and carfully conducted, and the rights of the 
Indians are more scrupulously observed. In brief, as be- 
fore suggested, the good people of the country never had 
so much occasion to rejoice at a justand humane system 
of treating the wards of the nation as at the present 
time; and the Adminis‘ration of President Harrison 
should be warmly commended for this most excellent 
showing. Clean, capable, efficient and intensely patri- 
otic and American in all its branches, the Administration 
of President Harrison has been particularly happy and 
successful in its conduct and management of the Indian 
affairs of the country. 

SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MORMON SERMONS. 
BY THE REV. W. S. HAWKES. 


THEY were delivered in the Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City by prominent members of the Mormon Church, and 
must be considered as fairly representing their teaching 
in respect to the matters of which they treat. Our party 
had just returned from a trip into the grand Uintah 
Mountains, where we had been studying geology at first 
hand and enjoying the magnificent scenery of God’s 
handiwork, The “ Professor” of our party had made 
the geology of the Territory his study for several years, 
and we were ready to accept his views, which were in 
accord with those of the leading scientists of the world. 














This fact made parts of the sermon we heard seem all 
the more remarkable. 
The audience was assembled in the large Tabernacle 


-iu Salt Lake, which reminds one of a huge turtle; it is 


in the same plat of ground with the small tabernacle, or 
“‘ Assembly Hall,” as the Mormons call it, which has 
many pinnacles, and is a very respectable-looking build- 
ing within or without. The unfinished Temple is also 
near by. There are four temples in Mormondom, from 
100 to 150 miles apart, which are not for worship, but 
for the secret rites of marriage, baptism for the dead, 
etc, called ‘‘ endowments.” Preaching services are never 
held in these, but in meeting houses, or tabernacles. 

The preacher was Bishop Whitney, of one of the Salt 
Lake Wards, or parishes, who is one of the best edu- 
cated and most fluent speakers of the Mormon Church. 
His theme was ‘‘ Obedience to the Commands of God,” 
altho he did not announce it or take any text, and few 
of their preachers ever do. In enforcing the importance 
of obedience he declared that the worlds were snbject to 
the same law, they being “living creatures,” citing 
Romans 8: 19-22 for proof, and the revelations to Joseph 
Smith, the prophet of Mormonism. God had revealed 
to him that this earth was a living creature with a heart 
and lungs; and the breathing of this creature—the 
inspiration and expiration—was the cause of the ebb and 
flow of the tides of the ocean! In speaking of the other 
worlds of the universe he said that scieritific men had 
always disagreed about the length of the days of Crea- 
tion, as spoken of in the book of Genesis, but that was 
only one of many of the obscure things of the Bible 
which the revelation to the Prophet Joseph had made 
clear and plain. For the Lord showed to him that there 
was a key to the mystery of the creation—days which all 
the theologians of the sects had failed to discover. The 
text in 2 Peter 3:8, ‘‘One day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,” was 
the key to explain it all, and the world was just six 
thousand years in the making. But, he said, some 
scientist might object that there were rocks and strata 
of the earth’s crust that were many more thousands of 
years old. That was easy enough to explain; there were 
many worlds in long time past which were disobedicnt 
to the commands of God, and therefore were destroyed 
and their particles were flying through space till God 
was ready to create this world, when he reached out 
and gathered, them in (and the Bishop flourished his 
long arms in the air to show how it was done) and they 
‘were returned to the hand or mill of the potter, as it 
were,” and made into this earth, which accounts for the 
ancient rocks and strata. Think of it; this man a bishop 
of the Mormon Church, as well educated as any of them, 
considered as brighter than most of them, one of the 
prominent city officials and, actually, the Chancellor of 
Deseret University. Fancy the Lord making this earth, 
as a cook a plum pudding, and sticking in the rocks and 
strata as plums around its surface. Does not Utah need 
education? When the bishop made that surprising 
statement the writer looked around on the sea of Mormon 
faces, five or six thousand of them, but there was not one 
that showed surprise or questioning. They all received 
it as sober truth, and undoubtedly would if he had said the 
moon was made of green cheese. 

After three months in the mental and moral atmo- 
sphere of New England the writer was in the same place 
a year afterward and heard Apostle John Taylor preach. 
He is ason of the Taylor who succeeded Brigham Young, 
but possesses none of his father’s ability or shrewdness, 
nor coarseness, it might be added. He is yet a very 
young man to occupy such a position, and is conceited 
to a degree, and pompous withal. He made a rambling 
address in which he made some surprising quotations of 
Scripture, and gave an excellent specimen of Mormon 
logic. In quoting a text to support a statement he would 
sometimes get apart of a verse from the Gospels and 
the remainder from the Epistles, and give them as one 
verse, and this repeatedly. He said: ‘‘ Luke in his ac- 
count of Paul’s conversion says, ‘The men heard a 
voice but saw no light,’ but Mark im his account says, 
‘The men saw a light but heard no voice.’” All things 
considered this was a very free rendering of the passage. 
(Comp. Acts 9: 7 with 22:9.) While very pompously ex- 
horting the strangers present to accept this revelation, 
he was thus rhetorical: ‘‘Therefore, strangers and 
friends, I testify unto you that hear me, that ‘Whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock; and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it 
fellr” The strangers smiled; some of the elders who 
sat behind him had been restive at his rambling quota- 
tions of Scripture, probably knowing his weakness, and 
upon this one pulled his coat; he stopped and leaned his 
head over to listen, and then drew himself up in a very 
impressive manner and said: ‘‘ I repeat unto you,” and 
got it right thattime. But hardly one of the Mormon 
audience present apparently saw it. We took it as a 
prediction recalling that of Caiaphas as given in John 
11: 49-52. And now the beginning of it seems to have 
begun. ; 

He said the advantages of the Mormon over the sects 
consisted in the fact that they absolutely knew 
the truth, while the sects have to guess at it 
and were all divided over the interpretation of 





Scripture. He could certainly know the truth because 
he had the gift of the Holy Ghost; and in telling how 
he knew it he gave this bit of logic and argument: “1 
repented of my sins and went down into the waters of 
baptisra and had them washed away; I had the hands of 
the holy priesthood laid on my head and received the 
Holy Ghost, and therefore am able to discern the truth.” 
Is not that easy and clear? We wish Joaquin Miller had 
heard those sermons. 

SALT Lake City, UTAH. 


» 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


After our unpleasantness with Italy, we met and shook 
hands a few days ago and agreed that both countries 
were mutually friendly, and that they bad settled up with 
honor on both sides. The Baron de Fava and President 
Harrison were solemnly presented to each other in the 
Blue room at the White House, the Baron as again Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from the Kingdom of Italy and Mr. 
Harrison as the chief officer of a great republic. They 
had a previous acquaintance with each other, and Mr. 
Fava has dined several times at the state dinners of 
President Harrison, and, as dean of the diplomatic corps, 
that is, the one who has been longest in this country, has 
escorted Mrs. Harrison to the table while the President 
led the way with Madame Fava. The minister is tall 
and slender, with a Roman nose not subject to duty, as 
he has always worn it, and with short, fine gray hair. 
He is very courteous to his friends, and looks as coof and 
calm as an Anglo-Saxon. He is not at all the typical 
black-haired, black-eyed, olive-hued, tropical stranger of 
whom we think when we talk of an Italian. Our Min- 
ister to Italy, Mr. Porter, must have arrived in Italy 
about the same time with Mr. Fava here, and 
was probably going through a somewhat similar 
presentation to the King of Italy in a room of 
the Palace on one of the hills of Rome. Being 
a king, il Rot Umberto, he must be spoken of as 
receiving in a palace, but really the building so called in 
Rome is only larger than the ,White House, not 
very different otherwise. Uinberto was not ona throne 
any more than the President, and he shook hands with 
Mr. Porter as much as Mr. Harrison.did with Mr. Fava. 
The throne of Italy is a gilded chair rather larger than 
some of the others in the same apartment, and it has a 
soft cushion. I know that, for I tried it one day, and 
then as I suddenly realized that I, a’ Republican, was 
seated on a throne, I jumped up so hastily as to tip the 
chair forward a little, and then its hind legs went down 
with a thump upon the floor that knocked a great deal of 
dust out of the carpet, which, however, looked like any 
common North American dust, such as-housekeepers here 
pursue with an hereditary enmity. This commonalty of 
dust alone ought to make a feeling of friendship between 
the Executive Mansion here and the one in Italy. Si- 
multaneously with the little ceremony at the White House 
the Senate was arguing Mr. Dolph’s bill to provide for 
the punishment of violations of the treaty rights of 
aliens. - 

There really is very little objection to be made to this 
bill, but there must always be an opposition to the best 
arranged project in order to get it done. The thumb is 
always in astate of lifelong opposition to the fingers, and 
the Democratic Party is ina similar state toward the Re- 
publican—for its good, no doubt. So Mr. Gray, of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Palmer, of Illinois, did their best 
against the bill. Mr. Gray, a tall, handsome man, with 
dark hair and eyes, and hair that has grown gray within 
two o1 three years, said that Congress could not legislate 
to other legislative bodies its own legislative powers, but 
that it must make a criminal code for aliens defining 
crimes and affixing punishment. Mr. Palmer, a stout, 
ruddy-faced man, with white hair and white beard, 
argued that it would make a difference between aliens 
and citizens, placing their protection in the hands of two 
distinct powers. Nothing could be worse than to take it 
out of the jurisdiction of the State courts. 

The fact that States could not say to foreign powers 
that ‘‘ they” were dealing with the alien did not occur 
to Mr. Palmer, he was so determinedly a States rights 
man. 

Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, who is one of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and who has also been appointed by 
the President as one of the two arbitrators from the 
United States on theBering Sea question,and who will then 
have even more opportunity to see the workings of law 
between one country and another, said that the United 
States was treated with opprobrium and contempt be- 
cause the Government had to confess that it had no power 
to fulfill its treaty stipulations. The United States will 
have to stop making treaties for the protection of Amer- 
ican citizens abroad, because it cannot return that kind- 
ness by promising protection to foreign citizens in this 
country. 

Mr. Gray interrupted there and asked if it would have 
made any difference with the result in New Orleans if 
the pending law had been passed and was then in force. 
Mr. Morgan made the answer that one would think 
Mr. Gray might have seen, namely, that our Government 
could then have said that we had a legal remedy and 
that it would be applied. Mr. Morgan went on from 
that to say that if it had been American citizens killed 
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in Italy, and the Government there had made the reply 
we were obliged to make, we would have said at once, 
“Your Government is a very imperfect one, and you 
ought to have informed us of your inability when the 
treaty was pending.” Mr. Blaine had been compelled, 
and rightly, to use the secret service fund to pay $25,000 
to the families of the men massacred in New Orleans. It 
was a pitiable state of things when a great government 
like ours was compelled to resort to the secret service 
fund to keep peace with a foreign government. Mr. 
Morgan and the other members of the Committee had 
the best of the argument; but nevertheless the bill was 
postponed until the next session. Probably the oppo- 
nents thought that the political struggle now upon us 
would give us a sufficient field in which to expend our 
energies until next winter. We have a general, blind 
faith that the “country will be safe” even if we do 
nothing on vitaland important questions, which is like a 
Mohammedan’s belief in fate and the will of Allah. 

The House meanwhile fought on over the Sundry Civil 
bill, the Republicans trying to make the Democrats give 
a sum that would be enough to keep the object for which 
it was destined alive. They had a practical little com- 
‘ment on the results of the way they would treat the Rock 
Creek and Zoological Park in the escape of one of the 
grizzly bears confined there, and the fright of the whole 
countryside. The appropriation for the Park has al- 
ways been small, and so the bears’ cave was not made 
quite as safe as it should be, and there is only one watch- 
man at night. The bear got out, with a feat of climbing 
that was marvelous, but successful, and had to be killed, 
as he was too savage to be recaptured. 

Besides the bear and the bill which would not have 
appropriated money enough to keep him in his cave, we 
have had a ball at the British Legation and a semi-royal 
prince staying at the Shoreham in a state of incognito, 
which the society here that adores foreigners, thinks very 
cruel, and, more interesting than all the rest, was the 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Association. 

The British ball was a mixture of American and Eng- 
lish flags on the staircase of the Legation building, with 
the large picture of Queen Victoria at the top landing, 
painted when she was you:.g and made as nearly hand- 
some as the artist’s skill could do, and yet preserve a shad- 
ow of likeness. The Marine Band in the ballroom play- 
ed beautifully, as it always does, and began with ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” as an international courtesy. 
The Legation has been cut off from giving any festivi- 


ties for twelve weeks, having to go into court mourning 


six weeks at the death of the Duke of Clarence, and then 
again at that of the Grand Duke of Hesse,the German son- 
in-law of the Queen, husband of the Princess Alice, who 
herself died several years ago. The windows of the ball- 
room were open, and the shrubs and bushes in the yard 
of the building were hung with colored lanterns. There 
are two large drawing-rooms besides the ballroom, so 
that there was plenty of room for the guests. There 
were many of the diplomatic corps; our own Cabinet 
officers were there—Mr. and Mrs. Noble, Mr. and Mrs, 
Elkins, Mr. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, with his 
daughter, Mrs, Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Rusk, the At- 
torney-General and Mrs. Miller, the Chief Justice and 
Mrs. Fuller, Justice and Mrs. Field, Justice and Mrs. 
Brewer, Mrs, Carey, Mrs. Sheridan, Mrs. Julian James, 
Mr. and Mrs, John W. Foster, and a great many society 
people. 

The incognito prince-was the Duke von Isenberg and 
Birstein, and the papers say that he had been at the 
Shoreham a week or two, quietly seeing the city and 
making the excursions to Mount Vernon and Alexandria 
and Arlington, which are so interesting, especially in the 
pleasant weather of May, and nobody dreamed of his ex- 
istence here. ‘‘ They say” that the regret of the society 
people here is very deep. The more democratic we are, 
apparently the more we ‘‘love a lord.” He was at last 
found out from his recklessly registering under his true 
name, when he came back here a second time from 
Chicago, and the German embassy made itself agreeable 
to him, and the reporters of various papers made them- 
selves—as agreeable as they could; but it was all a little 
late; he was ready then to go away, after he had been 
presented to our President. That and two invitations to 
dinner were all he allowed himself. 

The American. Home Missionary Association held its 
first meeting in the evening, and filled the largest church 
in the city, the Congregational at the corner of Tenth 
and G Streets. The galleries, the floors were all filled 
when Mr. Dingley, of Maine, who was called upon to 
preside, rose and opened the meeting. It was made re- 
ligious by its subject, and the ceremonies began with the 
organ and choir, a Scripture lesson, read by the Rev. Mr. 
Lyman, of Massachusetis, another hymn, and then the 
annual sermon by the Rev. Dr. Meredith, of Brooklyn, 


N.Y. He held his audience through a long sermon— | 


long, but good, and broken now and then by a little 
burst of what we must call applause, because we have no 
better word for it, but which was an outburst of more 
warmth and more real feeling than mere applause. 

That public meeting was the beginning, and the next 
day was filled with business of all sorts, commencing at 
half-past eight—with prayer—in the morning, At nine 
o'clock the Rev. Dr. Newman, pastor of the church, gave 
an ecclesiastical welcome, and the Hon. Mr. Dingley 
followed with an address that might be called a layman’s 








welcome. Both men spoke well. Dr. Newman is a 
young man, greatly loved in hischurch fer his extreme 
ability, so much needed in the pastor of a great church, 
and for his fine, clear, practical, but thoughtful ser- 
mons. Mr. Dingley Ihave spoken of in a letter previous 
to this as a man of weight in the political world. From 
his address one saw another side of his character and its 
wide capabilities. The ladies gave a reception in the 
afternoon in the parlors of the church, and on the second 
evening there was another full meeting in the auditorium 
of the church with an able address from Justice Brewer 
and the election of Gen. O. O. Howard as President in 
the coming year. On the second day there was a discus- 
sion of papers previously read, again with an interested 
audience. The two or three days of the meeting have 
been so fully attended that people who feel that the 
foreign heathen get more attention than our savages at 
home ought to feel encouraged. The latter class is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention. Dr. Meredith spoke in 
his address on the first day of the immigration we are 
getting from abroad—a country that is importing 
heathen from the lowest classes of Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Russia, and has not been able as yet to 
wake up legislation to check it should especially take 
care of its home missions. There will be, there is, as 
much need of it here as in Africa or Tahiti. 

New York has been a foreign city so long that ten 
years ago a lady who wished to visit some patients at an 
almshouse hospital had to get permission to do so from a 
foreign priest, and was attended from one bed to another 
by a woman who could scarcely speak English, and who 
saw severely that she spoke to no one but those who 
were strictly American natives. It was an unpleasant 
experience. There are heathen here in Washington, and 
Mrs. Teller and Mrs. La Fetra and some other ladies 
have been doing a good work in the alleys and byways 
of the city. We have the Howard University on one 
side of the city, working for the benefit of those who 
have climbed part of the way up toward civilization and 
education; but it cannot reach over into the slums, and 
lift out the children there. This requires immediate 
work directly among them. Howard University is on 
one side of Washington, but there is a great deal of 
Congo on the other side. Mrs. Teller and the ladies of 
the Christian Temperance Union have begun a home 
mission work that lay at their doors. 

As a last bit of political interest in connection with 
the black race, I am reminded that there is one colored 
member of Congress, a‘Mr. Cheatham, in the House. His 
record in the Congressional Directory reads like that of 
any of his white brethren. Born in 1857, in North Caro- 
lina, went to public and private school as a boy, andas a 
youth into the Normal Department of Shaw University 
at Raleigh, graduated there and went into the College 
Department of the University, graduated there, was 
made Registrar of Deeds of Vance County, and was 
elected to the Fifty-first Congress. So this is his second 
term in Congress. Upto that time you could not think 
that you were not reading about a white man; then a 
line says: ‘‘ He is a bright mulatto, the only colored rep- 
resentative in Congress. He was elected to the Fifty- 
first and re-elected to the Fifty-second Congress as a 
Republican.” 

The especial interest in him arises from his reply to a 
Mr. Johnson, a Republican, who made a savage speech 
against the Democrats last week, so savage that it set the 
House into a quarrel that lasted an hour, during which 
time they quieted down only long enough to hear Mr. 
Cheatham in his first speech, called from him by the at- 


_tack of Mr. Johnson. Mr. Cheatham isa Republican and 


sits with them; but his speech was so calm, conciliatory 
and philosophic in regard to the position of the black 
race in the South, that at the end many Democrats went 
over and shook hands with him. The Republicans did 
not manifest so much pleasure. Few of them are willing 
to stir up the old feelings of antagonism in the way Mr. 
Johnson did; but if a member does so it rather pleases 
them to see that the Southern Democrats are sensitive to 
such a degree that they cannot hear any allusion to the 
late war or its causes without immediately deprecating 
it as the “‘ bloody shirt.” That is their chief sarcasm, and 
they consider it deadly. 


Sine Arts. 


THE LATE OPENING AT THE METROPOLITAN 
* MUSEUM. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 











THE Metropolitan Museum, which has recently held its 
twenty-third semiannual exhibition, has more than one 
important addition of which to boast. 

The Museum has barely passed its majority, the report 
of 1892 being its twenty-second report. Three years ago 
the new building was added to the Museum, and at once 
it proved too strait for the treasures that poured in, so 
that the erection of the new north wing had to be under- 
taken last year. This it is hoped will be completed the 
coming autumn. 

It is really but a few years since the institution was domi- 
ciled in the old Cruger house on Fourteenth Street. To those 
of us who took pleasure in visiting it in those early days 
when the Di Cesnola collection was but newly acquired and 
all the world was agape over its wonders, when the Castel- 





lani collection with its superb luster ware and rare majol- 

ica was tempting us to pay exorbitant sums in order to 

secure it for New York, this amazing growth of the 

Museum seems magical, like that of Aladdin’s palace or 

Mammon’s “ Fabrick huge,” the work of an hour that 
“ Rose like an exhalation.” 


But those interested in the Museum may easily note at each 
semiannual exhibition, the changes and enlargements that 
take place, the steps through which this change has been 
wrought, and the growing order that is more and more 
apparent at each new opening. 

In the more crowded days only a few specimens of a kind 
could be displayed at once, and so a helter-skelter arrange- 
ment was hit upon, the effect of which was confusing, and 
the Di Cesnola collection, tho vastly valuable, over- 
topped everything. Now there are other important collec. 
tions which hold theirown. The Willard collection of ar- 
chitectural casts looms up with increasing importance, 
and there is the promise in the near future of large addi- 
tions to the casts in the department of sculpture. Many 
of the minor collections are now well placed. so that they 
can be studied satisfactorily. Among these may be men- 
tioned the small but interesting collection of iron work 
from Mr. Marquand, the fragments of Egyptian textile 
fabrics which are arranged in swing cases on a line with the 
Egyptian mummies, and the treasures: of the Gold Room. 
These changes have been going on gradually, year after 
year; but the progress has been rapid and continuous, 
There has been a large addition to the collection of musical 
instruments given by Mrs. John Crosby Brown, but as yet 
there is no room for their exhibition. A special gallery is 
promised to musical instruments when the new wing is 
com pleted. : 

In the present exhibition the special features are not so 
much the new paintings, tho sixteen modern foreign paint- 
ings were included in the bequest of Mrs. Coles, and three 
pictures, formerly loaned by Mr. William T. Evans, have 
now been given by him; but the interest centers in the fine 
tapestries—thirteen of them—given to the Museum from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Elizabeth U. Céles, and still 
more in the objets dart, ancient and modern, the bequest 
of Mr. Edward C. Moore. Other gifts are a Lowis Quinze 
vase from Miss Sarah Lazarus, to be added to former valu- 
able contributions from herself and her sister, given in 
memory of their father and mother; and, as usual, a gift 
from Mr. Henry G. Marquand, patron of arts and President 
of the Metropolitan Museum Association, whose strength 
is always exerted for good in the cause of art with ever- 
widening influence. This time it is a small collection of 
antiquities, lately found in Italy, which he has given, in- 
cluding some glass, pottery, and fragments of sculpture 
terra cotta, wall painting, and so on. These additions 


‘illustrate mainly the decorative and industrial arts, in 


which lines the Museum needs strengthening. 

A special appeal is made in the annual report of the in- 
stitution for better representation in the departments of 
metal work, glass and ceramic wares, wood carving and 
textile fabrics, for the sake of the educational advantages 
such collections would afford to our American artisans. 

The Coles tapestries have been hung in the corridor of the 
south extension, where they make a fine showing. Six of 
them were formerly the property of the Barbarini, one an 
emblematic representation of Commerce, is from the famous 
Beauvais manufactory, and four scenes from “ Jerusalem 
Delivered” were wrought under the direction of Pietro Fer- 
loni, who directed the manufactory at the Hospital San 
Michele in Rome from 1717 to 1770. These pieces, dated 1739, 
were bought at the Duke of Hamilton’s sale. There is also 
a portrait of Catharine of Russia, a scene from a Roman 
Triumph, and, besides these, another representation of Com- 
merce, which might have heen drawn by Boucher, loaned 
by Mrs. Winslow. The choicest of these tapestries in color, 
design and treatment is, by all odds, the ‘“‘ Fight with 
Wild Beasts in a Ruined Amphitheater ’’ formerly owned 
by the Barbarini family. The sight of these works 
of art of different periods and styles, of which, generally 
speaking, the oldest are the best, suggests at once that 
one or more gaileries should be devoted, when room 
will allow, to tapestries, textile fabrics and embroideries. 
The Egyptian fragments, as has been said, make a good 
show; but there is no display of other stuffs, fabrics or em- 
broideries, with the exception of those now on exhibition 
in the Moore Collection, unless we may count in a few cases 
of lace. For the sake of designers and embroiderers there 
should be exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum stuffs and 
embroideries of all nations. Good examples of polychrome 
embroidery, wrought a century ago and more in our own 
country, should be hunted up from old New England towns 
for this purpose, while choice illustrations of the best work 
of the South Kensington School of Art Needlework or of 
our own Associated Artists should not be wanting.’ In this 
line of exhibits the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston is far 
ahead of that of New York. No doubt the storerooms of 
the Metropolitan Museum contain much material of this 
sort which only needs to be classified and put upon exhibi- 
tion when suitable cases and room can be afforded them. 

The Edward C. Moore collection is one of exceeding in- 
terest. A man must indeed be wholly insensible to the 
beauties of form, color or design who cannot find much to 
hold and attract him in this delightful gallery. Mr. Moore 
was most catholic in his tastes, and he collected beautiful 
objects of all sorts from all countries. His connection 
with-the firm of Tiffany & Co. naturally threw him in 
the way of seeing and studying rare and beautiful opjects 
of art, and much of the improvement in the work of the 
silversmiths of our country is due to hisinfluence. His 
collection, which now enriches the Museum, includes not 
only stuffs and embroideries, Japanese and Turkish, which 
are ranged in cases near the floor, but Oriental and Euro- 
pean glass and pottery, antique and modern; Japanese 
and Chinese curios; jades; crystal balls; weapons—metal, 
bronze, lacquer and straw work; jewelry; and, perhaps 
most interesting of-all, some exquisite figurines of the style 
called “‘Tanagra,’? which would be counted, by most vis- 
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itors, as the gems of the collection: Whatever was beauti- 
ful or rare was fish for his net. He bought largely and 
freeiy, but, with a circumspection of judgment un- 
usual iu collectors, he restrained his admiration and held 
each new purchase in limbo, placing it in quarantine, as it 
were, until it had been in his possession long enough for 
him to judge dispassionately and critically in regard to it. 
If at the end of six months it had borne the test and 
seemed as beautiful or valuable as at the first, it found its 
way into the collection; otherwise it was passed on to 
other purchasers. Thanks to this care and caution the 
Moore collection is one of exceptional interest and value. 

The Trustees report more than nine hundred thousand 
visitors during the year, nearly two hundred thousand 
being Sunday visitors. They also make an urgent appeal 
for an endowment fund and for the Museum Art Schools. 
The income of the desired endowment fund would be 
devoted to the purchase of such rare and valuable objects 
as might be offered for sale. The custom now is to refer, 
in each case, to the Trustees with the question, “Shall 
this amount. be subscribed ?”’ and unless the money is speed- 
ily forthcoming the opportunity is lost. 

As for the art classes, their accommodations are any- 
thing but satisfactory or even comfortable; and yet it is 
eminently suitable that an art school should be carried on 
in connection with the Museum, whose collections should 
be freely at the service of students. In the words of the 
annual report: 

**An honor lies in store for some person of wealth who will fol- 
low what Peter Cooper did for the lower part of the city and Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel has just done in Philadelphia. A commodious 
structure fully adapted to the Museum, and endowed for perfect 
and permanent operation, would be a monument of philanthropy 
and good citizenship.” 

In consideration of the persistent liberality of Mr. Mar- 
quand where the Museum is concerned and his generous 
gifts to it, which, it is said, amount to more than he will 
be able to leave to his children, it might be suggested that 
such a gift would come with excellent grace from some 
other friend of the institution and of the public. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


THE ETIOLOGY OF ENTERIC OR TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


ALL that relates to this fever is of increasing interest, 
because it seems to be more and more becoming the preva- 
lent fever of many of our cities, and to be even worse in its 
relation to crowded populations than is malarial fever as 
torural districts. 

It was formerly known as abdominal typhus, but is so 
very distinct from typhus or ship fever as that the name 
typhoid should be dropped. 

At the recent Hygigenic Congress, in London, a valuable 
paper as to it was furnished by Surgeon Captain A. M. 
Davies, Assistant Professor of Hygiene at Netlay. An ex- 
cellent synopsis of it is furnished by Surgeon A. A. Wood- 
hull of the United States Army from which we here quote: 


“ Professor Davies first showed from the recerds that enteric 
fever is an almost universal accompaniment of an army in the 
field in all parts of the world, even in iselated spots not previous- 
ly occupied, and that diarrhea and other bowel affections pre- 
vail previously to and with the enteric outbreaks. Then, repu- 
diating the doctrine of spontaneous generation in the sense that 
anything may arise from nothing, he laid stress on evolution, as 
a factor that may develop from a non-specific germ a disease- 
cause having special qualities. He quoted as a text the report of 
the Principal Medical Officer in the Egyptian campaign of 1882: 
*Looseness of the bowels, under the name of camp diarrhea, be- 
gins to be common almost as soon as an army takes the field. 
This is ina large number of cases compatible with apparently 
good health, and is doubtless attributable to the changed condi- 
tions of life. Some cases of fever occur, some of very brief dura- 
tion, which are classified as heat fever, and some attended with 
diarrhea, marking the commencement of enteric fever in the 
force. The development of this disease, and the proportions it 
will assume, will be merely a question of time and circumstances.’ 
After citing examples in support, Dr. Davies says: ‘ Now in the 
above-quoted instances, either there was a connection between 
the preliminary diarrhea prevalence and the subsequent enteric 
fever prevalence, or there was not. If we believe in the origin of 
enteric fever purely and simply by specific contagion from a pre- 
existing case, then no amount of diarrhea prevalence is of any 
consequence one way or the other. But assuming for the moment 
that there may be casual connection between the two,’ he traces 
it as far as possible in this way: 

“ First: ‘The actual records seem to show a gradual develop- 
ment of definite enteric fever from ordinary diarrhea, the inter- 
vening degrees of feverishness, malaise, embarras gastrique, 
anomalous and ill-defined fever with diarrhea, apparently being 
separated from each other by no distinct demarcations.’ 

“ Second: * It is more reasonable to expect that the diarrhea in 
weakly and exhausted individuals, with an increase of filth and 
decomposition, polluting soil, air and water, should lead to a de- 
velopment of filth generated, pythogenic peison, capable of caus- 
ing in such weakly persons a fever with diarrhea, a poisoning of 
the organism, producing pyrexia and inflammation of certain 
glands of the alimentary tract; in fact, a specific fever. It sup- 
poses evolution of a disease-poison under increasing conditions of 
pollution of soil, air or water, either separately or together, and 
as such is not unreasonable or illogical. The conditions of camp 
pollution exist and frequently tend to increase. Should they have 
no effect? Why should diarrhea remain simply diarrhea under 

such circumstances, and evolution have no part init?’ 

“Third. * Analogy favors such a view. The independent pro- 
duction of the dysenteric poison is doubted by no one. And the 
the dysentery that arises early in camp life will always become 
contagious and epidemic, unless special precautions are taken. 
And it isa common occurrence to note the prevalence of “ sore 
throat” without any special diphtheritic character some time 
before the actual outbreak of diphtheria, which appears to point 
to the gradual eyolution of the specific poison.’ 

“* Now, accepting the modern belief that there is a specific 
parasite for each specific contagious disease, and that in enteric 
fever it is Eberth’s bacillus, as is generally believed altho not 
actually demonstrated, Dr. Davies asks: ‘Is it necessary to 
believe that each bacillus or group of bacilli that give rise to a 
case of enteric fever should originate immediately from a pre- 








existing bacillus or germ of the same species, and derived from a 
pre-existing case of the same disease, or is it conceivable that 
the bacillus should have developed its specific disease-producing 
properties from other varieties, or some one other variety of 
bacillus by a process of evolution under favoring conditions?’ 
“Probably Eberth’s bacillus is causally connected with typhoid 
fever, but there is no doubt that it is not the only bacillus con- 
nected with the disease; but, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, the relationship of the various bacilli met with in enteric 
patients, altho important, is yet unsettled. For instance, MM. 
Rodet and Roux believe the bacillus coli communis to be really 
another form of Eberth’s bacillus. Notwithstanding differences 
in the morphological characteristics and in the character of the 
cultivations, these observers do not think they are such as differ- 
entiate them into two distinct species. ‘Considering, on the one 
hand, the tolerance which the organism has for the bacillus coli, 
as it commonly presents itself in the intestine, and, on the other 
hand, the injurious nature of water contaminated by it, they are 
led to the conclusion that, in the great majority of cases, it 
acquires outside the organism its “typhigenic” character.’ 
(Comptes Rendus de la Soc. de Biologie, XI, 1890.) Von Babes 
believes that, there are many forms furnishing gradations 
between the typical typhoid bacillus and the common saprogenic 
bacilli. Dr. Cassedebat (Ann. de L’ Institut Pasteur, October, 
1890) has described pseudd-typhoid bacilli, resembling yet differ- 
ing from typical Eberth’s bacillus. Vaughan (Philadelphia Medical 
News, 1890) has isolated two bacilli from suspected water which, 
altho presenting cultivation characters different from Eberth’s, 
produced identical lesions and more fatal effects in animals.” 








Science. 


It is generally supposed that plants grow toward the 
light; that is to say, that in some unknown way light in- 
fluences the direction of growth. In other words, light is 
the active agent to which plants, when growing, are forced 
to respond. They are passive, and not active agents in the 
process. Now comes forward an observer who endeavors to 
show that this is not the case, and that plants grow in dif- 
ferent directions by reason of some inherent power in the 
original cell which predetermines what the plant has to do 
in these cases. Weeping trees are brought in as illustra- 
tions. The goat willow usually grows rigidly and strongly 
erect, but the kind known in gardens as the Kilmarnock or 
umbrella willow, will only grow downward, and has to be 
grafted on a high stem of the ordinary form in order to get 
a fair chance to live. Numberless “‘ weeping” trees of gar- 
dens are also referred to. Then in coniferous trees, the white 
pine, while sending a leading shoot so perfectly upright 
that a plumb line would not show any variation from a true 
perpendicular, sends the side branches out at an angle of 
ninety degrees; but the Norway spruce, while also sending 
up a perfectly upright leader, hastheside branches at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, These characteristics are un- 
doubtedly due to some innate law over which no external 
power can have a directing influence. The author then re- 
cords experiences with Agarics—plants of the mushroom 
family. When growing out of a sloping bank, at an angle 
say of forty-five degrees, the stipe or stem of the mushroom 
grows at right angles with the plane; but when the cap is 
ready to burst the membrane which connects it with the 
stipe, it assumes a perfectly horizontal position. Even in 
coal mines, in the darkness of 500 feet beneath the surface, 
the same order prevails, the stems or stipes of the Agarics 
push out in any and every direction—upward, downward 
or horizontally—seeming to have no choice whatever until 
the cap is about to develop; then a twist at once occurs in 
the stipe, and the cap turns, or is turned, so as to assume 
the horizontal position of a well-ordered mushroom. The 
author contends from these and other observations that 
whatever may be the law influencing direction of growth, 
it cannot certainly be due to any conditions of environment 
but are probably the result of some property inherent in 
the single cell. 


...A fresh deposit of the bones of the colossal ostrich- 
like moa bird of New Zealand is described by Professor 
Forbes in Nature. A bone was plowed up in a field, and 
this led to further excavations. In the first pit portions of 
both Cnemiornis, a gigantic goose, and of a colossal bird of 
prey, Harpagornis were found in abundance, and the re- 
mains of several hundreds of moas of allages. But the 
largest deposit of moa bones was taken from a second pit. 
Forbes thinks he does not overestimate in saying that from 
800 to 900 moas at least were entombed in the shallow hol- 
low where they lay. No human bones, or charcoal, were 
dug up, nor did any refuse-heaps or remains of ovens or 
native encampments occur anywhere near the deposit, and 
the causes of the sudden extinction of these birds is a mys- 
tery. Besides the birds, several species of giant geese, of a 
giant buzzard, of an extinct rail, of a duck (Anas), and an- 
other duck allied to the musk duck of Australia (Biziura) 
were found. Mr. Forbes also sends a telegram to Nature 
that he has found on the Chatham Islands a nearly perfect 
skull of an extinct rail, closely resembling the Aphanup- 
teryx of Mauritius. 

.. Further information has been received, says Nature, 
concerning the habits of the lung-fish of Queensland. 
Professor Spencer states that this fish lives only in the 
Burnett and Mary Rivers. The African lung fish, a form 
closely allied to the Australian Ceratodus, makes a cocoon 
or cell of mud, in which it lives during the hot, dry season, 
breathing with its lungs, but when the rivers are full dur- 
ing the rainy season it respires by means of its gille. The 
Ceratodus probably, however, never leaves the water. It 
ascends frequently to the surface, and exhales and takes in 
air, making a faint spouting noise. The author suggests 
that the single lung possessed by this fish (the African and 
Brazilian allies have two lungs) is of the greatest service 
to the animal, not during the hot, but during the wet sea- 
son, when the rivers are flooded, and the waters thick with 
the sediment brought down from the surrounding coun- 
try .As re; its food, Ceratodus appeared to be herbiv- 
orous, feeding, at all events, largely, on vegetable matter, 
such as seeds of gum trees which fall into the water. 


.. Naturalists are more and more coming to believe that 


——= 
nate, or flying birds. Ina recent paper by Professor Hat- 
ton, of New Zealand, on the “ origin of the struthious birds 
of Australasia” he takes the view that these birds, com- 
prising the ostriches, emus, cassowaries and kiwis, may 
have descended from the tinamous of Central and South 
America. These birds, tho flying forms, resemble the mara 
and ostrich, etc., in several particulars, and as a former 
connection between New Zealand South America was 
shown by the plants, frogs and the land shells, it seemed 
more probable that the running birds of Australasia orig- 
inated in the neighborhood of New Zealand from fiying 
birds related to the tinamous,and that they spread thence 
into Australia and New Guinea rather than that they emi- 
grated southward from Asia. 


-- The origin of the manatee and other Sirenians is a 
mystery. Some light has been thrown on the problem by 
Lydekker, who has recently examined part of an upper 
jaw of an extinct species from the tertiaries of northern 
Italy, containing milk-teeth. As these teeth showed a 
masked Selenodont structure, he urges the view that the 
Sirenians may have descended from Selenodont Ungulates, 
these comprising the camels, chersotains, and ordinary 
ruminants. , 


....It is proposed, says Natwre, that Englishmen shall 
celebrate the fourth centenary of the discovery of the New 
World, and do honor to the memory of Columbus, by estab- 
lishing in Jamaica a marine biological station on the lines 
of the marine laboratories at Naples and Plymouth. The 
institution would be called ‘‘The Columbus Marine Bio- 
logical Station.” For the establishment of the laboratory 
on a sound basis an outlay of $75,000 will be required. 


School and College. 


THE new catalog of Oberlin College shows a notice- 
able enlargement in the department of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature. In the catalog of 1890-91, six 
courses were offered, in the present catalog fifteen. These 
include a general course in the history of English Litera- 
ture, with selections from Chaucer to Tennyson, three 
courses in early English—Old English, Middle English, 
Chaucer—two courses in Shakespeare, single courses in 
the Drama, exclusive of Shakespeare, English Poetry of 
the Eighteenth Century. English Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century; English Essayists of the Nineteenth Century, the 
English Novel, Poetics, Browning. But the most signifi- 
cant feature of the English work is two courses in com- 
parative literature—English Ballad and Lyric Poetry with 
reference to classical and continental lyric poetry, and 
Shakespeare and the English Drama with reference to the 
ancient classical and modern romantic drama. From the 
enumeration of texts used it is apparent that the object 
of these courses is the comparative examination of two 
poetic types, the drama and lyric, as developed in the 
literature of Greece, Italy, Franee, Germany and England. 
This broader study of literary types, implying as it does 
an observation of the philosophical development of the 
types, is very noteworthy. 











,. Arrangements have been made in the Musical Depart- 
ment of the Bible Institute in Chicago, of which Mr. 
Moody is President, to have special music classes through- 
out the summer which will meet the needs of ministers, 
teachers and others who, during the vacation, wish to take 
advantage of an opportunity to study music reading and 
singing. This term will begin on Tuesday, July 5th, and 
will continue three months. 

..-The Regents of the University of Michigan have ap- 
pointed Adolph Hall, Jr., of Washington University, as 
Professor of Astronomy, vice Prof. William Harrington, 
who resigned to become Chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau, and Israel C. Russell, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to fill the chair so long held by Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell as Professor of Geology. Both will accept. 

....Prof. E. C. Seripture, of Clark University, is to be 
the new professor in physiological psychology in Yale Uni 
versity. Heisa disciple of Professor Wundt. His going 
to Yale means the opening of a new department, that of 
scientific physiological psychology. A new psychological 
laboratory will be built for his use. 

..Registrar Ball, of Johns Hopkins University, has 
prepared some interesting statistics of the university. The 
total number of students enrolled during the present 
academic year was 547, an increase of 79 over the number 
enrolled last year, and 143 over the number enrolled in 1890. 

..Dr. J. M. Worrall has been inaugurated as Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Danville, Ky. 








Personals. 


THE three most prominent men among the working 
classes of England to-day are Tom Mann, Ben Tillett and 
John Burns. Burns’s addresses are marked by a brilliant 
audacity and endless promises, including some most start- 
ling paradoxes. Tom Mann is a practical statesman; 
everything with him is gauged by its feasibility. With re 
gard to an international labor day he speaks of it as an 
ideal to be worked toward, but does not regard even a na- 
tional eight-hour day as within the range of practical poli- 
tics, altho he urges an eight-hour act for Government 
employés and such trades as may express desire for it. Ben 
Tillett is the preacher of the three, and his power over the 
moral and emotional nature of his audience is wonderful. 
On one occasion after an address a young man, certainly 
not belonging to the class of manual laborers, stepped uP 
to the platform, and most courteously and even reverently 
requested the privilege of shaking hands with Mr. Tillett. 
The request was granted, and he went away rejoicing. 


....James R, Osgood, who died in London May 18th, at 
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the age of fifty-six, began the study of Latin when he was 
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three years old, under the instruction of his mother. He 
began his business life as a clerk in the house of Ticknor 
& Fields,in Boston, which afterward became Fields, Os- 
good & Co., and still later, on the retirement of Mr. Fields, 
James R. Osgood & Co. He was closely connected with 
the establishment, of The Atlantic Monthly, Our Young 
Folks and Every Saturday. In 1885 he became connected 
with the publishing house of Harper & Brothers, and more 
recently formed the firm of Osgood, MclIlvane & Co., in 
England, which was prompt to take advantage of the es- 
tablishment of international copyright and test the work- 
ing of an American publishing house in London. 


...-The roll of missionary heroes contains no name higher 
than that of James Gilmour, the missionary to Mongolia, 
the story of whose life has been recently published by the 
Religious Tract Society in England. He made himself at 


He desired to retire, but the convention insisted upon his 
taking another term. 


----An International Exhibitors’ Association has been 
formed to promote the interests of the World’s Fair in the 
Eastern States and in foreign countries. 


--.-Dispatches received from Seattle, Wash., announcing 
that the Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson and his party have 
been massacred by Yukon Indians, have since been dis- 


..-.Ex-Governor Francis T. Nichols, of Louisiana, has 
been appointed Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State for a term of twelve years. 


....A tornado passed over the town of Wellington, Kan., 
May 27th, wrecking everything in its path, and killing 


home and welcome among what is probably the most sus- 
picious people on the face of the earth; and to him more 
than to any other is due the opening up of work among the 
Mongols. His diary shows that in the last eight months 
of 1886 he preached to 27,355 hearers, saw not far from 5,700 
patients, distributed 4,500 tracts, and traveled 1,860 miles. 
Much of his traveling was on foot; much of his life was in 
the garb and style of the Mongols, not because he thought 
that that in itself was particularly valuable, but simply 
because he thought it best to adapt it to the immediate 
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....Governor Prince, of New Mexico, has unearthed 
twenty stone idols in the Aztec ruins near Chace Canon, 
of a different type from any before discovered. They are 
circular in shape, forming disks from six to fifteen inches 
in diameter, the upper half containing a deep carved face, 
and the lower half rudimentary arms, in relief. The idols 
are believed to be at least six hundred years old. 


....Mr. Armour, the famous pork-packer of Chicago, | 169 to 160, 38 members abstaining from voting., The 
was once a miner in California, and at one time came near | Majority, however, was so small that the whole 
losing his whole gains, amounting to one hundred dollars, | Cabinet, under the pressure of the Opposition, pre- 
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and injuring a large number of people, and destroying 
much property. 


....President Harrison has issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing reciprocity arrangements with Austria-Hungary. 


FOREIGN. 


... Signor Giolitti, the Italian Premier, presented the 
ministérial program -May 25th. It included reforms in all 
branches of the public service, including the army; limit- 
ing military credits to the necessities for the defense of the 
country. Extra expenditures for the manufacture of rifles 
would be met by the sale of the Bourbon silver lying in the 
Treasury, to extend over three years. The obstacles to pri- 
vate enterprise resulting from the exaggerated tendency to 
protection were to be done away by tariffs less stringent 
than those of neighboring countries. There arose imme- 
diately a strong opposition on the part of the Right and 
the extreme Left; but on the next day the Govern- 
ment gained a vote of confidence by a vote of 


mated that 100,000 persons greeted the King and Queen in 
the streets. 


of Deputies, providing for a revision of the Constitution. 


....A royal decree has been published in Brussels approv- 
ing of the resolution adopted by the Senate and Chamber 
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THE floods in the West have continued to do great. 
damage. In one county in Arkansas 50,000 acres of the 
richest land have been submerged, and the crops of 40,000 
laborers destroyed, and 10,000 people made homeless. Be- 
tween Memphis and Cairo it has been estimated that 700,- 
000 acres of cultivated farms are under water and the num- 
ber was expected to rise to 1,000,000. Relief committees 
were formed everywhere for carrying supplies to those who 
were driven from their homes. Some instances occurred of 
persons endeavoring to cut the levees in certain places in 
order to relieve the flood elsewhere, so that strong guards 
were placed everywhere. 


.... The granite manufacturers have issued a statement 
of their side, saying that it is simply a question of dates, 
that the men want to have the yearly arrangement made 
in the hight of the season, while they want them made at 
the time that they make their plans for the year’s work. 


-...T'wo Democratic State conventions have been held 
during the week. The New Jersey convention instructed 
its delegates to vote for Mr. Cleveland. The Kentucky 
delegation is uninstructed, but it ie understood that the 
delegates at large favor Mr. Cleveland. 


-...Mr. Arthur has been re-elected Grand Chief Engineer 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers for four years. 


The vote for such revision involves the dissolution of both 
Houses, and their successors elected within two months 
will acquire the powers of a constituent assembly. In ac- 
cordance with this the decree dissolves Parliament and 
fixes June 14th as the date for holding the elections. 


....On the Queen’s birthday some storekeepers in Mon- 
treal raised an American flag on their stores, just as men 
of other countries raised their national flags. A party of 
militia seeing them ordered them down. Considerable in- 
dignation was stirred, as other flags were allowed to re- 
main. The city officials have since expressed their dis- 
avowal of the action of the men and their regrets for the 


Minister of Finance. 





appointment of a commission to inquire into the condition 
of the convents and monasteries in the United Kingdom. 


...-Prince George of Wales, since the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, heir to the British throne, received on the 
Queen’s birthday, May 24th, a peerage with the title of 
Duke of York, Earl of Inverness and Baron Killarney. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, British Minister at Washington, has 
also received the order of the Grand Cross of the Bath. 


....-The French papers have announced the meeting be- 
tween the missing explorer Mizon and M. de Brazza in the 
Benone district in Central Africa, and claim that the union 
of the two missions-assures the dominance of France in 
Central Africa as far as Lake Tchad, and links her posses- 
sions in the Western Sudan with those on the Congo. 


...-The Spanish Government has decided that vessels 
which arrive in Spanish ports prior to July 1st, having car 


‘goes for more than one port shall be allowed to discharge 


at all ports at the old tariff; and that henceforth no coast- 
ing trade can be carried on between Spain and Spanish 
colonies, except in Spanish ships. 


....A women’s memorial has been presented to Mr. Glad- 
stone, urging him to oppose the candidature of Sir Charles 
Dilke for Parliament. Mr. Gladstone replied that, as it is 
a matter purely for the electors, he cannot interfere either 
directly or indirectly. 


..--A resolution offered in the House of Commons by 
Charles Cameron (Radical), Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow, relative to the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of Scotland, has been rejected by a 
vote of 269 to 265. 


..-. The Pope has planned to build a villa beyond the 
gardens of the Vatican on tke highest ground overlooking 
the whole of Rome, large enough to accommodate the Pope 
and all his court during thesummer months. 


....In a hard-fought battle in the Jebu country on the 
west coast of Africa, the British forces won after a stub- 
born fight. Four hundred of the Jebus are reported as 
killed, including twenty chiefs. 


.... There has been another Cabinet crisis in Portugal. 
The Ministers of Finance and Public Works have resigned , 
and the King has charged Signor Perreira with the forma- 
tion of another Cabinet. 


....It has been reported that the Canadian and New- 
foundland Governments have reached an agreement on the 
tariff question, and that a commercial treaty will soon be 
arranged in London. 


....Fresh anti-Christian disturbances have been reported 
from Manchuria and in districts bordering on Tonkin. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Our National Government has it in it! power to so control 
the Fair as to protect it from being used to the profound injury of 
the national character. The people have aright to demand this 
of the Government.—The Advance. 





.... We think it entirely safe to predict that Benjamin Harrison 
isin this fight to stay, and that James G. Blaine is not. Massa- 
chusetts delegates may as well govern themselves accordingly. 
John Q. A. Brackett senses the situation very accurately and 
again puts himself on record as a Harrison man.—Spring/ield Re- 
publican. 


.... What was last week said “To Writers of Church News,” 
was strikingly illustrated by a four-page contribution closely 
written on large letter paper, almost every line of which was de- 
voted to extravagant praise of a revivalist. In asingle sentence 
the writer stated that the “revival resulted in several conver- 
sions.” The Cumberland Presbyterian and its readers want the 
news, all the news, and we solicit news letters from every possi- 
ble source; but the Church news department is not the place for 
comments, compliments or advertisements.—Cumberland Presby- 
terian. 


....I1t must be borne in mind that there are in this city more 
than 9,000 licensed places where liquor is sold, and at no time 
during the day are there more than 575 policemen on duty, and 
only double that number at night. With the many other duties 
devolving on the police—the preservation of the peace, the pro- 
tection of life and property—it can be readily seen that but little 
time can be spared by the patrolman on post from his other im- 
portant duties to watch the liquor dealers, the great majority of 
whom are persistent violators of the law.—Superintendent of Police 
Byrnes, New York City. 


....After reading over a careful and elaborate exposition of 
the new theology by one of its exponents we find nothing dis- 
tinctly new about it except its omissions. It has not discovered 
any new principle of morals, any new element of faith, any new 
solution of ancient difficulties. The best way to build a new home 
is not necessarily to knock the underpinning from beneath the 
old. But the only thing we can discover new in this exposition 
is a new hole or two torn in the old wall. We find the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, but nothing in his work requiring divinity. We 
find beautiful teachings of divine love, but miss the majestic 
revelation of that love in the sacrifice of the cross. We find 
some things, but we miss more; and what we miss are to us 
the very essential elements of that redemptive work which only 
the Son of God could accomplish by his vicarious sacrifice.— 
The Interior. 


...-The conduct of the Democratic House must be intenSely 
amusing to Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, who has a fine sense 
of humor, and who, it was announced, would be well roasted at 
this session, like a czar fallen among nihilists. But the roasting 
has not yet begun. The rules of procedure are about as arbitrary 
as during his reign as Speaker. The Supreme Court has practi- 


...-President Diaz, of Mexico, has appointed Sefior | callysustained his view of ascertaining a quorum and putting it 
Romero, the present Minister to the United States, to be | practical use. He has heard the Democratic Speaker de- 
‘ ‘ It is supposed that in connection him from Democratic lips when he was in the chair. He has 
with this — intment there will be renewed consideration seen the Democratic House saved from the brand of free silver 
of reciprocity arrangements between this country and 
Mexico. No successor in the Mexican Legation at Wash- 
ington will be appointed at present. 


....T'wo huge petitions were wheeled into the House of 
Commons May 23d, bearing the signatures of 139,395 mem- 
bers of the Protestant Alliance and of 101,406 members of 


nounced by Democratic members in terms that were familiar to 


only by a timely Republican interposition, led by Mr. Burrows 
and himself; and finally, he has been gently aiding the Demo- 
cratic House to transfer to its own brow the diadem of a billion 
dollar Congress. Wecan imagine no more complacent counte- 
nance than that ef the ex-autocrat as he surveys his late realm, 
and the antics of those who marched in triumphantly and de- 
threned him fn the great names of retrenchment and reform,— 





the Royal Protestant League and others, praying for the | Harper's Weekly. 
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REFORMING THE SALOON. 
WE have heard often enough of reforming the theater, 
but never until now of reforming the saloon. When 
public opinion is most outspoken against the evil influ- 
ence of the theater, some moralist, usually a clergyman, 
comes forward with a proposition to reform it. It is a 
clergyman who now proposes to reform the saloon. 

Dr. W. 5S. Rainsford, rector of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, this city, recognizing,in common with most 
other men, that the saloon is not all that is laudable, de- 
sires something purer and better to take its place. He 
wants resorts established where men may meet and 
drink without “‘ evil associations,” where the ‘‘ environ- 
ments are pleasant and attractive ” and ‘“‘ viciousness is 
not taught.” He would banish rum and the stronger 
liquors in favor of beer, light wines, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
etc., and he would not have immoderate drinking encour- 
aged. He concedes that men have “ the right to drink,” 
and declares that itis not “sinful to drink ” nor to “‘ con- 
duct a drinking resort,” provided men are not urged to 
‘*« drink to excess.” If he could “‘ close all the saloons” 
in New York he would not. He would simply *‘ wipe 
out the bad saloons ” by ‘‘elevating them” to a higher 
‘* plane.” 

These “‘ elevated” saloons should have, he thinks, the 
**moral support of the Church.” With this assured they 
would “do good.” The cry thatit is *‘ necessarily an im- 
moral thing to keep a saloon” is, in his opinion, “ all 
bosh.” Moreover, these “‘ elevated” saloons should be 
open on Sunday ‘‘ during proper hours,” for the benefit 
of the ‘‘ poor man.” 

Such is Dr. Rainsford’s new scheme for counteracting 
the appalling evils of the saloon. He would take it under 
the influence of the Church, reform and elevate it and 
wait confidently to see it drive out the evil resorts. 

Our study of the drink traffic leads us to think that 
Dr. Rainsford’s plan will not succeed. There wasa time 
when some features of it would have been received with 
favor. That was when the Christian conscience had not 
been aroused, when ministers and members of the 
Church stored their sideboards with wines and liquors 
and partook freely and frequently of them. Those days 
and those customs are long gone by, gone forever. The 
Christian conscience of to-day is as strong against drink- 
ing and the drink trafic as it is against duelling, gam- 
bling and prostitution; and the proposition to reform the 
saloon, so as still to leave ita drinking resort, comes as 
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Christian minister among us who knows so little of the 
profound convictions of the Church on this subject. 

The Church pronounces the drink traffic immoral, be- 
cause all its known’ fruits are evil and only evil. Dr. 
Rainsford admits the evil; but he seems to think it is due 
to the ‘evil associations” and ardent spirits, and that 
we can have saloons without these if the Church will 
only go into the business. But the general experience is 
that beers and wines are harmful, tho in a less degree 
than whisky or brandy. They both intoxicate, and what- 
ever intoxicates tends to degrade. The natural influence 
of drinking places is inevitably bad; and we fail to see 
how that influence can be overcome, even tho the Church 
becomes the proprietor and appoints her elders and dea- 
cons as bartenders. A glass of wine or beer sold under 
Church auspices will have the same effect as if it were 
sold by regular rumsellers. The stamp of the Church on 
wines and beer in Europe has not prevented them from 
intoxicating. 

‘*Evil associations” are natural to drinking resorts. 
We do not deny that some of them are more respectable 
than others; but the tendency is downward, not upward; 
and saloons which are maintained on a plane as unob- 
jectionable as a dry-goods store are very scarce, if not 
impossible to find. And those who patronize the best 
of such places often are preparing themselves for 
lower and worse resorts. Unless the Church can take 
the degrading quality out of intoxicants, it cannot 
safely become the patron of even reformed saloons. ' 

Dr. Rainsford would not have men encouraged to 
drink to excess. What is excess? What rule shall a 
proprietor of a reformed saloon lay down on this sub- 
ject? And how long would he be likely to enforce any 
stringent rule he might decide upon? If he sells at all 
he sells to make money. It isa business. Men in other 
lines of trade will sell as much as their customers will 
take and pay for. Why should not the saloon-keeper? 
He will soon convince himself that men ought to be 
their own judges as to how much is good for them. 
Every business, in the long run, adjusts itself to certain 
natural conditions. The saloon business has long been 
thus adjusted. It is what itis by virtue of conditions 
which it cannot change. It is bad, because it is its nature 
to be bad. It is not a benevolence but a business. Gain 
is its object, and gain overcomes all its scruples. For 
this it ministers to appetite, for this it develops and 
stimulates appetite. Dr. Rainsford does not propose that 
the reformed saloons shall be conducted on benevolent 
rather than business principles. On the contrary, he 
proposes that they shall compete with the bad saloons 
and drive them out of the business. 

We fear Dr. Rainsford has a low idea of the Church. 
He would have these reformed saloons, which are to be 
approved by the Church, open for certain hours on Sun- 
day. This is in utter disregard of the Christian Sabbath. 
The Church would be violating one of its own funda- 
mental principles, if it were to sanction any such prop- 
osition. 
We are astonished that Dr. Rainsford understands so 
little the aim and temper of the Church, His propositions 
will not find an echo in our Evangelical Christianity. 
They will be received with surprise and regret, and de- 
nounced as wild, chimerical and impossible. It is hard 
to deal with them patiently. They are based, as it seems 
to us, on a misconception of the nature both of the 
Church and the saloon. These are irreconcilable foes. 
The Church must fight the saloon to the bitter end. 
There is no possibility of compromise with it, any more 
than there is with idolatry, infidelity and prostitution. 
A saloon under the patronage of the Church might wear 
the ‘‘ livery of Heaven,” but it would only be to “‘ serve 
the Devil in.” A Church in the saloon business, open 
six days of the week and not closed entirely on the 
seventh, would be such a Church as his Satanic majesty 
would willingly be archbishop of. We denounce the sa- 
loon in its business and in its whole influence, and we de- 
nounce the new and astonishing proposition of Dr. Rains- 
ford as one which would surely result in evil to the 
Church and to the World. _ 


TWO VIEWS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


THE articles this week on Christopher Columbus show 
very decidedly what are the two extreme ways of study- 
ing the life and character of an old hero. We might in- 
dicate those two methods as that which looks for the 








is that laid down by Cromwell when he told the artist to 
paint him as he was, moles and all. 

The Columbus of romance, the Columbus of legend 
and story, is the ideal Columbus whom we wish to retain. 
It is natural for every one to make up a hero for himself 
and put into his character the traits which he admires. 
In that way such a man as William Tell has been built 
up. That process has added to the dignity of Washing- 
ton. It isa method which forgets faults and failings, 
and recalls only that which will be inspiring and will 
present a hero to our youth for their admiration and 
imitation; it is a method which we would always take if 
we could, and which we always do take in our political 
conflicts when we put a candidate upon a pedestal and 
ascribe to him all possible virtues. This is the method 





which has been taken by one or two of the writers in 
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Edward Everett Hale and Professor Egan present 
Christopher Columbus as we would desire the great dis- 
coverer to be, brave, chivalrous, far-sighted, spotless, 
while two other writers evidently put very considerable 
faith in the picture of him given by Dr. Winsor and 
President Adams, drawn from contemporary sources, 
and which not only takes off the glamour, but represents 
him as a man who had been a buccaneer in his earlier 
life, and whose weakness and cruelty and injustice ex- 
cuse the conduct of those who carried him back in chains 
to Spain. Ours is an iconoclastic age, and it is not sim- 
ply when Columbus is a candidate for beatification that 
there must be an Advocatus Diaboli, but every careful 
historian now believes it to be his duty as much to pick 
flaws as to discover virtues. 

Nevertheless, what a man does is generally the best 
criterion of what he is. It was Columbus who discov- 
ered America, and not any other man. This was not an 
accident; it was not done by a chance voyage. He was 
not blown to sea by an east wind, landing by no will of 
his own on the American coast. He had for years be- 
sieged the courts of Europe to send him on this voyage 
of discovery; he had faith and he had persistence. No 
one else discovered America as Columbus did. No 
painting of warts or moles will ever ruin the grand por- 
.trait of that man whom the world honors for his achieve- 
ments as the greatest of its discoveries, and one of the 
greatest of its heroes. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE General Conference at Omaha enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one of the shortest in the history of the 
Church. Its session covered only twenty-one days, six 
days less than the Conference of 1888 required. It has 
adjourned without electing any new bishops. Perhaps 
the shortness of its session is due in part to that fact. 

It has astonished the Church with its conservatism. 
There had been in the annual conferences a hot discus- 
sion on the subject of the admission of women. It was 
known that a clear majority of the ministers were in 
favor of their admission, and that a majority, at least, of 
the ministerial delegation were of the same mind. The 
general expectation, therefore, was that this would be a 
radical General Conference; and it was, no doubt, largely 
due to this feeling that a sentiment developed through- 
out the Church strongly opposed to the election of addi- 
tional bishops. It was feared that a radical General 
Conference would elect undesirable men to the Episco- 
pate. The action of the lay delegates in demanding sep- 
arate seats was with a view tosecure a check upon any 
possible radical action on the part of the ministerial 
delegates. 

Perhaps the very conservative action of the General 
Conference was in large part due to the knowledge that 
the lay delegates, by voting separately, had it in their 
power effectually to prevent radical legislation, that so 
little effort was made in this direction. Singularly 
enough the woman question was the last to be disposed 
of, and the manner of treating it will probably be re- 
garded as the only radical action of the entire Conference. 
The question, which now goes to the annual conferences 
for their action, is the reverse of that submitted four. 
years ago. Then the question was whether the Second 
Restrictive Rule should be so changed as to admit women 
to the General Conference. Now it is so submitted that 
the annual conferences are asked to declare whether the 
words ‘‘ must be male” shall be inserted after the words 
‘“*lay delegates,” in the rule. In order to insert these 
words it will require a three-fourths vote of the annual 
conferences, which it is, of course, impossible to secure, 
a majority having already voted in favor of admission. 
The action of the General Conference is to the effect that 
unless these words are inserted in the Discipline by the 
constitutional process, the law as it stands must be held 
toembrace both sexes. The practical effect is to. declare 
that the words ‘‘ lay delegates” shall be construed to 
mean male and female equally, and if the annual confer- 
ences are not satisfied with this interpretation they must 
change the rule so as to require that the lay delegates 
shall be male. The General Conference, no doubt, has 
this power of interpretation. Whether itis wise to settle 
aburning question by thus “ turning the tables ” is alto- 
gether another question. Women are sosure to be finally 
admitted to the General Conference that prudence would 
seem to require that the matter should not be thus forced. 

The General Conference showed its conservatism in 
refusing to remove the time-limit from the pastorate. 
This had been recommended by the Committee by a vote 
of 49 to 19. After a full discussion the majority report 
was rejected, and the pastorate left under its present 
five-year limitation by a vote of 162 to 298. Those who 
believe that the Church is hampered by the five-year 
restriction have reason to be encouraged by this vote. 
The change which now has so many advocates will surely 
come; and while we should have been glad if it had been 
made at Omaha, no great harm will be done by postpon- 
ing it until 1896. An extension of the term from three 
to five years was made only four years ago, and the plea 
that this extension should have a little further test was 
undoubtedly effective in preventing further change at 
present. Before another quadrennium has passed, the 
situation in the centers of population will so strengthen 
the arguments for removal of the time-limit that the 
change will will come easily but inevitably. 
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It is not necessary for us to pass in review all that the 
General Conference has done. The various officials of 
the Church have, with few exceptions, been re-elected; 
the Conference has given utterance to its views on many 
important subjects; the Epworth League has become a 
part of the Church system, and the question of the equal 
representation of laymen is to be submitted to the annual 
conferences. The utterances of the Conference on the 
temperance question were strong, and in the main right 
and proper. The last paragraph of the repcrt has a 
squint toward partisan politics, which aroused dissent and 
will cause further discussion. It might have been wiser 
te omit it; but it will do no great harm. It is simply the 
expression of the opinion of a majority of the General 
Conference and binds no member of the Church to with- 
draw from or vote with any political party. The ob- 
jectionable expression is that ‘no political party has a 
right to expect nor [or] ought to receive the support of 
Christian men so long as it stands committed to the 
license policy, or refuses to put itself on record in an 
attitude of open hostility to the Saleon.” We most 
heartily wish that the political parties would do what is 
here indicated. The reason they do not thus commit 
themselves is because public sentiment would not sup- 
port them in doing so. This is the long and short of 
it, and those who want to see the Saloon banished must 
work with might and main to get public sentiment right. 

Like Congress and most other deliberative bodies, the 
General Conference was very prodigal of time at the be- 
ginning and cramped for time at the last for considera- 
tion of important reports. Two or three days were spent 
in discussing rules of order on which ten-minute speeches 
were allowed. When the real business of the session 
came before the Conference, in the shape of reports from 
its committees, it was compelled to reduce all speeches to 
the five-minute limit, and to hurry it through with scant 
consideration. When the last week opened, with only 
four days before it, the General Conference had between 
sixty and seventy reports to consider. It must be obvi- 
ous that this is an unwise and dangerous method, or lack 
of method. If the rules must be discussed every four 
years it would be better to limit the speeches on them to 
five minntes, or even one minute, so that the unim- 
portant preliminaries can be quickly adjusted, and more 
time be given to the discussion of matters of moment. 
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A PAIR OF PICTURES. 
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Look at this picture! 

Watch the private movements of teachers and preach- 
ers of future probation who would have the people be- 
lieve their ‘* new hypothesis” and *‘ mere speculations.” 

See them indirectly holding these ‘‘mere specula- 
tions” up to the gaze of infidels who believe there is no 
God! 

See them holding them up to the chief apostle of infi- 
delity in this country, who doesn’t believe in the Bible 
or any hereafter! 

See them by their influence, chilling the efforts of thou- 

‘sands of Christian people who are doing all they can 
to send the Gospel to the heathen! 

Imagine them here, and perhaps abroad, telling the 
heathen and oihers that there is, probably, some chance 
for them in the future if they neglect a preparation for 
death in this world! 

See them asking and insisting, persistently, that the 
American Board shall send out missionaries to the heathen 
who believe in permitting the teaching of the ‘‘ future 
probation Gospel ”’—without any Gospel in it! 

Imagine a heathen man going to such a teacher and 
asking him if there is any chance in the great hereafter 
for his salvation. 

Hear that teacher and preacher say that he thinks 
there may be—and that ‘‘ probably there is”! 

Hear the reply of the: heathen man, saying, ‘‘ Well, I 
will take my chances. I will not bother myself about 
whatiscalled present duty if there is any chance for me 
hereafter.” 

See this heathen man telling his neighbors and friends 
all about this ‘‘mere hypothesis” and “speculation” 
among the millions who are in darkness, as he is, and 
imagine, if you can, the dangerous results which must 
surely follow! 

See’ these teachers and preachers who are now 
** pursuing young men” in our seminaries and elsewhere, 
endeavoring to unsettle their minds on the subject of 
the imperative duty of preparing for death in this world! 

See them pursuing the American Board without any 
Scripture to authorize it, urging that noble institution to 
send out men who will be at liberty to proclaim their 
views and ‘‘mere speculations” whenever they think 
it best to do so! 

See them in their direct and indirect efforts to check 
the streams of benevolence and cool the enthusiasm of 
God’s people who would and should do more and more for 
the conversion of the world! 

Picture, if you can, the baleful influence of such men, 
who arenow engaged, both secretly and openly, in try- 
ing to damage the present missionary work of the 
American Board. 


Now look on this picture—another one of a very differ- 
ent character: 
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Think of thousands who are now on heathen grounds 
devoting their whole time in persuading the people to 
become reconciled to God; urging no delay in this im- 
portant duty—believing that only ‘‘ now is the accepted 
time.” a 

See these devoted missionaries who, in obeying the 
Master, have consecrated their whole lives to this great 
work! Witness their trouble, their sorrow and their dis- 
couragements as they learn that men may possibly 
come among them who will have it in their power to 
counteract a large share of the good influence they have 
been and are now exerting! 

Hear them say: ‘‘ Well, we had better pack up and re- 
turn home rather than stay among such teachers and 
hear such revolutionary ‘speculations’ on heathen 
ground!”. 

Watch their sadness and their tears when they think 
of home and all its attractions where they will not be 
troubled with such influences and teachings to discourage 
them in Christian work! i 

See them thinking of the privations and sorrows and 
bereavements through which they have already passed 
in proclaiming the Gospel to the heathen, urging imme- 
diate attention thereto! 

Tmagine, if you can, the reflections of the heathen who 
have been listening to the truth of God as revealed in the 
Bible! Think of them as running to and fro to catch the 
enticing words of these ‘‘speculators”” who would have 
them think that they may continue to bow down to idols 
which their own hands have made, and yet have hope 
that all will be well with them in the unknown here- 
after! 

Now, in view of these facts and these two pictures which 
we have drawn, is it not the duty of every Christian and 
every missionary society to have no partnership with 
such ‘‘speculators”? We think so. And we think that 
the patrons of the American Board have done right in 
insisting that they will not allow such errorists to be 
supported with their funds. And we think it is also the 
duty of every mission beard to prevent at once and for- 
ever any one from using its funds in any such way. 

THE INDEPENDENT will do what it can to induce all 
missionary boards to stand on solid foundations such as 
are plainly revealed in the Bible, discouraging every 
‘* hypothesis ” and all ‘‘mere speculations” which have 
no foundation whatever in Scripture. We hope that 
good men in all sections of the country will unite and say 
plainly that they will have nothing to do in the way of 
supporting or encouraging, in any way, the men or the 
measures which of late have given so much needless 
trouble to those who would now send a pure Gospel to 
every heathen nation. 
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BISHOP FITZGERALD ON LYNCHING. 


THE increasing number of lynchings of Negroes in the 
South is very naturally exciting the indignant outcry of 
the religious bodies with which they are connected. We 
have already quoted Dr. C. H. Payne’s figures given at 
the Methodist General Conference at Omaha, who said 
that during the past year there have been 160 Negroes 
lynched in the South, seven burned alive, one flayed 
alive, and one disjointed. It is, we presume, Dr. Payne’s 
statistics which have called forth the apologetic words 
of Bishop Fitzgerald, of the Southern Methodist Church, 
who is reported as follows: 

‘Regarding the recent lynching of Negroes by Southern 
mobs two or three things may be properly said: First, that 
the unspeakable crime for which they were lynched out- 
laws the perpetrator, whether white or black, in every part 
of the United States. 

“Frequent lynchings have occurred from time to time 
in the North, but they appear to be forgotten entirely. 
The white man in the South who is guilty of the same 
crime meets an awful doom as swiftly as does the black 
man. It is notable that in all the spasms of indignation 
against the Southern people because of these lynchings no 
word of sympathy has been spoken for the white women 
who were their victims.”’ 

That is the best defense that can be given, that these 
lynchings are for rape, and that this is an offense which 
outlaws the perpetrator, whether he be white or black, 
anywhere in the United States. 

The first answer to this is that no offense does, or 
ought to, outlaw its perpetrator in a civilized community. 
Cases of lynching for this offense are exceedingly rare in 
the North. Generally the offender, when caught, has a 
fair trial and is sent to prison for life. That is the proper 
thing to do. It gives respect to law, and it gives the ac- 
cused a full chance to prove, if possible, his innocence, 
That is his right, and to refuse it to him may be a crime 
as bad as that of which he is accused. It may be murder. 
Bishop Fitzgerald is simply condoning murder when he 
excuses lynching on the ground that the crime with 
which the man is charged is an atrociously detestable 
one. 

Nor is it true that this is a crime which, even in the 
South is outlawed, unless it be committed against a 
white woman. We have never heard of a case in which 
a white man was lynched if the sufferer was a colored 
woman, and no one can doubt that such cases are very 
much more numerous than those for which Negroes are 
lynched. 

Again, it is not true that these lynchings are generally 











for the crime of rape. The Chicago Tribune has taken 


pains to collate cases of lynchings reported in the South 
for ten years, with this result: 


Lynchings. 
Year. Whites. Negroes. 

MM aadashs iss cecescinticeine ee 15 52 
«tin EE ERE OED 8 IT EB 57 39 
cnn it EET ES 30 53 
WD ig ii isi iciciectadgiaaptadaia 50 7 
es Ghai ansivd ts: Cagsided ashkinks 23 73 
Me dias i 0.0 5553 on ch5 canandedtbes id 39 70 
MP eka chs s vcexies <a phadndoRtbatoaas 29 72 
MFR odiscescciagcinkestenctees 44 % 
EOI: COGS, Ve 20 90 
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Out of 728 Negroes lynched in eight years it finds that 
269 were charged with rape, 252 with murder, 44 rob- 
bery, 37 incendiarism, 32 unknown offenses, 27 race prej- 
udice, 13 quarrels with white men, 10 making threats, 7 
rioting, 5 miscegenation, 4 burglary. The offense which 
Bishop Fitzgerald makes the one cause and excuse for 
lynching was charged in only one-third of the cases, and 
no one knows how many of these were mere suspicion, 
or were instances of conspiracy. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat says that ‘‘ with rare exceptions,” the 
Negroes are lynched “only for a single crime.” That is 
not the fact. The real fact is that the South is yet in a 
state of partial barbarism. It condones murder. It has 
not yet eliminated dueling, and it approves of lynchings 
which gratify passion and save the expense of courts and 
prisons. : 

We are very glad tosee that Governor Northen, of 
Georgia, has issued a proclamation declaring that it is 
his purpose to use all the force of the law in his power to 
stop these lynchings. He says the practice is ‘‘ brutal, 
cruel and barbarous,” that the “ killing of a citizen by a 
mob is deliberate murder; and the perpetrators of the 
crime should suffer at the hands of the courts the proper 
penalties.” He accordingly offers a reward for the arrest 
and conviction of the men who lately lynched three 
Negroes. The Governor of South Carolina expressed 
himself similarly only last week in reference to the 
lynching of a Negre, for larceny, beit noticed. That is 
manly. That is an act of civilization. 

President Harrison has uttered a similar sentiment in 
a letter addressed to the Virginia Colored Baptist Con- 
vention which sent him a memorial on the subject. He 
says in reply that ‘‘ the law is the one single admissible 
rule of conduct for good citizens” while ‘‘ lynchings are 
a reproach to any community; they impeach the ade- 
quacy of our institutions for the punishment of crime; 
they brutalize the participants, and shame our Christian 
civilization.” Those are strong, noble words. The Gov- 
ernors of Georgia and South Carolina and the President 
of the United States, officers of secular jurisdiction, have 
spokena truer Christian word than has the Bishop of a 
Christian Church. 


Cditorial Notes. 


THE burden of matter pressing upon us which we must 








print, compels us to give this week forty pages instead of 
thirty-two. The reports from the Presbyterian Assembly, 
the Methodist General Conference, the Baptist Anniversa- 
ries, and other meetings, cannot be neglected, and are this 
year of unusual interest, and we have them well reported. 
We also give this week a series of articles on Christopher 
Columbus, appropriate to the year, and suggested by what 
is in every one’s mind. The articles are by Bishop Tanner, 
Edward Everett Hale, General Morgan, Moncure D. 
Maurice F. Egan, Bishop Perry, and Wil- 
These papers will give much light 


Conway, 
liam C. Wilkinson. 
to those who cannot peruse large historical volumes. 
Among writers on other subjects we mention U. S. 
Senator Perkins, who shows what the Harrison Ad- 
ministration has done for the Indians; the Rev. W. S. 
Hawkes, who describes Mormon sermons; Kate Foote and 
her Washington Letter, and Miss Ward’s paper on art in 
the Metropolitan Museum. The poems are by Edgar Faw- 
cett, William B. Moody, J. F. Herbin, Edith M. Thomas, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and Gulielma Zollinger. There are 
stories by L. B. Walford and W. Thomson. 


THREE or four men with inconsequent fuss and fury have 
been trying the past week to blow up a little tornado which 
shall take the great Republican Party of the United States 
off its feet. But their gusty endeavors have proved inef- 
fectual, and it now seems to be perfectly settled that Ben- 
jamin Harrison will be his own successor as the nominee of 
the Republican Party. During the week he has made a 
visit to New York State and has delivered an admirabie 
address on Decoration Day. He has avoided manipulation; 
he has refused to make promises or in any way bind him- 
self to those who seek to control his Administration. The 
people believe that he has given us one good Administra- 
tion; they believe that he has had experience, has learned 
something, and that his second Administration will be 
even more satisfactory than the first. They believe that 
Benjamin Harrison is the one man who can carry the Re- 
publican Party safely to victory next November. They 
honor Secretary Blaine and appreciate what he has done 
for reciprocity. He has not ceased to be perhaps the most 
popular man in the Party; but the sound. cool wisdom of 
President Harrison and the record of his Administration, 
are what they are willing to go before the public on as the 
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ground of their appeal for confidence and for a continued 
lease of power. It is evident beyond question that it is the 
soundest elements in the Republican Party, those which 
have given it in the past its honor and its success, those 
which iook forward to further administrative reforms, 
which are behind Mr. Harrison. He is happy in his friends, 
not wholly unhappy in his enemies, and we believe that the 
good sense of the Minneapolis Convention will indorse him 
by renomination, and will give the Vice Presidency to Mr. 
Morton, who has given honor to the office during his term 
of service. 


WE are glad to give so full and cleara report of the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly at Portland, Ore., and only 
regret that the distance which separates the two oceans 
makes it impracticable to supply a verbatim report. The 
Assembly has worked hard during the week and has settled 
the great Briggs case before it was to be expected. We 
denied that last year’s Assembly had been ‘‘packed’’ 
against Dr. Briggs, and the composition of this year’s As- 
sembly shows that we were correct. By a majority of more 
than three to one the Committee of Prosecution, appealing 
from the Presbytery of New York, was sustained, and that 
Presbytery ordered to try the charges. This does not 
bring the case to a speedy close; indeed, it allows it to b 
protracted for several years, as it may have to go, by regu- 
lar appeal, to Synod and Assembly. We are not surprised 
atthe action of the Assembly. We stated at the time that 
the action of the Presbtery of New York in dismissing the 
case after a committee had been directed to make prosecu- 
tion seemed to us irregular, altho the purpose sought, to 
avoid the disturbance and scandal of prosecution, was a 
very desirable one. But now the trial, with all its harm- 
ful results, must go on to the end, we fear. As we go to 
press we have not heard what is concluded by the Assem- 
bly as to the relation of Union Seminary to the denomina- 
tion, but the majority is strongly against the attitude of 
the Seminary, and it may end in the complete independ- 
ence of the latter. The Revised Confession goes, as the 
Committee prepared it and with all its separate overtures, 
to the presbyteries. The Assembly had not time to give it 
any debate. 


WE have received the following from Mr. Joseph Cook: 
To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: % 

I congratulate THE INDEPENDENT on its powerful editorialsand 
contributed articles in support of the soundly orthodox policy of 
the American Board. I have just returned from a long lecture 
tourin the Western States and can assure you that your positions 
have the earnest approval of leading preachers and prominent 
evangelical laymen and theological professors by.the score. | 
have not met with a single critic of the present policy of the 
Prudential Committee of the Board, nor with one who does not 
resist the amazing demand now made for minority control of its 
funds, appointments anc religious teaching. It was my fortune 
at the Minneapolis meeting of the Board to make a brief speech 
in whichI ventured to predict the certainty of cases arising in 
which precisely such supplementary questions would be needed 

as the Committee has now found to be indispensable. I remem- 
ber well the distinctness of the assurance given by the Com- 
mittee of Nine that no change in the doctrinal basis of the 
Board was intended, and also the explicit authorization of the 
Prudential Committee to ask supplementary questions. The last 
attack on the Board isa marvel of unfairness. 

I hear of no revival, nor of any thoroughly aggressive evangel- 
istic work in any church that has been poisoned by the anti- 
scriptural Andover hypothesis that it may sometimes be safe 
for some men to die in their sins. 

CLIFF SEAT, TICONDEROGA, N. Y., May 27th, 1892. 


IT may not be generally known that the practice of cre- 
mation was forbidden to Catholics by a decree of the Sa- 
cred Congregation, confirmed by Leo XIII on the 19th of 
May, 1886. In this decree cremation was spoken of as “a 
pagan custom of burning the dead bodies of men,” in con- 
trast with “the constant Christian practice of burying in 
the earth the bodies of the faithful; a practice consecrated 
by the Church by solemn rites.”” It was forbidden for 
Catholics to become members of a cremation society or to 
give instfuction that their own bodies or the bodies of oth- 
ers should be burned. In giving his approval to the decree 
Leo XIII spoke of it as ‘‘ detestable abuse.” The grounds 
_ of objection appear to be that it has been always a distinct- 
ively pagan practice whose advocates have been almost ex- 
clusively enemies of Christianity; that it is opposed to the 
unbroken. traditions of the Church, and that it is incom- 
patible with the ritual prescribed for Christian burial, and 
that Christian sentiment revolts against it as tending to 
diminish the respect due to the body created in the image 
of God and consecrated in baptism. Notwithstanding this 
condemnation a sentiment in favor of cremation is certainly 
growing among the most devout Protestants, if not among 
Catholics. The late Judge Drake, of Washington, a very 
conservative Presbyterian, gave direction that his body 
should be cremated. 





Mr. GLADSTONE has given another instance of that mar- 
velous vitality and power which still mark him at the age 
of eighty-two as easily the foremost figure in English poli- 
tics. In a speech, which lacks none of his old-time force, 
he has riddled the position of the Conservatives and stands 
once more before the British nation as the champion of 
equal rights for Ireland. Eloquent passages were not want- 
ingwhich won unstinted applause on every side, but, as usual, 
his power lay in his clear-cut statements, his unhesitating 
acceptance of the issues presented by the Premier, and his 
accurate setting forth of the principles involved in Mr. 
Balfour’s local government bill, which rendered it utterly 
inadequate to the situation. The Protestant ministers of 
Ulster will probably not relish his characterization of 
them as # “few misguided men”; but if they are honest 
men they may well query whether they have not deserved 
the characterization. We commend to them a careful ex- 
amination of the Liberal leader’sanalysisof the bill, in which 
he showed that it puts almost supreme power into the 
hands of the Viceroy, enabling him effectually to nullify 
any good that might come; that it favors the landlords so 





fully as to be entirely destitute of the popular element; 
that while omitting much that is good in the English and 
Scotch measures, it retains most of the bad and bears 
throughout the brand of injustice toIreland. With regard 
to the protection of the minority, he showed that the plan 
virtually ignores any rights of the majo: ity, putting them 
under the heel of the minority, and furnishes a very accu- 
rate idea of the Conservatives’ conception of equal rights, 
which in truth involves no equality at all. The bill was 
welcomed as setting forth a clear issue before the people. 
If,after all their promises, this was the best that the Govern- 
ment could do, it was hardly surprising that the Irish 
members should lose confidence in their ability to meet the 
demands of their country. Mr. Balfour took up Mr. 
Gladstone’s challenge with spirit, and claimed that the bill 
was fully as good as the schemes for England and Scotland; 
indeed, was practically identical except in certain things 
affected by the peculiarly different state of affairs in Ire- 
land. When the vote was taken, the second reading was 
passed by a vote of 339 to 247, a majority for the Govern- 
ment heavier than any that has been won for some time. 
The Liberals attribute it to the defection of the Irish mem- 
bers, of whom only 54 out of 84 voted. The Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists are delighted, taking it as an indica- 
tion of streneth, and especially significant, as so many are 
anticipating the close of the session. 


....1t will be remembered that the Anglican Archbishop 
of Dublin some time ago ordained a deacon for the Prot- 
estants of Portugal, and that he was very severely taken 
to task by the ritualists of the Anglican Church for taking 
action which might seem to be unfraternal as toward the 
Roman Catholic Church of Portugal. They declared that 
he had no right to invade dioceses of brother bishops in 
that country. The discussion waxed very hot for awhile, 
but seems now to have reached a practical conclu- 
sion by the almost unanimous consent of the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland, approving the policy 
of Archbishop Plunkett in relation to these Spanish re- 
formers. Only two bishops refused to indorse his action, 
the Lord Primate of Armagh and the Bishop of Derry; and 
opposition seems to have died out pretty nearly even in the 
Church of England. We cannot but notice the bitterness 
with which The Church Times, the organ of the English 
ritualists, expresses itself. It declares the action of the 
Archbishop of Dublin to be ‘‘ schismatical,”” and the con- 
duct of his Episcopal brethren as “‘self-stultifying.” This 
is showing honor to dignities with a vengeance. 


...-1t interests us to see how earnest The Occident is in 
favor of anew Creed. Its editor says that he learned the 
Westminster Confession when he was eight years old, but 
that it is impossible to teach children in that way under 
the present conditions. ‘‘ Confessional subscription on the 
part of ruling elders is,” says our contemporary, “ a very 
tenuous affair, and the exaction of confessional attain- 
ments, save on the part of candidates for licensure, a pal- 
pable anarchronism.” The energy which used to go to 
catechetical instruction now goes, we are told,to direct 
Bible training, to Christian Endeavor work and miscellan- 
eous religious literature. Providence has led the Church 
into new conditions which no revision of the present Con- 
fession can meet. What we want, says The Occident, is not 
so much the Revised Confession as a short working creed. 
In its discussion of the subject we are especially pleased 
with the way in which our progressive neighbor of the Pa- 
cific coast spells the words “‘ thoro”’ and “thoroly.” We 
have ourselves advanced as far as tho and altho, and we 
hope in time to attain the courage and independence of our 
admirable contemporary. 


.... We call attention to the article by Senator Perkins, 
this week, on the attitude of the Administration toward 
the Indians. The summary he gives in the last paragraph 
is so excellent that we cannot forbear to reproduce it here: 
1,‘*Treaties and agreements are more faithfully observed, and 
payments are more promptly made; schools are more numerous 
and carefully conducted, and the rights of the Indians are more 
scrupulously observed . . . the good people of the country 
never had so much occasion to rejoice at a just and humane sys- 
tem of treating the wards of.the nation . . . and the Admin- 
istration of President Harrison should be warmly commended for 
this most excellent showing. Clean, capable, efficient and in- 
tensely patriotic and American in all its branches, the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison has been particularly happy and 
successful in its conduct and management of the Indian affairs 
of the country.” : 

....Scotch disestablishment has failed again in Parlia- 
ment by the narrowest kind of a margin. It would be wise 
for English Churchmen to remember the wisdom of Auneas 
who thought it time to run when the house next door, be- 
longing to Palinurus, was on fire. But there are always 
fools who hasten on the cause which they attack, and such 
a oneis the Vicar of Coventry, who has ordered distraint 
proceedings for the collection of tithes due by three hun- 
dred people, Nonconformists and unbelievers, in his par- 
ish. The feeling against him has been so strong that he 
has been mobbed, imprisoned in his church, and only 
escaped by the help of the police. It is by just such meas- 
ures as this that the disestablishment feeling has gained 
such headway in Wales. 


....The Democratic Party under the lead of Mr. Hol- 
man, is posing in its favorite réle of economy in the House 
of Representatives. It is trying to cut down necessary 
appropriations in order to show the country how very 
careful the Democratic Party is of the people’s money. We 
do not object to a most careful scrutiny of all expendi- 
tures. Itis needed in the interests of true economy. But 
the economy that cuts down necessary appropriations for 
the maintenance of indispensable arms of the Government 
service, while it, at the same time, for political effect 
favors generous river and harbor bills, isa sham economy. 
We believe that the people, when they come to understand, 
will condemn it as such. 


....The persistent determination of that far-sighted and 
courageous old man, now in his ninth decade, who presides 





over the Vatican, is infusing at last some sense into the 
French Catholics. The Count de Mun, one of the most 
active and honorable of the French Catholics, now leads a 
movement which follows the papal instructions, resists 
Monarchists and accepts the Republic. One would think 
that the least bit of sense would teach these people that 
their only hope lay in accepting the Republic and exerting 
an influence in its councils. It is astonishing and outra- 
geous that there should exist.so long in the French Repub- 
lic a considerable party which is distinctly treasonable to 
its Government, attempting to overthrow it and bring 
back either an emperor or a king. 


....The American Home Missionary Society has de- 
cided that it is a good plan to put a layman in as presi- 
dent, and it has elected General O. O. Howard as successor 
to President Seelye, whose health forbids his retair ing 
the office. It isan excellent appointment. Our benevolent 
societies have generally had clergymen for presidents, and 
the American Board elected Dr. Storrs on the death of 
President Hopkins. The American Missionary Association 
now has a clergyman, Dr. William M. Taylor, for presi- 
dent, but for a long time before that a layman, Governor 
Washburn, was its chief officer. A layman has been from 
time immemorial chairman of its Executive Committee. 


...-One act of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, at Westminster, last week, ought to 
be approved by men as well as women. The discussion 
was on the report of the Committee on Ritual, and a min- 
ister moved that the word “ obey”’ be stricken from the 
marriage service. He said he was willing to let it remain 
if it be put in twiceso as to require the man to obey as well 
as to honor and comfort and keep their wives. By a vote 
of 35 to 26 the word was stricken out, and the women dele- 
gates voted with the majority. Let it go everywhere. 


....Wedo not find it in our hearts to condemn the ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives for cutting down the 
appropriation for the enforcement of the Chinese Exclu- 
sion law from $160,000 to $60,000. We think $60,000 will give 
us all the enforcement we need of that very objectionable 
measure. Thisisin harmony with the suggestion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions, which begged that 
the act be enforced ‘‘ with discretion.” 


...-It is an interesting fact that the brand of cotton 
stockings selected by the Indian bureau this year as the 
best offered for the price, was made in New Orleans. We 
have been shown two qualities, one at a little over nine 
cents a pair, very heavy and beautifully made, and another 
quality at alittle over eight cents a pair. We trust that 
this is prophetic of a great future for manufacturers in the 
South. 


....1t was a magnificent indorsement that was given to 
Dr. Parkhurst at a great public meeting in this city last 
week. The people believe in him. The poor and those 
who wish a wrong righted are going to him and to his 
Society for the Prevention of Crime to get protection. 
What a field this is for the Christian Church! In the long 
run it will have to do what no police can ever do—abolish 
crime and reduce poverty to its lowest terms. 


....Dr. Schurman, the new President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is an open communion Baptist. He says he cares 
very little for one denomination as apart from another, but 
connects himself with the Baptist Church because it was 
the Church of his childhood and he likes its independence. 
We judge from our report of the Baptist Congress in 
Philadelphia that its independence is something very 
creditable and steadily increasing. 


.... Three numbers have appeared of The Church Stand- 
ard, the new name under which The Standard of the 
Cross appears in Philadelphia. We like it much. It takes 
the shape of The Churchman of this city, with similar 
long editorials broken up into short paragraphs, and is 
edited by John Fulton, D.D., one of our own correspond- 
ents, who was lately connected with The Churchman and 
did admirable work there. 


....Last week was a pretty good week for the women. 
The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
practically interpreted its constitution favorably to them; 
the General Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church 
voted to admit them; and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Assembly declared them eligible to the ruling eldersbip. 
If she is patient, woman will ere long get her rights in the 
Church. 


.... We are very thankful to the House of Representatives 
for voting that the Government exhibition should not be 
open on Sunday, and also that intoxicants should not be 
sold in any ‘building belonging to the Government. We 
are glad thus to have the United States Government free 
itself entirely from complicity with breaking the Sabbath 
or selling intoxicants. 


....Russia is bound not to be left behind in knowledge ot 
Tibet. A grant of 30,000 rubles has recently been made to 
defer the expenses of another Russian scientific expedition 


to the Chinese province of Szchuen and the ealeebocing 
tablelands of Tibet. It will be under the care of M. Pota- 
nin, the well-known explorer, and will cover a period of 
three years. 


...-Oneof the notable achievements of the Administra- 
tion of President Harrison is the securing of the removal 
of the prohibition on pork from all European Governments. 
This has all been done by diplomacy, and the results will 
be appreciated by thousands of farmers and others engaged 
in the great industry. 


...-Bishop Phillips Brooks spoke one day last week to 
the young women at Smith College. We are informed that 
he gave the impression of being a king among men. He 
stood on the college platform,and talked and pores a 
prayerthat is not in any book, and all in “a wic bob- 
tailed coat.” 


.... Three women graduated last week in the law depart- 
ment of the New York University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. This is the first time that women have 
been admitted to the degree in the city. 





June 2, 1899, 
The Presbyterian General Assembly. 


THE CASE OF DR. BRIGGS. 
THE UNION SEMINARY MATTER. 


ACTION ON THE REVISION REPORT. 





THE SECOND WEEK. 


THE THIRD DAY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Monday, May 23d, 1892. 

The Union Seminary case canie ap upon a report from 
the Committee appointed toconfer with Union Seminary. 
Dr. Moore read the report in the absence of Dr. Patton. 
After recounting the history of the interviews between 
the Committee and the Trustees of Union Seminary, re- 
ported at the time in THE INDEPENDENT, the report offered 
the following recommendation: 


It was found impossible, however, to harmonize the conflicting 
views as to the meaning of the theological seminary compact of 
1870. The Board adhered strenuously to the opinion that the 
General Assembly had no right under the compact to veto the 
transfer of a professor; and your committee, under its instruc- 
tions, could do nothing more than to report the results of its 
work to the General Assembly. It is believed, however, that the 
joint conferences prepared the way, in a large degree, for a bet- 
ter understanding between the Assembly and the Seminary, and 
in the hope that an adjustment of the question at issue might be 
reached in the near future, the following paper wasadopted by 
both bodies, and signed jointly by the Chairman of your com- 
mittee and by President Hastings of Union Theological Seminary. 
The paper is as follows: 


THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
To the Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary.— 
Dear Brethren: We would respectfully ask your action upon the 


following suggestions, which we trust may lead toa settlement of 
the questions now at issue: 

Recognizing the fact that the General Assembly and the Union 
Theological Seminary are parties to the agreement or compact of 
1870, as contained in the memorial of the directors to the Assem- 
bly of 1870, and also the fact that there is a wide difference of 
opinion in the matter of the interpretation of said agreement or 
compact, something like the following might be done: 

First. Each party may fully respect the opinions of the other 
and conclude for the present that the difference is irreconcilable. 

Second, The Seminary might report tothe next General Assem- 
bly substantially that their understanding of the compact 
differed from that of the General Assembly as applied to trans- 
fers, and that, altho the Assembly had disapproved the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Briggs, the directors had not seen their way clear, in 
view of their obligations, to do other than continue him in the 
active duties of his office. 

Third. The Committee, on the other hand, might report the 
facts to the General Assembly, and in view of the relations of the 
parties, and in recognition of their honest difference, recommend 
that the status quo be recognized, in the hope that some action 
may be taken which may lead to a harmonious adjustment of all 
the matters at issue. 

Dr. Moore then read the supplemental report, as follows: 


The Committee’s instructions were of such a nature as required 
it to deal simply and solely with the relations under the compact 
of 1870, subsisting between the Assembly and the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The only matter in connection with the compact 
which was under discussion, was the question as to whether the 
transfer of a professor from one chair to apother was an appoint- 
ment, and therefore subject to veto by the Assembly. It is to this 
differencein interpretation as to transfers that the expression 
status quo refers, and not to any concrete case. The undersigned 
submit to the General Assembly for adoption the following: 

WHEREAS, The ‘ecclesiastical relations existing between the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America and the 
Union Theological Seminary have always been and are close and 
intimate; and 

WuHeEreas, The said Seminary, through the compact of 1870, 
came into legal as well as ecclesiastical relations to the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America; and 

WHEREAS, The General Assembly, at Detroit, Mich., May 29th, 
1891, did interpret the act of the General Assembly of 1870 defin- 
ing the control of the Assembly over the appointments of pro- 
fessors in all the theological seminaries, and the compact between 
the General Assembly and the Union Theological Seminary, in 
such a manner as to affirm and declare that the transfer of a pro- 
fessor from one chair to another in the same theological semi- 
nary, is an appointment, and therefore subject to veto by the 
General Assembly; and 

Wuereas, The Board of Directors of the Union Theological 
Seminary has recorded its conviction that the compact of 1870 
was then understood, and has been ever since understood to 
refer to the election of additional members to the faculty, and 
not to their transfer from one chair to another; and 

Wuereas, The General Assembly is desirous of securing the 
harmonious adjustment of the matter at issue between itself and 
the Union Theological Seminary, and thus conserve the unity and 
prosperity of the Church; therefore 

, That the General Assembly, withont surrendering in 
any way its authority, or its natural right or control of all the 
agencies and institutions of the Church, hereby proposes and 
agrees to refer the subject of the interpretation of the act and 
compact of 1870,as to the disputed point of transfers, to arbitra- 
tors to be mutually chosen by the General Assembly and the 
Union Theological Seminary. 

W. E. Moorez, 

W, H. Roserts. 

Joun 8. McIntosa, 
GEORGE JUNKIN, 
Grorcse W. Ketcouum, 
JouN J. McCook. 


After the report of the Committee on Conference was 
read by Dr. Moore, Mr. Ezra Kinsley, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, read a report for the trustees of the Semina- 
ry and also a supplementary memorial. The report gave 


an account of the conference with the Committee of the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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General Assembly, and of the points of disagreement and 
closed as follows: 


The board, therefore, respectfully reports tothe Assembly that 
we can but regard ourselves as solemnly bond by our interpreta- 
tion of the agreement, and must discharge our duties as direct- 
ors accordingly. For having heard and carefully considered all 
that was said by the Committees of the General Assembly, we 
have seen no reason to change or modify our understanding of the 
agreement. There is an honest difference of opinion in this mat- 
ter. In 1870 this board conceded one thing, and only one to the 
General Assembly, viz.: the right to disapprove the election or 
appointment of a professor. If Dr. Briggs had been elected or 
appointed to the chair of Biblical Theology, the disapproval of the 
assembly would have been decisive with us. But a professor can 
be elected in this institution only in accordance with our laws. 
And according to those laws Dr. Briggs was not elected. His inau- 
guration was a ceremonial technically unnecessary, but designed 
only to honor publicly the generosity of the founder of the 
chair of Biblical Theology, in which department Dr. Briggs had 
been teaching for ten years. 

Thanking the General Assembly for sending to us so able and so 
courteous a committee, we join with them in their recommenda- 
tion “that the status quo be recognized in the hope that some 
action may be taken which may lead to a harmonious adjust- 
ment of all the matters at issue.” 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the board of directors of 
the Union Theological Seminary in the city of New York. 

[Signed], THos. H. HastinGs. 

Sees York, May 6th, 1892. 

The supplementary memorial from Union Seminary 
made six points: 1. That while the Seminary does not ques- 
tion that the Assembly believe that they had the right todo 
as they did at Detroit, yet the Seminary claimed that it 
had a right to be governed by its understanding of the 
agreement of 1870. The Seminary claims that the Assem- 
bly at Detroit transcended its powers. 2. The agreement 
has remained unquestioned for twenty years, simply be- 
cause it was untested. 3. The failure to elect a professor 
nominated by a seminary is comparatively a negative 
thing. A vetois a positive verdict both against the pro- 
fessor appointed and against the board of directors which 
appointed him, and it may be a verdict without a trial, 
without a hearing, and without reasons given. 4. It is not 
necessary that the Assembly should have the veto power 
in order to protect the Church against heretical teach- 
ings in the seminaries. 5. The Directors of Union Semi- 
nary have a solemn trust committed to them which they 
feelthat they must keep inviolate. Their loyalty to the 
Church and to the Seminary constrains them to believe 
that it would be better for both to have the relations 


‘which subsisted prior to 1870 restored. 6. Union Seminary 


would not cease to be Presbyterian if the agreement of 
1870 were abrogated. The paper, which is signed by 
Charles Butler, President, concludes with the statement 
that it is “inexplicable that the Church should suppose 
that the directors and professors of the Seminary could or 
would tolerate anything that would undermine the divine 
authority of the Inspired Word.” On motion it was de- 
cided to have all the papers priated and postpone the ques- 
tion until the Committee on Theological Seminaries should 
report. 


THE FOURTH DAY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Tuesday, May 24th, 1892. 
The Briggs case came to the front for a moment this 
afternoon, when the Judicial Committee presented a 
report through its chairman, Dr. T. Ralston. Smith, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. For the majority of the Committee—eleven 
of the fifteen members—Dr. Smith read this paper: 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
against Charles A. Briggs. Appeal from judgment of the Presby- 
tery of New York dismissing the case. 

The Judicial Committee respectfully report that it has care- 
fully considered the document submitted to it in this case and 
adopted the following resolutions: 

First. That, in the opinion of this Committee, the appeal 
taken by the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, an original party represented by the Committee of 
Prosecution appointed under Section II of the Book of Discipline, 
has been taken from the final judgment in dismissing the case, 
and that the said Committee have the right to take this appeal 
representing the said original party. 

Second. That it finds that the notice of the appeal has been 
given, and that the appeal, specifications of error and record have 
been filed in accordance with Sections 96 and 97 of the Book of 
Discipline, and the appeal is in order. 

Third. That, in the judgment of the Committee, the appeal 
should be entertained and a time set apart for the hearing of the 
case. 

In view of these considerations the Committee reports that 
the appeal is in order and that the General Assembly should pro- 
ceed in accordance with the provision of Section 99 of the Book 
of Discipline by causing the judgment appealed from, the notice 
of appeal, the appeal and the specifications of the errors alleged 
to be read; then to hear the appellant by the Committee of 
Prosecution; then the defendant in person or by his counsel; 
then the appellant by the Committee of Prosecution, in reply, 
upon the question whether the appeal shall be entertained. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dr. Smith: Before the minority report is read, I would 
state that notwithstanding the fact of its presentation 
the deliberations of the Committee have shown a most 
kindly and fraternal spirit, and there has not been mani- 
fested in any man or heart a disposition to do anything 
except what should be honorable to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and loyal to the constitutional principles of the 
Presbyterian Church. [Applause]. 

Dr. Frazer: May I say, sir, that one of the infelicities of 
a minority report is that it looks antagnoistic; but we are 
simply standing up for that which we believe represents 
great principles. The report of the minority of the Com- 
mittee which I have the honor to present is as follows: 

The undersigned, a minority of the Judicial Committee, would 
respectfully submit the following report: 

“* WHEREAS, The Book of Discipline requires that appeals are 
generally to be taken to the Judicatory immediately superior to 
that appealed from, and 

“ WHEREAS, There are no sufficient reasons for making the 
appeal against the action of the Presbytery in New York in dis- 





missing the case against Dr. Briggs an exception to this rule, 





“Therefore we recommend to the General Assembly that the 
appeal be not entertained, that the papers in the case be returned 
to the appellants and that they be advised to bring their appeal or 
complaint before the Synod of New York. 
“ Respectfully submitted, 
“ (Signed) D. R. FRAZER, 

“THOMAS GORDON, 
“ OSWALD P. BACKUS, 
“GEORGE W. KercnaM.” 
On motion the report was accepted, and the matter was 
made the order of the day for Wednesday afternoon. 
The eleven members of the Committee representing the 
majority were: Ministers—T. Ralston Smith, D.D., Rufus 
S. Green, D.D., James Roberts, D.D., William Laurie, 
D.D., L., Faye Walker, D.D., John Barbour; Elders— 
George Junkin, Hon. Thomas Ewing, Edward Wells, 
William Ernest, Samuel A. Bonner. 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue 
Church, of New York, reported for the Special Committee 
on the Co-operation of Churches. 


Tn the course of its report the Committee says: 


Our first, and during this year, our chief endeavor, has been, 
by a wide range of correspondence, to secure the information 
necessary for intelligent recommendation by the Committee and 
action of the General Assembly. To this end we have been in 
conference with the secretaries of the American Missionary So- 
ciety of the Congregational Church. We have also been in cor- 
respondence with the synodical missionaries of our own Church, 
and with the stated clerks of the presbyteries of four States in 
different parts of the Union, regarded as representative of differ- 
ent phases of the home missionary work. 

The results of this Conference and correspondence can be indi- 
cated here only in the most general terms; but they constitute, 
we believe, an intelligent basis for the reeommendations with 
which we close our report to the General Assembly. 

Our correspondence with stated clerks of presbyteries in four 
synods, one of them in an Eastern State, one in the Central 
West, and two beyond the Mississippi River, has developed facts 
regarding the excessive multiplication of feeble churches, the 
continuance for many years of churches that give no sign o 
achieving self-support, and the unseemly rivalry of allied de- 
nominations in the same mission fields, which abundantly justify 
the action of the Assembly in the appointment of a committee to 
make inquiries and suggestions in regard to the home missionary 
problem, and which will surely call for the earnest consideration 
and combined action of all churches who have a supreme love for 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ and its establishment in the 
earth. 

Thus, for example, we find in seven presbyteries in a given 
synod that there are thirty-six home missionary churches, with 
forty members and less in each, in towns of 1,000 population and 
less, in which there are from one to four other evangelical de- 
nominations at work. In regard to one of these it is said: ** Three 
of these churches should be given up, while the Congregational- 
ists ought to disband in two places.” 

In another presbytery sixteen out of eighteen churches are mis- 
sion churches, four of the sixteen have less than forty members 
each in places of 500 population and under, with other evangelical 
denominations at work in those fields. 

Another presbytery reports: ‘‘ We have generally in our towns 
one superfluous church and pastor—one struggling organization 
whose hope is in the misfortune of a sister church.” 

Still another reports four churches, with less than forty mem- 
bers in each, in small towns, besides three other churches prac- 
tically dead; and in one of the foregoing towns five denomina- 
tions are at work in a population of 600. 

Another reports four denominations at work in a population 
of 600. 

Another presbytery reports seven churches of forty members 
and less in small towns, with eight churches that might be con- 
solidated into four. 


Another presbytery reports fifteen churches under the care of 
the Home Board, nearly all of them growing weaker, and not much 
opportunity for grouping them with each other or with other 
churches. 

Still another presbytery reports six churches that might be con- 
solidated into three, and four or five missionary churches in he 
presbytery, little better than nominal. 

Another presbytery reports twelve out of fifteen churches hav- 
ing forty members and less, in small villages, with, not much 
chance of co-operation with other denominations. 

Another presbytery reports a church of nine members in a smali 
place where two other denominations are at work. 

Another presbytery reports thirteen churches of forty members 
or less, in towns of 1,000 and less population, with from one to 
four other denominations at work in those fields. 

These are specimen gleanings from the information that has 
come into our hands: it is only eclectic; we have endeavored to 
secure only enough facts and figures to indicate fairly the general 
condition of the home missionary work of our country. We sub- 
mit to the Assembly that the facts thus cited call for further in- 
vestigation along the same line, looking to steps by which the 
state of affairs, so wasteful of men and money, and so dishonor- 
ing to the spirit of Christ and his Gospel shall be changed. 

With these facts and convictions before us, your online’ re- 
spectfully offer the following recommendations to the General 
Assembly: 

First. That our Board of Home Missions be directed to instruct 
its synodical missionaries and their missionary agents to in- 
creased carefulnessin the organization of new churches, and 
that where doubt may exist as to the propriety of the organiza- 
tion of a new church, such organization shall be effected only 
after full conference with the representatives of other local 
churches with the Presbytery and the Board of Home Missions. 

Second. Where churches have been assisted by the board for 
several years, and show little prospect of growth and self-sup- 
port, the board be urged to adhere strictly to its rule to grant 

further appropriations only after full conference with the home 
mission committee of that presbytery, and after full considera- 
tion of all the facts connected with the situation. 

Third. That presbyteries be enjoined to exercise the ut- 
most care alike in the selection of new fields and of themen who 
are to occupy them; to undertake new work only where it gives 
decided promise of growth, and to seek the best men available to 
be put in charge of whatever new work is undertaken. 

Fourth. In view of the fact that a lack of conference is given as 
the frequent reason for lack of co-operation, we recommend a 
joint conference of the executive officers of the allied denomina- 
tions, to be held at some time in the near future, for the purpose 
of devising some plan for future operations in the general line of 
the facts and principles herein given. We would suggest, as a step 
necessary to securing such conference, that the matter be called 
to the particular attention of the executive officers of our Board of 
Home Missions, and they be advised to invite such conference at 
such time and place as may seem best to them. 





Fifth. We recommend that the Committee be continued for 
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such further work as increasing knowledge and the necessities of | 


the case may seem to make advisable. Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES R. THomPson, Chairman. 
The Boards of Home Missons and Aid for Colleges and 
Academies presented their causes to-day, which were adopt- 
ed. After several speeches had been made, Dr. W. Irwin, 
of New York, made the principal address for the Home 
Board, and Dr. E. C. Ray for the Board of Aid. Two efforts 


were made to call the Home Board to account for electing 


Dr. W. C. Roberts its senior secretary; but the overtures 
and papers were referred tothe Standing Committee on 
Home Missions. 

The Assembly passed a resolution unanimously in favor 
of the propesed XVIth Amendment to prevent sectarian 
appropriations. 


THE FIFTH DAY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Wednesday, May 25th, 1892. 

The case of Dr. Briggs came before the General Assembly 
to-day in two ways: first, in a report of the Judicial Com- 
mittee declaring that his chair in Union Theological Semi- 
nary is vacant de jure, and by an appeal from the Prosecut- 
ing Committe of the New York Presbytery. The two re- 
ports from the Judicial Committee will be found in yester- 
day’s proceedings. 

After the question had been settled as to how many 
shouid speak on each side and how long they should speak, 
the appeal of the Prosecuting Committee of the New York 
Presbytery was read. The appeal begins as follows: 


The undersigned, the Prosecuting Committee appointed by the 
Presbytery cf New York to represent the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America in the case of the said Presbyte- 
rian Church against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., believing 
that the trial of said Dr. Briggs is one of the most important in 
the history of the Presbyterian Church, by reason of the great 
and dangerous errors contained in the address of the said Dr. 
Briggs at his inauguration as Professor of Biblical Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, delivered on the 20th day of Janu- 
ary, 1891, upon which inaugural address charges and specifica- 
tions were based and tabled and prosecution inaugurated by the 
Presbytery of New York, in the name of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America; and believing that the distinct 
and definite condemnation of those errors by the supreme judica- 
tory of the said Presbyterian Church is necessary in order to pre- 
vent their spread and influence in the denomination; and while 
having the highest respect for the Synod of New York, believing 
that a special responsibility rests upon the General Assembly in 
cases that affect the doctrine of the Church, and concern the 
promotion of truth and holiness through all the churches under 
its care as set forth in Chapter XII, Sections 4 and 5, of the Form 
of Government; and in view of the desirableness of the speediest 
settlement of this most important question, do hereby appeal to 
and request your venerable body to enter immediately upon the 
consideration and judicial investigation of the appeal hereby pre- 
sented, and to finally determine the case so as to secure the purity 
and peace of the Church at the earliest possible day. 


The grounds of the appeal are six in number. They were 
given in THe INDEPENDENT several months ago. In brief 
they may be recapitulated thus: 1, Irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings of the Presbytery; 2, receiving improper testi- 
mony; 3, declining to receive important testimony; 4, has- 
tening toa decision before the testimony was fully taken; 
5, manifestation of prejudice in the conduct of the case, 
and 6, mistake and injustice in the decision. 

The appeal closes with a prayer to the General Assembly 
to receive and issue the appeal and to take such action 
thereon as may seem best in order to secure and preserve 
the order and purity of the Church. It is signed by George 
W. F. Birch, Joseph J. Lampe, Robert F. Sample, John J. 
Stephenson and John J. McCook. The Theological Semi- 
nary Committe, of which Dr. S. H. Mutchmore, of Phila- 
delphia, is chairman, has submitteda divided report on 
the matter of Union Theological Seminary. The following 
is by the majority: 

In the report of Union Seminary your committee find the name 
of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., reported as “the Edward 
Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology.” In reference to this 
your committee recommends the following action: 

Wuereas, The General Assembly at Detroit, in 1891, disap- 
proved the election or transfer of the Rev. C. A. Briggs, of Union 
Seminary, to the “‘ Edward Robinson chair of Biblical Theology,” 
your committee report that the annual report of the directors of 
Union Seminary made to this General Assembly shows that Pro- 
fessor Briggs is retained in full possession and discharge of the 
duties of the Chair; in view of this non-compliance with the 
action of the Detroit Assembly, we recommend the follwing reso- 
lution: 

Resvlved. That, according to the compact of 1870 between the 
Assembly and the directors of the Union Seminary as interpreted 
by the General Assembly, this Assembly cannot but regard the 
retention of Professor Briggs in his professorship as not only a 
failure to comply with the expressed action of the Assembly of 
1891, but also with the agreement contained in the aforesaid 
compact. The Chair of Biblical Theology in Union Seminary is 
still de jure vacant. 

In answer to overtures from twenty-three presbyteries and 
one synod relating to the supervision of seminaries, the Com- 
mittee made this recommendation: 

Resolved, That this Assembly regard the maintenance of the 
existing supervision by the General Assembly of the character of 
the instruction in the theological seminaries as vital to the inter- 
ests of truth and to the peace and welfare of the Church. To 
this end the Assembly reaffirms, in harmony with the action of 
former assemblies, that we regard the power of the Assembly ex- 
ercised by approval or veto overall appointments of professors, 
including elections, appointments and transfers of professors 
from one chair to another in all seminaries, as necessary, in order 
to secure the uniform system of ecclesiastical supervision over 
the theological seminaries of the denomination, so that there may 
be uniform and entire confidence in those intrusted with the 
training of our candidates for the ministry. 


The minority report is signed by four men. It was pre- 
sented by Dr. Taylor,of Rome. It is as follows: 


Approving of the report of the majority of the Committee as a ‘ 


correct representation of the fact« touching Union Theological 
Seminary. as viewed in the light of the last General Assembly's 
interpretation of the compact of 1870, but convinced that some 
relief from present difficulties should be ‘suggested, the under- 
signed, a minority of the Committee, submit the following: 
Waereas, The directors of Union Theological Seminary have 


‘from a type-written manuscript. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


expressed the desire to be honorably released from the compact 
of 1870; and 

WHEREAS, The last General Assembly’s Committee of Confer- 
ence and the directors of the Union Theological Seminary in 
mutual conference agreed to a mutual recognition each of the 
other's honesty, and right opinions touching the interpretations 
of the compact of 1870, yet admitting an irremediable difference 
of opinion, and reached no conclusions as to the future action 
proper for both parties; therefore 

Resolved, First, that Union Theological Seminary be and hereby 
is allowed to honorably withdraw from the compact, and be, from 
this date, no longer held responsible thereto; and, second, that a 
committee be appointed by the General Assembly to confer with 
all theological seminaries under its supervision touching their 
views of the compact that might be devised, and to formulate a 
new compact with a view to happily uniting all the seminaries, 
the same to be submitted to the next General Assembly. 


The reports on the subjects of foreign missions and publi- 
cations were before the Assembly to-day, and their recom- 
mendations were adopted. 





THE SIXTH DAY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Thursday May 26th, 1892. 


THE case of Professor Briggs has been before the Assem- 
bly to-day, and has proved of absorbing interest. The 
church is crowded, even the steps of the pulpit being occu- 
pied. Persons unable to find seats stand anxiously wait- 
ing hour after hour. Dr. Birch, who with his colleagues 
of the prosecuting committee, occupies one of the tables at 
the front, began the argument with a twenty-minute ad- 
dress. He justified the committee in bringing the case to 
the Assembly. He contended that the course of the Pres- 
bytery in carrying the case directly to the General Assem- 
bly was justified by the Book of Discipline, which provides 
that the General Assembly shall receive and issue all ap- 
peals, and shall have the power of deciding in controver- 
sies respecting doctrine and discipline. The appellants 
have acted in a constitutional and regular manner. They 
desire to get constitutional advice, which the Assembly 
only can give, in order to restore peace to the Church. He 
said that the question was one of intense importance, in- 
volving doctrines which are fundamental to the Church. A 
great question is now to be settled; the plea of the appel- 
lants is enforced by presbyteries here represented, four- 
score of whom have spoken in trumpet tones in opposition 
to the views of Dr. Briggs. He insisted that the Presby- 
tery of New York had committed errorsin its administra- 
tion of the law, and had left the Prosecuting Committee no 
other course than to appeal. If the prosecutor were an 
individual, some show of reason might be presented why 
the regular procedure should be followed; but the appel- 
lant was in reality the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. The charges implied faithlessness to 
ordination vows. In the name of the Church and with 
abundant precedent the appellants respectfully and ear- 
nestly asked the Assembly to entertain their appeal. In 
his address he said in part: 

Your appellant is the Committee of Prosecution in the case of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America against 
the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D. In opening the pleadings per- 
taining to the appeal in behalf of said committee I cannot help 
but feel that we appear before you for the reasoa that impelled 
Paul and Barnabas to lay their cause before the first Council of 
the Christian Church at Jerusalem. They were there because 
the Church at Antioch could not settle the question which made 
its membership like the troubled sea. They were there because 
they longed to see the end of the dissension and disputation 
whose floodgates had been opened by those false brothers who 
hindered the progress of Christianity by the bonds of effete 
Judaism. 

So, Mr. Moderator, fathers and brethren, we are here because 
the Presbytery of New York has not seemed to be able to settle 
the question raised with respect to the relation of the inaugural 
address of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., the appellee, deliv- 
ered at the Union Theological Seminary in the city of New York, 
January 20th, 1891, to the Holy Scriptures and to the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church. We are here to invoke this 
Supreme Court of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America to put an end to the dissension and disputation which 
the Presbytery of New York vainly endeavored to silence with 
the dismissal of the case against Dr. Briggs, qualifying said dis- 
missal by ar assertion that it did this without approving of the 
positions stated in his inaugural address. 

Asa matter of course, your appellantis met by the question, 
Why overleap the Synod? 

1. Such a proceeding is constitutional, 

2. The case which the Prosecuting Committee asks this General 
Assembly to adjudicate is a matter of intense interest to all 
Christendom. Theological professors, religious editors, preach- 
ers of the Gospel, private members of the Church everywhere, in 
every denomination, and in all the lands, anxiously await the 
disposal of the case on the part of this venerable court. 

3. The case involves the very fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity,and especially the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. 
We cannot disguise the fact, Mr. Moderator, that the history of 
the Christian Church, records no more exciting and important 
controversy than that which is before this court. 

But the plea of your appellant, Mr. Moderator and members of 
this honorable court, is enforced by the presbyters who assemble 
here in you, who have to the number of at least fourscore spoken 
with trumpet tongue concerning the inaugural address. 

The Presbytery of New York caused your appellant to appear 
at the bar of this court by the commission of an error in law so 
manifest as to justify immediate relief on the part of this Assem- 
bly. The refusal to grant this relief now is to agitate the Church 
for years to come. 

Your appellant admits that if the prosecutors in this case were 
an individual, there might be some show of reason for seeking to 
depart from the generalrule. But the prosecutor in this case is 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, which 
has a wide and deep interest in the questions involved. 


After he sat down Dr. Briggs, who, with his counsel oc- 
cupies another table in front of the Moderator’s desk, rose 
to answer. He was nervous in manner, his voice was high 
pitched at times, but he spoke with emphasis, reading 
Among other things 
Dr. Briggs said: 


The Book of Discipline makes the defendant the only party 
competent to resist the entertainment of the appeal. It is neces- 
sary for the defendant to appear not only in his own behalf and 





in defense of the action of his Presbytery, but also, as will be 








June 2, 1899. 


shown later on, in order to maintain the right of the Synod of 
New York, and also to show due respect to the General Assembly. 
This defendant,h er, is placed in a position of some embarrass- 
ment in that he is compelled, in the interest of justice and 
orderly procedure, to defend the action of his Presbytery in dis- 
missing the case against him, action which, however favorable it 
may have been to him, was not asked for by him, and for which 
he has no manner of responsibility. Charges and specifications 
were placed in his hands by order of the ry in accord- 
ance with the Book of Discipline (22). He filed “objections to the 
sufficiency of the charges and specifications in form and legal 
effect,” and respectfully submitted these objections to the Pres- 
bytery for their judgment. It was the right of the Presbytery to 
determine these “‘ preliminary objections,” and then, after recog- 
nizing their validity, at their discretion, either to first dismiss 
the case, or, second, to permit amendments to the specifications 
or charges. The defendant acquiesced in the decision of the 
Presbytery to “dismiss the case,” altho the dismissal was laden 
with sundry other reasons, which it was proper for the Presby- 
tery to give under the circumstances, but which had no manner 
of relevancy to the objections he had presented to the Presbytery 
as to the “sufficiency of the charges.” 

It seemed to the defendant and his friends that it would be 
more proper for some other person to defend this action of the 
Presbytery, and it was their desire that Dr. Francis’ Brown or Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson should undertake this task. But owing to 
circumstances, which it is not necessary to consider, these friends 
of the defendant were not sent by the Presbytery as commission- 
ers to the Assembly, and it became necessary for the defendant 
either to select for counsel some one who was not altogether fa- 
miliar with the case, or else to appear before the Assembly him- 
self. I appear before you, therefore, not by choice, but under 
constraint of duty. 

The defendant is suffering under another embarrassment due 
to the situation. He is compelled to make a legal argument 
against the entertainment of this appeal in the interests of orderly 
procedure in our judicatories, and thus he may unconsciously 
preseut the appearance of interposing obstacles in the way of his 
own trial. He can only say that he has always been ready to 
meet any “charges and specifications sufficient in form and in 
legal effect * which may be made against him at the bar of his 
Presbytery and to disprove them. 





He took up the four reasons urged by the Prosecuting 
Committee for making their appeal, and insisted that they 
were not such as to justify the General Assembly in enter- 
taining them. It could not be entertained because there 
were no precedentsto justify it; because it would deprive 
bim of aright to have his case considered by the Syn- 
od; because it would deprive more than one hundred min- 
isters and elders of the Presbytery of New York of their 
right of appeal; because it would be intruding on the prov- 
ince of the Synod; because it was irregular, notice having 
been given in the Presbytery of an appeal to the Synod; 
and because the complaint to the Synod, signed by more 
than two-thirds of the Presbytery, really acts asa stay un- 
til the Synod decides whether the committee has a right to 
exist. Therefore there is pending before the Synod a com- 
plaint against an interlocutory decision of the Presbytery. 
Dr, Briggs closed his address for the day as follows: 

Mr. Moderator, Ministers and Elders: I have limited my argu- 
ment to the simple fact that the appellants—if they are appel- 
lants (which we do not concede), and if they have a right to ap- 
peal under any circumstances (which is open to grave doubt)— 
that in any case they ought to go to the Synod of New York. The 
reasons they present why you should entertain their appeal are 
invalid. You could not admit them without prejudicing the 
cause of the defendant, usurping authority which belongs to the 
lower courts, and acting in a hasty, illegal and revolutionary 
manner. Objections have been presented against the entertain- 
ment of this appeal which seem to be insuperable. The law of 
appeals does not justify the passing over the Synod in the inter- 
est of the appellants. The precedents of appeals before the Gen- 
eral Assembly are all against this appeal. To entertain it would 
be to deprive the defendant of his rights under the Constitution. 
It would wrong more than one hundred ministers and elders of 
the Presbytery of New York by damaging or destroying their 
right of complaint. It would override the Synod of New York, 
the most competent and the only proper judicatory to determine 
the case. It would put that great Synod in the awkward dilem- 
ma either of disregarding the rights of complainants represent- 
ing the majority of the Presbytery ot New York, or of disregard- 
ing the decision of the Assembly, and so involving a conflict of 
jurisdiction. It would be against a precedent of the General 
Assembly, which dismissed a case because notice was given to 
Presbytery of appeal to Synod and only subsequently of appeal 
to General Assembly. 

You cannot entertain this appeal finally, because this com- 
mittee is stayed from appealing by a complaint pending before 
the Synod of New York, signed by a majority of the voters of the 
Presbytery of New York, and because until this interlocutory 
decision is revised and determined by the Synod, there is no 
for nal judgment in the case from which an appeal can be taken. 

I submit this argument to your venerable body with the re- 
quest that you will do justice to the defendant, that you will rec- 
ognize the rights of his co-presbyters, that you will credit the 
Presbytery of New York, and that you will trust the Synod of 
New York, all which you can do only by dismissing this appeal 
and referring the appellants to the Synod of New York, where 
they must appear in any case to maintain their own complaint 
before the judicatory, and to resist the complaint of the majority 
of the Presbytery of New York, which must be considered and 
decided by the Synod of New York at the next meeting. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Briggs’s defense Colonel 
McCook, of New York, addressed the Assembly in behalf of 
the appellants, using that portion of the ninety minutes 
allotted to the appellants which had not been occupied by 
Dr. Birch. Colonel McCook argued that no injustice had 
been intended and none had been done to the defendant. 
In answer to the point of Dr. Briggs that the complaint 
to the Synod acted as a bar to proceedings in the Assembly, 
he said that the complaint in question was signed only by 
one member of the Presbytery within the ten days’ limit 
provided in the Constitution of the Church; he believed 
that it was conceded that the other names, 113 in number, 
were added after the expiration of the constitutional limit, 
and were therefore entirely valueless. He argued that the 
whole history of the case showed that the Committee is a 
committee of prosecution and an original party; the Com- 
mittee was appointed in the name of the Church, and every 
act on its part has been done in the name of the Church. 

After the conclusion of Colonel McCook’s address the 
Moderator stated that the question was whether the appeal 
should be entertained. After a somewhat desultory de- 
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bate a vote was taken and the motion was carried in the 
affirmative. The question then recurred upon a report of 
the minority recommending that the case be sent back to 
the Synod of New York. Upon motion the report was laid 
upon the table by a vote of 385 to 122. The majority report 
was then adopted without division. Some controversy 
then arose over the records of the case. Dr. McPherson re- 
ferred to a book which assumed to contain the minutes of 
the Presbytery and other papers, together with steno- 
graphic reports of the proceedings of the Presbytery. He 
raised the question whether this book contained the true 
records. Dr. Briggs objected to it as inaccurate and con- 
taining things which do not belong to the records. He 
said the stenographic reports were authorized by the Mod- 
erator, but had never been read to the Presbytery nor ap- 
proved by it. He also said that it contained changes by the 
Moderator which he was not authorized to make. Judge 
Sayler insisted that the stenographic rcport was not the 
report of the proceedings of the Presbytery but of certain 
utterances and occurrences. A motion was then made that 
the stenographic report be eliminated from the record. As 
a substitute it was moved that the printed volumes be the 
records of the case. It was finally decided that the records 
should consist of the minutes as written and of the official 
stenographic report as sent up by the stated clerk of the 
New York Presbytery. Judge Strévell, of Montana, Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s counsel, gave notice of protest against the 
admission of the stenographic report. 


THE SEVENTH DAY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Friday, May 27th, 1892. 
The case of Professor Briggs coming up again to-day, Dr. 
Birch continued the argument, and Dr. Briggs replied till 
the gavel fell. He had been speaking one hour and five 
minutes, Judge Strevell then said he hada proposition 
to make: 


Perhaps it may be proper for me at this time to state that, in 
behalf of Dr. Briggs, I have a proposition to submit to this As- 
sembly. It is brought about by the acceptance of the advice by 
Dr. Briggs of persons in the Assembly. Dr. Briggs, while pre- 
pared to defend the action of the Presbytery of New York, con- 
sents now for the purpose of saving time and in the interests of 
the Church, that pro forma the grounds of appeal be confessed 
and that the case now pending here may be returned to the Pres- 
bytery of New York fortrial there. Dr. Briggs desires it to be un- 
derstood that he waives none of his rights in the premises in mak- 
ing this proposition. 


Several motions were offered and referred to the Prose- 
cuting Committee and Judge Strevell for conference and 


report. They were unable to agree, and Colonel McCook 
announced the fact. He said: 4 


I had earnestly hoped that you had heard my voice the last 
time in connection with this matter, and it is with great regret 
that I am compelled to say a word at thistime. On the 4th of 
November, at the trial in New York,I urged as strongly as I 
could that we should proceed then to a trial, and we agreed that 
it should not take as long, or certainly no longer, than the time 
eccupied by preliminary motions to prevent atrial. The Pres- 
bytery did not see fit to hear a word from.our committee upon 
the merits of the case. We have brought our appeal here in an 
vrderly way, in strict compliance with the Book of Discipline. 
That appeal has been entertained. We are prepared to argue 
that appeal in fifteen minutes, or fifteen hours, or fifteen days, 
as this Assembly may direct. If it is the will of this Assembly 
that this appeal should be dropped now and here, say the words, 
and there will be five of the most relieved men in spirit.that you 
ever saw. It is, of course, a most ungracious thing, when any 
one makes a suggestion that will relieve the house from a very 
serious business for us to interfere with it. But we are ina 
crisis, and the responsibility is with this house. Whatever action 
the house takes the Prosecuting Committee will be satisfied. 

But we wish to give afew reasons why we are unable to accede 

o these proposals. First, there is Judge Sayler’s resolution. 
Now, a trial, de nova, could be interpreted by the Presbytery that 
we should start upon new charges and specifications; that we do 
not wish. We simply wish to have our constitutional right to 
amend it if it may be necessary. If this appeal is acted upon, it 
ought to be either sustained or not sustained. If this should be 
sent back to the Presbytery, it means that we will have two years 
of unsettled times in our Church, and we decline to take the re- 
sponsibility of that. 

The next resolution is that offered by Dr. Roberts, “* That with 
the consent of the parties we arrest proceedings and return the 
whole case to the Presbytery of New York, with directions to 
said Presbytery that it fully and fairly try the case and issue the 

same at the earliest possible date.” I have taken the liberty, 
with the permission of the mover and seconder of that resolu- 
tion, to strike out that word “fairly.” I would not consent to 
have a resolution go down from this Assembly to our Presbytery 
telling them to fairly try a case. If they try it, of course they 
will try it fairly. 

Then the next resolution was that the specifications of error in 
the appeal be sustained and the case remanded to the New York 
Presbytery for trial. Now, we are in the hands of this Assembly. 
As a committee, we have no right, and we are not willing to stip- 
ulate away the rights of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in a judicial proceeding which at great pains we have 
brought to this Assembly so as to settle this case at the earliest 
possible day. 

The Moderator: Do I understand the Committee of Prosecution 
to say that, with regard to this matter, they will abide by the 
vote of the Assembly? 

Colonel McCook: Of course we will. We shall have to. 

The Moderator: No, they do not have to—I mean as to giving 
their consent. 

Mr. Sayler: I call for the previous question upon this ground. 
There was no reason for exception to the General Assembly tak- 
ing action. That is the meaning of these resolutions. 

The Rev. Mr. Holliday: I rise to a point of order, that nothing 
is in order now except to conform with the directions of the 
Book. . 

The Moderator: Lam inclined to think that point of order is 
well taken; yet I confess that there has been in my mind a doubt 
as to whether or not it is in the province of the Assembly to arrest 
and to send back. 

Dr. McPherson, after dinner, took the floor and said: 

Dr. Briggs has told me since luncheon that there are two spec- 
ifications to which he will confess judgment. Now, I understand 
that it is true that if one specification is sustained it is quite as 
sufficient as tho all the specifications were sustained, in order 





for a new trial. If that be true what is the use, in view of the 
immense amount of business, that we have before this Assem- 
bly, of going on and securing a vote on all the specifications? If 
the parties can agree that two of the specifications shall be re- 
garded as sustained, it seems to me that this is an appeal to our 
common sense. I rise here to represent, as I think I may claim 
to do in a certain sense, moderate men in this Assembly. I have 
not been among the extreme men on either side. It seems to me 
that the fundamental thing on trial isthe Presbyterian Church 
itself. If Dr. Briggs can be brought here and tried without a 
plea of guilty or not guilty, without a particle of sworn testimony 
or certified records, and then be tried on the merits of the case, 
there is not one of us here who would say that he had been given 
a fair trial. Let me, by your leave, put an extreme supposition. 
Supposing that I, instead of Dr. Briggs, had charges preferred 
against me for some gross and vile immorality, and the charges 
and specifications, having been argued before any presbytery, had 
been dismissed—I do not care how illegally or on what techni- 
cality—but still had been dismissed, before the merits of the case 
were considered at all, and before any testimony had been ad- 
mitted, and before I had any right to show that I was not a guilty 
man, and the case was appealed to this higher body, and then the 
case could be tried over in this supreme judiciary. Why I might 
be damned, deposed from the ministry, and yet have no rights 
whatever before this court or in any other. I say to you, brethren, 
that that kind of constitutionality is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than the rights or-interests of any individual. A police court 
will not try a horse thief without taking sworn evidence and giv- 
ing the defendant the benefit of the doubt. Is it possible that a 
Church of Jesus Christ will do less? Willa court of Jesus Christ 
deny to a member of the Church the rights that a police court 
will give tothe lowest criminal? Ithink not [Applause.] Be still, 
brethren, [do not want you to applaud. If that be right, the 
question with thousands ofthe members of our Church will be 
whether they can stay in the Presbyterian Church at all. 
‘* That is not right,’ remarked a member. 
The Moderator: I do not think that what has been said is di- 
rectly germane to this resolution. This discussion will come up 
at a later period if the case proceeds. I have allowed this because 
the house seemed willing to hear it; but I think the remarks ought 
to be confined to this resolution of Mr. Junkin. 
Dr. McPherson: Very well, the gag law has been applied to all 
those who think as I do. (Murmurs of “ No, no,” and “ Take 
that back.”’] 
The Moderator: I cannot permit any such expressions. 
A Member: I want that expression taken back, 
Dr. McPherson: Oh, I will take it back if you like. 
Mr. Laurie: I would like the speaker to specify when that gag 
law was applied. 
Dr. McPherson: I will retract that phrase if you don’t like it; 
but we are not permitted to discuss it. 
Dr. Laurie: There are others who want to discuss it as well as 
you. 
A Member: Mr. Moderator, if this discussion is permitted to go 
on, I insist that it shall not be limited to anybody. 
The Moderator: I would like to say that this is all premature, 
if the parties will not agree to do this. 
A Member: Let us ask them. 
Dr. Holliday: I rise to a point of order. We are in a judicial 
case governed by specific rules, and all this discussion is out of 
order. 
The Moderator: I recognize that technicality. It is out of order, 
but I have allowed it because I have followed what I believed to 
be the views of this house, which are higher than any rules of or- 
der if they are united on the subject. I heard no dissent.. This ac- 
tion has been taken by the universal consent of the house up to 
this time. 
Dr. W. C. Roberts then finished the reading of the report 
of the Committee on Revision. Dr. Roberts, Chairman of 
the Committee, addressed the Assembly, urging that the 
overtures be sent to the presbyteries for action. There was 
little debate on the merits of the question. Mr. Junkin, 
of Philadelphia, raised the question whether the Revision 
Committee was a constitutional committee in view of the 
amended form of Government requiring the Assembly to 
submit such matters to a special committee of fifteen with 
not more than two from a single synod. Dr. Roberts and 
Judge Sayler, Indiana, answered the argument, claiming 
that the last Assembly practically appointed the present 
Revision Committee by continuing it in office. Dr. Pat- 
terson, editor of The Presbyterian Journal, approved 
report on the whole. An attempt by Dr. Millard, of 
Rochester to drop the section on Preterition failed. 
During the day it was announced that Portland’s prom- 
ise to entertain the Commissioners free and give $10,000 to 
$20,000 if necessary, would be fully redeemed. 
Ashaft of roses, sent to Dr. Briggs, attracted much at- 
tention. It represented a column in a cemetery, with a 
dove poised as if ready for flight. 


THE E:GHTH DAY. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Saturday, May 28th, 1892. 

The discussion on the question of referring the case of 
Dr. Briggs back to the New York Presbytery for trial was 
continued to-day, and a vote was reached. Dr. Briggs was 
first heard against the appeal,and then Dr. Lampe, a 
member of the Committee, spoke in behalf of it. Dr. 
Charles I.. Thompson, who is not a member of the Assem- 
bly, was allowed to speak after some discussion as to 
whether it was proper to allow one who is not a member of 
the Assembly to speak. He spoke about five minutes, and 
presented a strong argument for Dr. Briggs. The vote 
when it was finally reached was 429 to 87 in favor of sus- 
taining the appeal of the Prosecuting*Committee against 
the action of the Presbytery of New York in dismiss- 
ing the complaint against Dr. Briggs. There were 
three classes among the voters. Some voted to sus 
tain the appeal in whole, some voted to sustain it in 
part, and others voted not to sustain it There were 302 
who voted to sustain it in whole, 127 in part, and 87, as 
already stated, not to sustain it. Those who voted to sus- 
tain it in part did'so on the ground that there were some of 
the specifications which they could not sustain. The Synod 
of the Atlantic voted solidly in favor; the Synod of Illinois 
was divided. The commissioners from the New York Pres- 
bytery were debarred by the constitution from voting. 
The Synod of Pennsylvania practically sustained the appeal, 
only two commissioners voting not to sustain, Oregon 
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ment of the vote Judge Sayler, who had voted to sustain 
the appeal, offered a resolution to the effect that the judg- 
ment of the New York Presbytery, dismissing the case, 
should be reversed by the Assembly, and the case remanded 
to the New York Presbytery for a newtrial. As the hour ' 
of adjournment had arrived, it was decided to take up this 
question on Monday. ; 
In response to overtures received from a number of pres- 
byteries concerning the teaching in theological seminaries, 
the Committee report as follows: 

The desire or the petition of the Union Seminary directors for 
the annulment of the compact was denied by a majority of the 
Committee, a question Which should be referred to a committee 
of arbitration, and they recommended that five members be 
appointed by the Moderator to select five other persons who should 
act as arbitrators, to meet a like number selected by the Union 
directors; and these ten should chose five others, ** and by the fif- 
teen thus chosen shall the interpretation of this compact as to the 
transfer of the professor be decided.” 

A minority report was presented by Dr. Taylor, of Rome, 
signed by himself with three colleagues. They proposed 
that the Seminary be allowed to withdraw honorably from 
the compact of 1870 and the appointment of a committee to 
confer with all the seminaries with the idea of formulating 
a new compact. 


‘THE NINTH DAY. 
PORTLAND,ORE. Monday, May 30th, 1892. 

A special committee, appointed last week to prepare a 
minute of the Assembly’s action in the Briggs matter, 
brought ina report which was read by Judge Ewing, of 
Pennsylvania, as follows: 
Your committee, appointed to draft a form of judgment to be 
entered in case of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., respectfully 
report and recommend for adoption the accompanying form of 
decree and orde3: 
The General Assembly, having on the 28th of May, 1892, fully 
sustained all the specifications of errors allegedand set forth in 
the appeal and specification in this case, it is now, May 30th, 1892, 
ordered that the judgment of the Presbytery of New York, 
entered November 4th, 1891, dismissing the work of the Presby- 
terian Churchin the United States of America against the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., be and the same is hereby reversed, and 
the case is removed to the Presbyterr of New York for a new 
trial, with directions to said Presbytery to proceed to pass upon 
and determine the sufficiency of the charges and specifications 
in form and legal effect, and permit the Prosecuting Committee 
toamend the specifications of charges not changing the general 
nature of the same, if in the furtherance of justice it be necessary 
to amend, so that the case may be brought toissue and tried on 
the merits thereof as speedily as may be practicable. 
It isfurther ordered that the stated clerk of the General Assem- 
bly return the record and certify the proceedings had thereon, 
with the necessary papers relating thereto, to the Presbytery of 
New York. 
The matter of the relation of the Assembly to UnionTheo- 
logical Seminary came up again on the basis of the minor- 
ity report of Saturday, recommending that the Seminary 
be allowed to withdraw from the compact of 1870. A num- 
ber of speeches were made on the subject. Dr. Taylor 
spoke at length in favor of the minority report. Dr. Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, offered a resolution asasubstitute, 
declaring that as the Seminary had ignored the veto power 
of the Assembly it had already broken the compact, and 
providing for a committee of ministers to investigate the 
matter. Dr. Lewis Lampman said that under the majority 
report, none of the candidates from Union Seminary could 
secure license if the letter of the report was followed, as it 
recommended that licenses be issued subject to the ap- 
proval of the professors. WhatI object to, said he, in con- 
clusion, is that the Committee should ‘‘come here with a 
flag of truce in one hand and a club in the other to beat out 
the brains of this institution.” This latter remark caused 
a sensation, and a retractign was called for; but the Mod- 
erator ruled that it was only a figure of speech. 

The Assembly made a strong protest against the opening 
of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
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THE closing week is always.a season of rush and hurry. 
The elections being over, the average delegate is ready to 
gohome. The session now closing will be one of the short- 
est in the recent history of the Church. The session of ’88 
required twenty-seven days; ’84, twenty-four days; ’80, 
twenty-four days; 76, twenty-seven days; 72, thirty days; 
68, twenty seven days; 64, twenty-two days. The present 
session will conclude with its twenty-first day. The last 
week began with the usual hegira. A number of delegates 
had gone without permission; a number of others pleaded 
the pressure of business or sickness in their families. 

The limit of debate is reduced to five minutes. The call 
for the previous question finds ready response and rarely 
fails to receive the required majority. Sixty to eighty 
reports are ready to be acted upon. The standing and spe- 
cial committees which have, under orders from the Con- 
ference, given many hours of careful and earnest prepara- 
tion of the measures now upon the table awaiting their 
turn, will not be indifferent to their individual reports. 
There will be a struggle for precedence and consideration 
which will make every hour a contest of unvarying effort, 
intense alertness and surprising maneuver. A bit of sharp 
parliamentary practice of the first day is suggestive of the 
possibilities of the week A committee, despairing of get- 
ting in its report, permitted its results to take the form of 
a resolution which appeared innocently in its turn during 
the last call for Conference to present resolutions to be put 
upon their passage. The ever watchful eye of one member 
who never tricks the Conference, but shows his ability to 
do so (were he disposed) iy detecting all such movements, 
pierced the disguise. A few sharp, clear words revealed the 
situation, and the hapless resolution was retired to obliy- 
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Dr. Jenifer, the fraternal delegate from the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who addressed the Confer- 
ence on Monday, bears no trace of the African in hair or 
face. It was a surprise to the Conference to have a white 
man presented as the representative of a colored Church. 
He frankly began his address with a reference to his color, 
and said his Church “‘ excluded no one on account of color.” 
They welcomed ‘‘members in ebony, in bronze and in 
alabaster, and all shades between.’’ He delivered a very 
practical and sensible address. When he referred to the 
extreme uneasiness of his people because of their being 
subject to outrage and abuse continually in the South, he 
exclaimed with a fervor that powerfully impressed all 
hearts; ‘‘We are not hopeless; we go to our knees for 
redress and not to dynamite.” He announced that the 
African and African Zion Churches had each appointed a 
commission upon organic union and they were now in ses- 
sion perfecting the basis of such a union.- The two 
Churches combined would include a membership of nearly 
one million. 

The Commission appointed by the last General Confer- 
ence to consider the matter of organic union reported 
progress. They spoke with satisfaction of the awakening 
of amore kindly fraternal sentiment among the various 
branches of the Methodist family and requested permission 
to continue for another quadrennium to further consider 
the matters involved, with authority to report to the Church 
at large through the denominational press any indications 
of approaching unity. The report was adopted and the 
Commission was continued. 

The old but ever new protest against illegal diversions 
of the profits of the Book Concern was made by a lay dele- 
gate from New.England. He desired the passage of a reso- 
lution which*should make impossible such diversion by re- 
quiring the conferences to apportion the General Conference 
expenses upon the charges to be paid pro rata with the 
pastor’s salary. Heclaimed that otherwise the innocent 
who had cheerfully met their full share of the expenses 
would be punished for the sins of the guilty who had neg- 
lected to do their duty. He declared as his solemn convic- 
tion, that to take money sacred to the Superannuated 
Preachers to pay the expenses of lay delegates was an il- 
legal and wicked act. His earnest speech resulted only in 
tabling his resolution by an almost unanimous vote, 

A layman created an earnest discussion by offering a res. 
olution to demand a bond of indemnity from all Treasur- 
ers, Secretaries and Agents who had the handling of Church 
funds. While expressing the utmost confidence in the 
present managers of Church funds, he reminded the Con- 
ference that other churches had suffered very heavy losses 
by neglecting to take these ordinary business precautions. 
The proposition was opposed for the reason that many of 
the Treasurers served the Church gratuitously. The pres- 
ent plan had already as complete safeguards as it was pos- 
sible to devise in the monthly examination of all accounts 
and business by local committees largely composed of lay- 
men. The present plan commended itself to the Church by 
its results. While ninety per cent. of laymen fail in busi- 
ness, this great institution had been managed for a hun- 
dred years, and had grown to its present enormous propor- 
tions, without the loss of a single penny by defalcation. 
The resolution was defeated. 

The Epworth League has been made a General Depart- 

ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It has won its 
way only after one of the most earnest aud protracted con- 
tests of the session. The report of the Board of Control 
submitted to the Conference asked a recognition equal to 
that accorded the other great Church societies. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies protested and succeeded in secur- 
ing as their champions a number of the most active work- 
ers and strongest debaters. Every point was hotly con- 
tested. Nota single parliamentary device was left untried 
to defeat the denominational feature of the report and ac- 
cord to all other societies equal privilege. Amendments 
and substitutes in great number were offered and pressed 
with such persistency that at last it was found necessary 
to recommit the report and adjust the amended portions. 
When submitted again by the Committee it was in such 
complete accord with the sentiments of the large majority 
that it passed without material change. As it goes forth 
to the Church its features may be thus briefly stated: It 
is the Denominational Young People’s Society of the 
Church. It has the right of way and exclusive recogni- 
tion. It has an official organ, The Epworth Aerald, 
with an editor elected by the General Conference as are the 
other official editors. It has a General Secretary, who 
is elected by the Board of Control. One-half of the Board 
is elected by the Chapters, and the other half appointed by 
the Board of Bishops. The Secretary is the executive officer 
and editor of all Epworth literature, except the Herald. 
The President of the Chapter when approved is a mem- 
ber of the Quarterly Conference ex-officio. The editor was 
elected by the Conference immediately upon the passage 
of the report. J. F. Berry, D.D., was the only nominee, 
and received 404 out of 430 votes cast. The Society will be 
managed by the editor until the Board of Control shall 
have been appointed and a General Secretary elected. 
The headquarters will be at Chicago, where the Herald is 
published. 

The time-limit is not removed. A debate protracted 

through several days, occupying all the time not devoted 
to special orders, gave full opportunity to hear such argu- 
ments as could be offered on either side. The debate was a 
threshing over of old straw for the most part. The 
speeches were intended for the Daily Advocate and future 
history. It is to be doubted if more than three speakers 
affected a vote by their addresses. A theological professor 
who amused the Conferevce by his grotesque delivery and 
ludicrous accent, it is alleged did alienate a few adherents. 
If this new measure is projected with the accompaniment 
of the “ holy tone’ and musty arguments of the past it is 
hardly entitled to be called a reform. Another speaker ob- 
jected to this reform as a source of deep surprise to the 
country charges who were filled with astonishment four 
years ago by the change from three to five years and now 


declare that the itinerancy itself was to be imperiled at 
the demand of the cities. A delegate replied to this that 
the country charges were the ‘“‘Rip Van Winkles’’ of 
Methodism, that they had not waked up yet to the needs 
of the present time. The unfortunate remark aroused 
earnest dissent in every part of the house. It changed 
many votes without doubt. The rural sections of the 
Church were scarcely disposed to introduce such an in- 
novation merely to accommodate the city churches. To 
have this accusation flung at them decided many to with- 
hold their approval. 

J. M. King, D.D., of New York, made a strong and 
powerful argument based upon the conditions of the work 
in the cities. He declared this to be the greatest advance 
step to be taken in fifty years. He argued for the removal 
that it would be but a return to primitive law. As all 
appointments would be annual, the removal of the limit 
would not affect the principle of the itinerancy. He de- 
clared that the only dead-line at fifty was in the Methodist 
ministry. The best way to quiet this clamor for young 
men too often with juice but destitute of wisdom, was to 
make it possible for our ministers to be given a chance to 
grow so as to measure up by the giants at their side. 

Thomas H. Murray, a lawyer, appearing as lay delegate 
from the Central Pennsylvania Conference, protested 
against the removal of the time-limit. He denounced it as 
laying the ax at the root of the tree. It threatened to de- 
stroy the institution to which we owed more than to any 
other of our economy. An itinerancy without a time-limit 
is that of which dreams are made. When the change was 
made from three years to five, the present chairman of the 
committee now demanding the removal of the limit said, 
as a reason for the lengthening of the term “ The gilt- 
edged men will be content to stay five years and let the 
machine move them, grateful that they are not dependent 
upon a hurricane or a cyclone to end their pastorate in each 
charge.” Now he is here asking you to take the machinery 
out of our system, and trust to the cyclone to remove a 
pastor. 

J. M. Buckley, D.D.,in a speech of amazing and con- 
vincing eloquence, practically closed the debate. He did 
not occupy all of the five minutes allowed him. Hequoted 
Methodist history to show that the time-limit was intro- 
duced to end the pastorates of a few successful men whom 
Bishop Asbury was unable to remove. He declared that 
five men five years each at any church was better for both 
man and church than twenty-five years of any one man. 
He illustrated by quoting a letter from John French, a 
member of the Conference, who had been Sunday-schocl 
superintendent for over thirty years in the largest Metho- 
dist church among the whites in the United States. Han- 
son Place, Brooklyn, had enjoyed the services of Bishop 
Foss, Dr. Peck, and several others of the highest rank in 
the Church: but the church would have preferred to have 
the five men a full term each than to have any one of them 
until he had fizzled out. 

A pioneer preacher, Dr. Riggin, of Montana, capped the 
climax of the debate by suggesting that if any ministers 
were seeking for places to settle for life and grow up into 
strong men, he could suggest some places in Montana to 
test the experiment. After a brilliant display of 
parliamentary movements for and against, a vote was at 
last reached. The vote for the removal was 162, against 
298. 

The report of the Committee on Temperance aroused in- 
tense interest. It was a strong and radical declaration of 


_the principles of the Church touching this question. Aside 


from a few expressions that might be tortured into approval 
of the Third Political Party it could command universal 
assent. It reiterated previous declarations of the General 
Conference and quoted with approbation the Episcopal 
Addresses of 1888 and 1892. 

Judge Lawrence protested against the expressions in the 
report which might be quoted as indorsing a political 
party. To indorse ‘“‘all organizations of every name and 
nature” seeking to ‘‘ overthrow the liquor traffic’ was to 
approve a political party. To declare that “taxation of 
the traffic by States or by the General Government’’ is 
‘wicked complicity in its crime’’ and ‘“ provides for its 
continuance” is untrue. To make such a declaration is to 
“condemn the judgment of ninety-nine per cent. of the 
voters of the land and ninety per cent. of all church mem- 
bers.”’ This report he alleged was, “‘ whether intentional 
or not, fairly open to the construction of being prepared in 
the interest of a political party, and may be so ured for 
political purposes.”” The Committee, through its Chair- 
man, President Evans, denied that there was any purpose 
to approve any party, but to declare the oft-repeated prin- 
ciples of the Methodist Church. “‘We are not to ask 
whether this party or that may accept or approve our prin- 
ciples and make them a part of its political creed. We are 
here to stand up like men and put ourselves squarely upon 
record against the perpetuation of this crime.”” The report 
was adopted, and was immediately followed by a resolution 
declaring that the General Conference does not by this re- 
port “ indorse any political party.” 

The Committee on Equal Ministerial and Lay Represen- 
tation presented their report which occupied the greater 
part of one session’ It submitted with the recommenda- 
tion of the General Conference, a revision of the Discipline 
which should change the second Restrictive Rule, for the 
approval of the members ofthe annual conferences. The 
changes to be made are two; the number of ministerial 
and lay delegates shall be equal and the vote by orders 
shall be abolished. 

Dr. Buckley favored the report. He said that the repre- 
sentation was now equal in all conferences which had 
one or two ministerial delegates each. The inequality was 
greater in the larger conferences, and increased in propor- 
tion to the importance and influence of the conference. 

Dr. Neely opposed the report. He urged the Conference 
not, under the pressure of this hour, toindorse this report 
and send it.to the Conference with a recommendation in its 
favor. He offered an amendment to refer the matter to 





the conferences without recommending it, He believed 





that a better class of laymen were secured by a small rep- 
resentation than by a large one. It was difficult to. secure 
the presence of laymen of ability and influence to give a 
month to the business of the Conference. 

More time was wasted in, maneuvering by amendments 
and substitutes and calls for order than was occupied in 
debate. At last a vote was taken both by orders and by 
ayes and noes. The report was adopted by the lay dele- 
gates, 143 ayes, 11 noes; ministerial delegates, 197 ayes and 
108 noes; a total-vote of 340 ayes and 119 noes. The point of or- 
der was raised that altho more than the requisite two-thirds 
of the aggregate vote was in favor of the report, two- 
thirds of the ministerial order had not been obtained. The 
chair declined to rule upon the question of law, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary to be reported to 
the Conference before adjournment. 

In fifty-eight conferences, the representation is equal 
now. The change will add to the lay delegations of the re- 
maining fifty-three conferences, 119 lay delegates and in- 
crease the membership of the General Conference to con- 
siderably over six hundred. 

Judge Brill, the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
reported for the Committee upon the meaning of the word 
“laymen,” which had been submitted to them by the Con- 
ference. © He said: 


“There was a great diversity of opinion among the members ef 
the Committee as to the main question. Many of the Committee 
thought that women ought to be admitted. The Committee was 
not asked to give their opinion, but to declare what was the law. 
The Committee was as nearly unanimousin favor of the admis- 
sion of women as it was in favor of the adoption of this report. 
There seemed to be but one opinion as to the question submitted. 
The word ‘laymen’ when first used in the law of the Church 
meant only men. Women were not in the minds of the law- 
makers. -It is a universal method of legalinterpretation that the 
meaning of the word at the time of adoption and not at the time 
of construction can alone be considered. Words cannot be de- 
fined by majorities. If they were, they might mean one thing 
to-day and another thing to-morrow. At the last General Con- 
ference the matter was thoroughly discussed. The Conference 
acting asa judicial body decided that ‘laymen’ meant men. The 
present Conference may possess the physical power, but it does 
not possess the moral right to decide otherwise.” 


Dr. D. H. Moore moved a paper as a substitute which de 
clared: 


“W HEREEAS, it is conceded by all that only the principle and not 
the plan of delegation was adopted by the constitutional process; 
whereas, the plan whereby the principle was made operative is 
statutory; and whereas the majority of the ministry and mem- 
bership of the Church voted in favor of the admission of women: 
therefore, Resolved, that the word ‘ laymen’ ought to be, and must 
be understood to include all members of the Church except those 
who are members and presidents of annual conferences.” 


He spoke as follows: 


“Brothers, and I believe in the Providence of God I shall svon 
be able to say, Sisters of the General Conference, we who favor 
the admission of women are not revolutionists. We have kept 
women delegates whose names appear regularly upon the roll of 
the Conference as reserve delegates, from appearing to claim 
their rights so that this matter might be decided without appeals 
to passion or prejudice. I have no doubt that the original inten- 
tion in the minds of the lawmakers was to make the word ‘lay- 
men’ mean ‘male members.’ The intention was to admit men, 
but not to exclude women. Both of these ideas are essential to 
a fair statement of the whole thought involved. The Mongolian 
and the African were not in the mind of the lawmaker, but they 
are here with their rights unchallenged to show the narrowness 
of the original intention. The principle must interpret the plan. 
We may not read into it what was not there when it was first 
used. Omaha furnishes a striking illustration of this principle of 
interpretation. When street.cars were first introduced, permis- 
sion was granted to use steam or horse power as the motive 
power. There was no conception of the possibility of either cable 
or electricity. When it was proposed to change the motive 
powe7, an injunction was sought to prevent it, upon the grounds 
that it was not in the intent of the original grant. The court 
speedily dissolved the injunction upon the ground that as steam 
was used in the production of electric or cable power it was not 
an excess of the original powers conveyed.” 


Dr. A. J. Kynett, said that ‘‘ all lawmakers use terins in 
the common and ordinary meaning. The last General Con- 
ference decided that ‘laymen’ meant ‘men,’ and that 
women were ineligible to membership in the General Con- 
ference. Both decisions were the results of a series of sur- 
prises. It was a misinterpretation of the law and un- 
worthy of the body that adopted it. It ought to be rescinded 
by this body at this, its first opportunity. I challenge any 
one to furnish a single rule in the use of language which 
sustains the interpretation of the word ‘laymen’ to ex- 
clude women. The standard Dictionaries sustain our posi- 
tion by the definition of the word.” 


Dr. L. C. Queal said: 


“T regard this as an hour of too much haste to deliberate wise- 
ly and act judicially. Within a few minutes of adjournment 
we are trying to settle a question which took the last General 
Conference several days to decide. Dr. Moore concedes that the 
original intent was not to include women. Having conceded 
that, he must also concede that it was the intent to exclude them. 
In this hour we dare not accept the suggestions of those leaders 
whose chief argument to their followers is ‘Stand by me.’ Iam 
here to stand by the law and the Constitution.” 


Dr. J. W. Hamilton said: 


“I desire to offer an amendment to Dr. Moore’s motion. It 
will provide for the submission of this question to the Church in 
the constitutional manner and will ask the annual conferences 
to declare that the lay delegates who may be admitted to the 
General Conference must be male members; if the amendment 
does not prevail when so submitted, the Restrictive Rules shall 
be so construed that the term ‘ lay delegate’ shall mean ‘men or 
women,’ and thus be in harmony with the legislation of previous 
general conferences. I believe that there is no necessity fer a 
constitutional change. It is a well accepted practice in law that 
unforeseen cases may arise which may compel the admission of 
the unforeseen. While believing this, I am willing to concede 
that as the constitutional process has been ordered by the last 
General Conference, it shall be tried again in the interest of or- 
derly procedure, and I am willing to abide by the result. I desire 
simply to add to Dr. Moore’s proposition a plan to decide the in- 
terpretation to be given to the word in dispute and thus settle 
the question.” 
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Dr. Buckley said: : ; 

“ I call you to witness that I tried to prevent this question be- 

ing referred to the Judiciary Committee over a week ago, that full 
time might be given to its discussion; Dr. Moore and Dr. Kynett 
’ gent it there. Icall you to witness that had a three-fourths vote 
been given for the admission of women no opposition to their be- 
ing seated would have been heard of here. I call you to witness 
that not a line or a word can be produced to support the state- 
ment that there was, in the minds of the originators of the scheme 
of lay delegation, any idea of making its provisions include 
women. When this matter was under discussion in the General 
Conference, Johu P. Newman arose and asked whether this plan 
proposed to make women eligible, and cries of * No, no, no,’ from 
allover the house are recorded in the Daily Advocate. Bishop 
Foster and Bishop Merrill wrote the plan, and they both declared 
that they had no idea of including women. Dr. Curry upon one 
side and Dr. Crooks upon the other conducted a long and earnest 
discussien in the periodicals of which they were editors. It was 
never suggested by either that the appiication of the plan to the 
admission of women had even been considered. The attempt to 
settle the meaning of a technical denominational term by an 
appeal to the dictionary is beneath contempt. Accept the 
authority of the dictionary to define our Episcopacy and we are 
compelled to adopt Prelacy. Bring women in, in order, and all 
opposition will cease. Their admission will be accepted as legal 
and constitutional whether scriptural or not. Bring them in, in 
violation of orderly procedure, and those who succeed will be 
stained with a trick.” . 


After considerable miscellaneous discussion the previous 
question was called while more than thirty men were fran- 
tically striving to secure the floor. 

Dr. Bristol, who was appointed by the Committee to 
close the debate, said: 


“I am in favor of the adoption of the report of the Committee. 
This General Conference is a legislative and a judicial body. 
When we sit as a legislative body, partisan strife and feeling may 
affect our actions; but when we sit as a judicial body there ought 
to be no appeal to prejudice or passion. We can only decide this 
question in the light of the meaning of the word as originally 
used. Concerning this there is no dispute. When women are 
admitted I want them to come in constitutionally. There is no 
way to settle this question but to refer it to the annual confer- 
encesin the manner provided by law. Until that is done, and 
the interpretation is thus legally established by the Church, we 
must accept the interpretation given us in the report of the Judi- 
ciary Committee.” 

Then followed a scene difficult to parallel in a delibera- 
tive body of such lofty character, about to decide a pro- 
found and vital question which related to judicial proce- 
dure. The arts of parliamentary device were resorted to, 
for and against the proposed measure, with varying suc- 
cess amidst increasing excitement. It was evidently the 
purpose of the majority not to adjourn until this matter 
had reached the conclusion decided upon in the prelimi- 
nary meetings of its leaders. The minority were as ear- 
nestly determined to delay the adoption of the measure, 
hoping to reach adjournment without completed action. 
The majority succeeded, and the paper of Dr. Hamilton 
was made the substitute for the reportof the Judiciary 
Committee and was adopted by a vote of 241 to 160. 

The character of the plan of submission to the annual 
conferences may be briefiy stated as follows: If three- 
fourths of the members of the annual conferences and two- 
thirds of the next General Conference do not declare_that 
“laymen” must mean ‘‘male members,” then the word 
shall mean ‘“‘men or women.” As there is not one chance 
in a thousand that the minority of the ministry can be 
increased to three-fourths of the whole in the next four 
years, the question is regarded by the majority as already 
settled. The minority, with increasing feeling as the hours 
pass, declare that the plan of submission is a carefully 
devised trap, and was accepted by the Conference without 
a full and clear conception of its provisions. Some of the 
most thoughtful and influential leaders do not hesitate to 
assert that the plan is unconstitutional and revolutionary. 

It is safe to say that no action in recent years has aroused 
such a deep feeling of resentment as this. The possibilities 
of the gravest trouble are frankly conceded and freely ex- 
pressed by a number of the bishops. Persona! friendships 
are severed, and the most acrimonious personal antago- 
nisms have already begun. Assertions are confidently 
made that this measure is the result of caucuses and com- 
binations which have continued through the session, and 
have included a number of the most prominent and highly 
honored ministers in the Church. 

The evil of delaying legislation until the rush and hurry 
of the closing sessions was never better illustrated than by 
this Conference. The Standing Committees to whom 
were referred all memorials and resolutions devoted many 
hours to the consideration of the matters referred to them. 
They found in many instances that their labor was a clear 
waste of time and effort. The reports were not presented 
until the Conference was possessed with the fever of early 
adjournment. The reports that were adopted were ac- 
cepted without debate, many of them, and to all attempts 
at discussion the sharp cry ‘“‘ Vote, vote,” was echoed from 
every portion of the house. Some of the reports failed to 
be presented at all. The “grinding Committee” as some 
one facetiously called the special Committee appointed to 
examine the papers on the table and report which ought to 
receive attention, endeavored to choose such items as were 
deemed essential. The rest, altho the result of painstaking 
efforts and a large expenditure of time, found a sepulcher 
in the yawning waste-basket of the Secretary. The Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy had the hardest fate of any. 
Its chief measure was a connecticnal Plan for the support 
of Superannuated Preachers. The committee had faith- 
fully and carefully considered the subject, had thoroughiy 
and at considerable length discussed its provisions, and had 
finally reached a unanimous conclusion. The plan was 
adopted in the Committee without a dissenting vote. When 
it was submitted, one of the bishops arose to a question of 
privilege. He made a few remarks based upon a misappre- 
hension of the facts, and the report went upon the table 
without a word of defense. As a further{result the plan in the 
Discipline was stricken out and nothing upon the subject 
remains. The next committee will have to begin anew. 
Whether or not any committee will care to waste time in 





further consideration of the matter may be considered a 
matter of doubt. The legislation of this Conference may 
be briefly characterized as negative. The chief effort was 
not to do. The effort was very successful. The 
changes are so few that it will require a careful 
comparison of the Disciplines, old and new, tu 
find them. It is doubtful if any body of like character and 
responsibility ever assembled which manifested such a de- 
vout and childlike trust in an overruling Providence as 
this General Conference. Such waste of time in useless 
talk; such waste of money as to spend several sessions in 
the aggregate, in what was a childish wrangle over the 
choice of seats, and over the technicalities of Parliamentary 
practice; such reckless haste in adjourning amidst the 
transaction of vital business and such purblind methods of 
selection and adoption of the reports of the great commit- 
tees, is confiding faith only because the body was a reli- 
gious one. Were worldly business to be thus conducted, it 
would be denounced as extravagant waste, blind reckless- 
ness and foolish credulity. The result would be disaster 
and ruin. That it does not so result may be an illustration 
of the providential purpose to make the foolishness as well 
as the wrath of man praise Him. 

OMAHA,-NEB., May 26th, 1892. 


FRAGMENTS. 


-... The most frequent remark made by speakers when they be- 
gin is, ‘‘ I do not desire to make a speech.” 


.... The Conference Choir contained at one session a chaplain, a 
woman, a Chinaman, a Negro, and a Salvation Army soldier. 


....A buggy company is distributing a fine steel engraving of 
Bishop Taylor, with its business card neatly printed in small type 
in one corner. 


....The great questions arise, are discussed and disposed of; 
but the black giants are silent spectators. They seem to have no 
ambition to engage in combat with the wordy heroes of the white 
faces. 


.... The Bishop stated to the Conference: ‘‘ We will now resume 
the order of the day where we left off.” A colored delegate who 
had failed to get the floor rose to a question of privilege: “If that 
means all that was left off I want to remind the Chair that I was 
left off.” 


....Dr. A. J. Palmer, announcing the lecture of Dr. F. R. Bris- 
tol, said: ** The lecture is on Brains for the benefit of the Trinity 
Church.” The hearty laugh reminded him of his slip, and he 
said, ‘‘The subject is Brains, the door-money js for Trinity 
Church.” 


....One speaker said, in presenting a report, “ If you are ready 
to vote, I will not take time to make a speech.” The Conference 
instantly replied, ‘“* Vote, vote.”” The speaker, surprised at being 
taken so literally, suggested that it might be well to say a word. 
He proceeded to deliver the speech he had prepared. 


.... When the colored delegate demanded the right to reply to 
the misrepresentations of the press, every reporter thought his 
day of judgment had come. The wicked scribes of the secular 
press could not conceal their glee when they learned that the 
offender was the editor of a religious journal. With conscien- 
tious impartiality they took full notes of his punishment. 


.... There is found great difficulty in assessing upon the annual 
conferences the expenses of the General Conference so as to 
avoid a deficit. It might be worth while to try the plan of appor- 
tioning the expenses to the conferences in proportion to the time 
occupied on the floor by their representatives. 


...-A choir of deaf and dumb girls has been the delight of sev- 
eral anniversaries Chaplain McCabe sings the words, and the 
choir in unison repeat them in appropriate signs and motions. 
Their movements are the perfection of grace. Their silent sing- 
ing arouses the audience to shouting enthusiasm or melts it to 
tender tears. 


....The Hon. Wm. H. Beach, lay delegate from the Newark 
Conference, addressed the Epworth League Mass Meeting Sun- 
day afternoon. He said: “Iam allowed but ten minutes, but 
want an hour. Look, every seat is filled with the young people. 
and they flock like doves to the window.” He pointed to the win- 
dows at the top of the hall filled with the faces of boys eagerly 
looking down from their lofty perch upon the roof. The happy 
hit brought down the house, and secured a Chautauqua salute 
from the boys at the windows. 


+ 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 











THE annual meetings of the Baptists of the Northern 
States were held this year in Philadelphia, beginning on 
Thursday, May 19tb, and continuing twelve days. The 
‘‘regular”’ meetings are those of the American Baptist 
[Foreign] Missionary Union, the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and the American Baptist Publication 
Society. But around these were grouped the annual gath- 
erings of the Baptist Congress, the Women’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
the Baptist Young People’s Union, the Women’s Foreign 
Mission Society, and gatherings of the alumni of many 
different theological seminaries. The places of meeting 
were the First Baptist Church, on Broad and Arch Streets, 
the Temple Church, on Broad and Berks, and the Acad- 
emy of Music. 

The meetings of the Baptist Congress were reported in 
THE INDEPENDENT of last week. The Women’s Home 
Mission Society held its sessions on Sunday and Monday, 
the 22d and 23d. Its operations are mainly among our 
immigrant population and the Negroes of the South. Its 
receipts last year for general work were about $50,000. It 
received also over $6,000 for the current expenses of its 
school in Chicago for the training of missionary workers. 

The American Baptist Historical Society held its an- 
nual meeting on Monday evening. Additions have been 
made during the year to its valuable library in Philadel- 
phia. Its receipts last year were nearly four thousand 


dollars; the annual address was made by A. C. Dixon, D.D., 
of Brooklyn. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union held meetings from 
eight to ten o’clock for several mornings. Stirring and 
thoughtful addresses were made, and enthusiasm rose to a 





high pitch. 


In this organization are represented not only 


the local societies which are strictly branches of the 
B. Y. P. U. but also Christian Endeavor societies in Baptist 
congregations. Dr. Wilkins, of Chicago, is its efficient 
Secretary, and the newspaper it publishes is a successful 
periodical. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union held its 
seventy-eighth annual meeting on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. The morning and afternoon meetings for 
the first two days were held in the edifice of the First 


_Baptist Church. It wasin Philadelphia that the Society 


was founded, and Dr. Wm. Stoughton, a former pastor of 
this church, was its first secretary. The present pastor is 
Geo. Nana Boardman, son of “ the apostle to the Karens.”’ 
The building was decorated with palms and festoons of 
smilax, while on the walls and the face of the galleries 
were texts and the flags of various nations and also por- 
traits of William Carey, the pioneer missionary, Andrew 
Fuller, of England, the theologian and the home co-worker 
of Carey. Dr. Thomas Baldwin, of Boston, a Baptist 
leader of a former generation, ex-President Francis Way- 
land, of Brown, John Williams, the first pastor of the 
Oliver Street Baptist Church in New York, a contempo- 
rary and American coadjutor of Carey, Dr. William R. 
Williams, his son, and Adoniram Judson of glorious mem- 
ory. ‘Overflow’? meetings were held in the Methodist 
Church across the way, which was kindly tendered for the 
use of the Society; but on the third day it was deemed best 
to remove to the Academy of Music. The evening meet- 
ings were held in the Baptist Temple on Broad and Berks, 
which has seats for three thousand and which, by the 
use of additional chairs, can accommodate a thousand 
more. The edifice is one of the largest and completest 
church buildings in the country. The pastor of this church, 
the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, has shown himself a man of 
wonderful administrative ability. 

After Dr. Boardman’s felicitous speech of welcome, the 
President of the Union, Dr. G. W. Northrup, President of 
Chicago Baptist Theological Seminary, made his annual 
address. The report of the secretaries showed receipts 
last year of $569,172.93. The mission churches in heathen 
lands have 83,597 members of whom 10,971 were baptized 
last year. These churches of converts from heathenism con- 
tributed last year $59,921.82. 

The meetings for the three days were an unbroken suc- 
cession of able papers and stirring addresses. The 
audiences were of greatest size, and the attention was 
fixed. The meeting on Wednesday evening had an especial 
interest as the occasion of the introduction of nineteen 
who have just been appointed as missionaries. There are 
in all fifty under appointment. The meeting on Thursday 
afternoon was the occassion of the opening of subscrip- 
tions toward the raising of a million dollars asa Centen- 
ary Fund in commemoration of the organization of the 
English Baptist Missionary Society in 1792. Among those 
who spoke on this occasion, emphasizing his appeal by a 
subscription of his own of five thousand dollars, was Rob- 
bert O. Fuller, Esq., of Boston. Mr. Fuller has long been 
an active member of the Executive Committee, and has 
journeyed around the world to visit the missionary sta- 
tions and learn more particularly their needs. He has 
given largely in money to support the missions, and now 
he has been called on to make a still costlier sacrifice, for 
this year among those who go out as missionaries is his 
own son. The meeting of Thursday afternoon was de- 
signed merely to start the subscription, but about fifty 
thousand dollars was given. 

At the closing meeting on Thursday evening, after a 
stirring and thought-inspiring address by Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, of Boston, came another of special interest. Dr. 
Northrup, the President, spoke of his personal attachment 
to the village of Williamstown where he took his college 
course, and he alluded to the special matter of historic in 
terest in connection with that village that there originated 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. He spoke of Mark Hopkins, who was for so long a 
time the President of that honored organization, and then 
announced that he had the pleasure of introducing the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Hopkins in that position, Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn. The vast audience rose to their feet, 
and with cheers and waving of handkerchiefs gave a most 
enthusiastic welcome to their honored guest. The address 
of Dr. Storrs was in his happiest vein. It was evidently 
extempore as it was largely made up of allusions to what 
Dr. Gordon had just said and to other passing matters. He 
spoke of the close historical relationship of the Baptist 
Missionary Union and the American Board. His address 
was the crowning event of three days of unusually inter- 
esting and impressive meetings. Another pleasant inci- 
dent of the evening was the singing of a centenary hymn 
written for the gathering by Dr. S. F. Smith. 

President A. H. Strong, of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, was elected President of the Union for the coming 
year. H. C. Mabie, D.D., the efficient Home Secretary, 
continues in office. S. W. Duncan, D.D., of Haverhill, 
Mass., was chosen Foreign Secretary, Dr. J. N. Murdock, 
who, for a quarter of a century has filled that position be- 
ing made Honorary Secretary. Resolutions were adopted 
strongly condemning the Chinese Exclusion Bill. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society began 
its annual session on Friday morning, the 27th, the Presi- 
dent, E. Nelson Blake, Esq., of Mass., being in the chair. 
The annual report, read by H. L. Morehouse, Secretary, 
contained the following items: There have been received in 
contributions $242,161.73. This includes $39,524.31 in trust 
funds which are not at present available for use. Lega- 
cies amount to $183,305.50. The receipts from all sources— 
not including cburch edifice loans repaid—amount to 
$500,390.97. The whole number of laborers supported 
wholly or in part has been 1,053. The educational work 
includes 24 schools for colored young men and women, 5 
for Indians, 14 for Chinese, and 5 for Mexicans. The 
figures given show a gratifying increase on those of 
former years. 





The afternoon session was held in the Academy of Music. 
In both morning and afternoon sessions stirring addresses 
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were delivered by missionaries and others setting forth 
various phases of the Society’s werk. The elaborate papers 


by Dr. R. A. Guild, of Brown University, and Professor 


Hulbert, Dean of the Chicago Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, were particularly impressive. ~~ 

The evening session at the Temple was a Centennial 
commemoration of the adoption of the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States in which was decreed 
the separation of Church and State in this nation. Dr. 
Burrage, of Portland, Me., and Professor Long, of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, presented historical papers, and Dr. 
R. S. MacArthur, of New York, followed with an appeal in 
favor of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution as 
already indorsed by the Methodist General Conference and 
other bodies. The first two papers were so long that it 
-was ten minutes of ten before Dr. MacArthur took the 
platform. The audience was already weary, but before 
they had listened long they seemed fresh again, and tho he 
spoke till ten minutes of eleven—a whole hour—they lis- 
tened with fixed attention, varied only by bursts of ap- 
plause, and bardly one left the house till the address was 
ended. An enthusiastic vote was taken, indorsing the pro- 
posed amendment. It was a remarkable victory of ora- 
tory over weariness. 

The. Commivtee on Resolutions had various matters 
brought before them, and some special resolutions were 
brought directly before the Society. Dr. H. L. Wayland 
introduced a minute regarding outrages on the colored 
people in the South, and Dr. J. D. Fulton brought forward 
a long. and emphatic series of resolutions regarding 
Romanism especially in relation to the coming Chicago 
Exhibition. The resolutions of Dr. Wayland and those of 
Dr. Fulton were adopted after some amendment. 

Dr. H. L. Morehouse, who for a dozen years has served 
as Corresponding Secretary of the Society, and that with 
the very greatest efficiency, declined a re-election and C. R, 
Henderson, D.D., of Detroit, was chosen in his place. 

The American Baptist Education Society held its fourth 
annual meeting or Saturday afternoon and evening. The 
history of this organization has been short but brilliant. 
It was through its agency that the Chicago University 
was brought into being, and it has also secured about a 
million and a half for various Baptist colleges and acade- 
mies. The Secretary, the Rev. F. T. Gates, said in his re- 
port that something like four million dollars have been 
contributed to various Baptist institutions in the past 
twelve months, and about nine and a half millions in the 
last three years. At the afternoon meeting an address was 
made by President Welling, of Columbian University, of 
Washington, D. C., on University Education. In the even- 
ing addresses were made by President Taylor, of Vassar, 
on “ ij he Education of Women,”’ and by Professor Kerfoot, 
of Louisville Theological Seminary, on ‘‘ Education in the 

South.” 

The sixty-eighth anniversary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society on Sunday evening and Monday closed 
the series of meetings. The report of the Board of Mana- 
gers gives the total receipts of the Bible Department as 
$21,412.34. Of this, $3,200.16 was devoted to a revision of 
Conant’s version of the New Testament. The total receipts 
in the Missionary Department were $118,415.25. The total 
of sales in the Publishing Department was $533,656.59. 

The Baptist anniversaries next May will be held at Den- 
ver, Col. 

MORRISTOWN, N, J. 
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BY THE REV. P. W. LYMAN. 





THE Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, just held in the city of Washington, is rated 
by those familiar with the annual assemblies of that body 
as one of its best. It will be memorable for this, at least, 
that it is the first ever held outside of the State of New 
York. Until recently a meeting beyond those limits has 
been unconstitutional. Henceforward it is permissible, 
and the success attending the first departure from estab- 
lished usage has been so notable that it will probably 
become a precedent for occasional future migrations from 
the home State. The number of voting members reporting 
was 205 as against 180 at Saratoga last year, of whom more 
than half were from Massachusetts and Connecticut. In 
the brief space allowed this review only the salient features 
of the meeting can be noted. 

The Congregationalists in Washington were whole- 
hearted in the welcome which the beloved pastor of the 
First Church, Dr. S. M. Newman, fitly voiced. 

The first meeting was an inspiring one, whose chief fea- 
ture was the annual sermon by the Rev. Dr. Meredith. In 
his own energetic and forcible style he set forth the nature 
of the Society’s work, its broad field, and its available re- 
sources. No one could doubt the preacher’s deep convic- 
tions or fail to be moved by his stirring presentation of his 
great theme. The large and well-trained choir assisted in 
this opening, giving among other selections a magnificent 
chorus from Haydn’s “Creation.” The singing evangel- 
ists, ‘Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins, led the musical 
services, at times singing a duet. 

Wednesday morning opened with an effective address by 
Congressman Dingley, of Maine, who occupied tue chair. 
He dwelt upon the fact that this Society, whose field is the 
whole Republic, is laying hold on the true springs of na- 
tional power, since it is molding the lives of those who make 
the nation. National Jegislation, executive proclamations, 
even judicial decrees, emanate primarily from the public 
will, as formulated in the homes of the people. . Whatever 
shapes their character and opinions determines the laws of 
the nation. National security lies in the dissemination of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, the effective preaching of whose 
Gospel will establish a barriet beyond which evil cannot 


The foundation for the deliberations of the convention is 
always laid in the papers of the Secretaries whic! follow 
the President’s opening address. These faithful an: states- 


manlike officers, together, sweep the field of. the Society’s 
operations with their perspective glasses and record in out- 
line their observations. A file of these annual papers is thus 
a thesaurus of information as to the progress of the king- 
dom of Godin the land. The Senior Secretary, Dr. Clark, 
treated of ‘‘Home Missions in the Southland.” He re- 
garded it as eminently fitting that a National Church- 
planting society should should gather its friends, and re- 
affirm its principles, at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment; and that, in crossing Mason and Dixon’s line for the 
first annual meeting out of New York, the place of bcnor 
should be given to the work of the Society in the southern 
section of the Republic, where it has done but little until 
recently. 


For many years its chief errand was to follow the New | 


England emigrant to the West, with the agencies of a 
Christian civilization. But more and more of this emi 
gration is going Southward. Hence, in part, our call to go 
thither. Besides, our polity is needed, and, as has already 
been clearly demonstrated, finds a welcome in the growing 
New South. The Secretary rapidly sketched the develop- 
ments of our work there, and pointed out the pressing 
callforenlargement This phase of the work was further 
emphasized, not only by the report of the Committee, with 
accompanying addresses by the Rev. Drs. Sherrill, of At- 
lenta, Frazee, of Knoxville, and Nourse, of Washington, 
and hy the reports of Superintendents Gale, of Flurida, 
and McDaniell, of Georgia, but also it was the main theme 
of Wednesday evening’s discussion. Following the first 
speaker, who was Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court, 
and whose fine address was upon the work in general, 
there came the Rev. Henry M. Grant, of Charleston, S. C. , 
pastor of the Old Circular Church, which was planted in 
Colonial times by a company from Dorchester, Mass.,; the 
Rev. Dr. Dunning, editor of The Congregationalist; and 
the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Field Superintendent for Massa- 
chusetts. The last two spoke of the Southern field as they 
had observed it in extensive travels therein on Christian 
errands. They made strong pleas for Northern confidence 
in the honest purpose of Southern Christians, and for true 
brotherliness of spirit toward them. 

If the meetings emphasized one phaze of the Society’s 
work more than another it was this unfolding Southern 
branch. 

The second paper was that of Secretary Choate, who, in 
presenting it, made his first appearance in that capacity 
in an annual meeting, and who went far to convince the 
constituency of the wisdom of his recent appointment. 
His paper, on ‘‘ Strengthening the Stakes,” swept the bal- 
ance of the field of operations under consideration—the 
Eastern, the Central, and the Western Third, the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains being the dividing lines. 

Congregationalism has passed through the land from 
ocean to ocean. Territorially there are no new fields to 
enter. The expansive period of American missions is past; 
its future is that of internal development. But new centers 
of imperative demand for work are constantly devoloping, 


‘and the need of enlarged effort and self-sacrifice was never 


more urgent. Excepting the unparalleled sixty-fourth, no 
year has seen so Jarge gifts to the treasury, to which result 
the Woman’s department materially contributed. But 
the new year, with its larger and painfully pressing calls, 
requires more liberal gifts, and on that condition promises 
larger results. The discussion of this paper was by Drs. 
Virgin, of New York, and Wells, of Minneapolis, whose 
fervid words kindled a high enthusiasm. . 

Secretary Kincaid’s paper, ‘‘The Problem Then and 
Now,” was a comparison of the outlook at the Society’s 
inception and as the present generation faces the future. 
It took account of the immense increase of our area, the 
growing home missionary needs of New England, the open- 
ing of the New South, the drift to the cities, and the for- 
eign immigration. 

These changed conditions necessitate no change of pur- 
pose; but there must be more work of the foreign mission- 
ary type, a degree of caution and exactness in financial 
management not at first demanded, and, beyond all else, a 
more perfect consecration. 

‘The discussion of this paper was intrus‘ed to S. B. Capen, 
Esq., of Boston, and Professor Wright, of Oberlin, whose 
opportunity was abridged by the exigencies of the hour. 

We have no space to characterize the earnest addresses 
of State Secretaries Merrill, of Vermont, Tompkins, of 
Illinois, and Grassie, of Wisconsin; the strenuous pleas of 
Superintendents Eversz, of the German department, Mor- 
ley, of Minnesota, Clapp, of Oregon, Bell, of Montana, and 
Simmons, of North Dakota, each of whom, with a few 
strong lines, pointed the need and promise of his field; the 
addresses, introduced by Secretaries Cobb, of the Church 
Building, and Boynton, of the Sunday-School Societies, to 
each of whom was accorded the control of an hour of the 
sessions; the salutations of the A. B.C. F. M. and A.M. A., 
by Secretaries Smith and Woodbury, and the two-hour 
Woman’s meeting, with its racy and warm-hearted 
addresses from such well-known women as Mrs. Caswell, 
Mrs. Tichenor-Bailey, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, Mrs. Sherrill and 
others. 

The speakers of the closing session were the Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Richards, of Philadelphia; S.L. Blake of New London; 
E. A. Lawrence, of Baltimore, and N. Boynton, of Boston, 
the latter of whom brought the meeting to 4 close with 
an address of a warm and hearty spiritual tone. 

At the annual busisess meeting, the old officers were 
mainly re-elected, except that the honored President, the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst, upon his own written 
request, was relieved from further service in that office, 
and Gen. O. O. Howard was elected to the place thus left 
vacant. 

Resolutions, expressing in strong terms the Society’s 
sense of the value of President Seelye’s services, were passed. 
As the result of some discussion of the relations between 
the National Society and its State auxiliaries, a committee 
consisting of Judge Nathaniel W. Shipman, of Hartford; 
S. B. Capen, of Boston; the Rev. Drs. Packard, of Syracuse; 





Scott, of Chicago; Frisbee, of Des Moines: Davis,of Detroit; 


and I, G. W. Cowles, of Ohio, was appointed to consider 
whether these relations need readjustment, and if so, in 
what manner and to what extent. A resolution was also 
passed by an emphatic vote and without dissent, to the 
effect that this body approves the granting of further na- 
tional aid to the Columbian Exposition only upon condi- 
tion that it be closed on Sunday, and that no intoxicating 
liquors be sold within its gates. 

The appointment of General Howard to the Presidency 
was received with marked approval; and his management 
of the latter half of the meeting was characterized by his 
usual dash, good nature and Christian fervor. 

Altogether, the meetiag is likely to mark an epoch in the 
Society’s history; and the members departed with high 
hopes, and with an intensified missionary purpose in con- 
sequence of their attendance upon the Assembly. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society reports an 
income of $150,365 entirely from donations. Work is done 
in 87 stations in 83 ports, including institutes, bethels, 
rests, etc. Ithas 3 floating bethels, 3 steam launches, and 
28 sail and row boats. 


....-The Hebrew fellowship in Princeton Theological 
Seminary has been awarded to Mr. W. A. Shedd, son of 
the Rev. J. H. Shedd, D.D., missionary in Urumia, Per- 
sia, and one of the regular missionary correspondents of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... The Standing Committee on Sabbath Observance of 
the Reformed Church in America has sent out a circular 
letter to the pastors and elders in the different classes of the 
Church, urging the immediate and imperative duty of pro- 
testing against the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 





....The yearly meeting of the Society of Friends of the 
Eastern section was held in New York last week. Among 
the prominent persons present was Isaac Wilson, of Can- 
ada, who took the ground in his address that in these 
times there is too much Churchianity and too little Chris- 
tianity. 


...-Elder A. J.Stewart, of the Mormon Church, has made 
an arrangement for the concession of 100,000 acres of land 
ninety miles southeast of Chihuahua, where he proposes to 
locate a Mormon colony of not less than five hundred fam- 
ilies. He claims that polygamy will not be practiced by 
the colonists. 


....The sixty-third anniversary of the organization of 
the Brooklyn Sunday-school Onion was celebrated on 
May 25th by a parade of about 60,000 members of the Asso- 
ciation. One hundred and seventy different schools were 
represented in twelve divisions. The next day 17,000 mem- 
bers of the Eastern District Association celebrated their 
thirty-first anniversary. There were refreshments and ad- 
dresses by prominent clergymen. 


....The Trinitarian Bible Society at its annual meeting, 
held recently in London, reported a total circulation of 
882,362 Bibles, Testaments and portions. The announce- 
ment was made that the new Massoretic text of the Hebrew 
Bible will probably be completed this year, and that the 
issues of Salkinson’s Hebrew New Testament had reached 
a total of 212,000 copies, chiefly through the agents of the 
Mildmay Mission to the Jews. Good work has been done 
in Brittany and among the Portuguese Catholics in India, 
who have seceded from the Papacy and are open to evan- 
gelistic work, and among Whom 11,950 copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been distributed. 


....The General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church met at Memphis, Tenn., May 19th, and ad- 
journed May 27th. The most important topic before the 
Assembly was the question of the eligibility of women for 
the ruling eldership. The majority report of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was against their eligibility; but the 
minority report was adopted by a vote of 104to 90. The 
Committee on Education contended for the maintenance 
of denominational institutions as absolutely necessary. 
The Report on Foreign Missions was encouraging and 
urged a forward advance to Korea and Africa. It was re- 
solved that the Union with the other Presbyterian churches 
in Japan be continued. Special reference was also made to 
the need of urging the cause of missions upon the Sunday- 
schools. 


....The Conferences of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Churches, at Philadelphia and Pittsburg, closed last 
week, after recommending the union, of the two bodies 
under the name of the African and Zion Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. [he next General Conference of the Zion 
body will be held in Mohile, Ala., in 1896, when the 
centennial anniversary will be held. The other General 
Conference is appointed to meet the same year at Wilming- 
ton, N.C. Itis probable that the question of Union will 
be then decided, as by that time all the annual and quar- 
terly conferences will have passed upon the recommenda- 
tion. In the African Methodist Episcopal Conferemce the 
new constitution for the Board of Church Extension was 
adopted, altho many Southern members signed a formal 
protest against it. 


.... The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, May 24th. The review of the year showed total 
receipts from all sources $262,729, including $59,176 as dona- 
tions for the general work and for Southern and Indian 
work, and $27,829 as bequests. The expenditures included 
$72,998 for work in different sections of the United States, 
$11,401 for the Japan Mission, 39,300 for Southern and 
Indian work. The general report presented by the Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, of Concord, dwelt forcibly upon the 
growth of the denomination as indicated in the increased 
endowments of theological schools, the entering upon for- 





eign work, the establishment of the Church building loan 
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fund, and the greatly increased tract distribution, and 
called for a still greater advance. This was followed on 
the next day bya meeting of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian women. 


....The Church Army is an organization in the Church 
of England on mach the same general plan of organization 
as the Salvation Army, and it has been claimed that Gen- 
eral Booth obtained from it many ideas for hisown scheme. 
Its annual repor*, as presented at its recent annual meeting 
in London, showsa force of 170 evangelists and colporteurs 
wholly engaged in addition to the staff; 50 mission nurses, 
partly for rescue work; and 12,000 communicant working 
members; more than $75,000 had been locally received and 
expended in working people’s pence. In many parishes the 
work has been carried on without evangelists. This was 
aside from the geveral receipts which, during the year, had 
amounted to $83,225. The social scheme, including !.abor 
Houses, Samaritan office, salesroom, etc., for London and 
the provinces, had cost $24,900. The whole expense of the 
staff at headquarters, amounting to $5,820, had been met by 
the profits of the weekly Church Army Gazette, whose 
circulation had reached 60,000 during the year. 


.... We have received a letter from the Rev. Narcisse Cyr, 
of Springfield, Mass., referring to the recent article in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT by Prof. Raoul Aliier, on 
“ Protestantism and the Cultivated Youth of France.” 
Mr. Cyr says that there is a strong movement in Paris for 
an ‘“‘International Association of Students,” under the 
leadership of Ernest Lavisse, called by some a French Ar- 
nold of Rugby, who is inspiring in the students a devotion 
and enthusiasm in the study of their relations to political 
and social duties which is almost unexampled in modern 
university life. In connection with this, it has been pro- 
posed to form a Social Union for American students in 
Paris, which shall gather the large number of persons who 
at present are lost in the multitude, and make them a 
power for good. Americans, as Mr. Cyr says, are popular 
in France, and there are great possibilities for a powerful 
influence in the line of the best American life, if such a 
project can be carried out. 


.... The General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church has been in session through the week at Westmin- 
ster, Md. The most prominent question has been the ad- 
mission of the four women delegates. A resolution to refer 
the matter to the annual conferences was rejected by a 
vote of 67 to 44, and the question of their admission was de- 
cided, after an earnest debate for two days, in the afirma- 
tive, by a vote of 75 to 49. The vote stood, yeas, ministers 
41, laymen 34; nays, ministers 29, laymen 20. This action 
changes no law in the Church, but interprets the law to 
mean that women are eligible to ordination and to fill the 
office of delegate to the General Conference. The deciding 
influence was said to be the address by Mrs. St! John, the 
ordained delegate from Kansas. Previous to that it was 
understood that the majority was against the admission of 
women delegates; but her address changed a number of 
votes. The Conference favored the adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
regarding sectarian influence in educational matters and 
the connection of Church and State, and approved the ap- 
pointment of representatives to the International Peace 
Conference to be held in Chicago in 1893. 


...In the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, at Hot Springs, Ark., there has been a spirited 
discussion on the report on colored evangelization. The 
work already in operation was praised, and increased 
financial support was called for to the amount of $200,000. 
It was also recommended that negotiations be entered into 
with the Freedmen’s Board of the Presbyterian Church, 
North, as to co-operation in the work of evangelization. The 
matter will be decided at the next General Assembly. The 
Committee on Foreign Missions also presented a report, 
recommending that a plan be arranged for conference with 
the corresponding board of the Northern Church with a 
view to co-operation in the foreign work, and that the plan 
be presented to both assemblies at their meetings next year, 
Macon, Ga., was chosen as the place for the next meeting. 
The Committee on Education reported that the sum of 
$30,000 be raised to forward the work of education and the 
establishment of Presbyterian schools as an auxiliary to 
the work of theological schools. The special object was 
the training of candidates for the ministry. This question, 
it was urged, was the most important that could come 
before the Assembly. The report was adopted, as also that 
on colored evangelization. 


.... The thirty-fourth General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Cburch met at Allegheny, Penn., May 26th. 
The opening sermon was by the Rev. Dr. W. W. White, 
Professor in Xenia Theological Seminary, and the Rev. Da- 
vid McDill, D.D., of Xenia, O., was elected Moderator. 
The number of delegates present was about 240, nearly one- 
half laymen. The Presbyteries of Egypt and Sialkot, Pun- 
jab, India, were represented by missionaries from those 
fields. Resolutions were adopted expressing pleasure at 
the action of certain Members of Congress in regard to 
Sunday opening of the World’s Fair, and expressing the 
hope that the national appropriation would be conditioned 
on such closing. The Committee on Federation of all the 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System reported that 
there was considerable misapprehension as to the objects of 
the proposed federation and asked for the appointment of 
another committee with which they might confer and 
hasten action. Strong action was taken in regard’ to in- 
temperance, and resolutions were offered recommending to- 
tal abstinence for individuals and prohibition for the State. 
Encouraging reports from the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the Women’s General Missionary Society were 
presented. The question of the relation of the theological 
Seminaries of the Church to the Assembly was considered, 
some taking the ground that they should be directly under 
the control of the Assembly, others affirming that the 
Synods were the proper authorities. 





‘tioned where work among Mohammedans is done. 





Missions. 


DEAN VAHL, the President of the Danish Missionary 
Society and author of the well-known “ Vahl’s Mission 
Atlas,” has prepared a comparative statistical review of 
missions to the heathen for 1889 and 1890. The tables are, 
for the most part, compiled from the Annual Reports and 
magazines of the different societies, any failure to secure 
such authority being noted. The distinctive characteris- 
tic of the summary is that it is confined as closely as pos- 
sible to missions to the heathen. Hence missions among 
Christian Churches, such as the Oriental and Catholic 
Churches, are excluded, Turkey and Egypt being only men- 
On the 
other hand, missions to the North American Indians 
under the care of the Home Missionary Societies are in- 
cluded, as also all mission work among the Chinese and 
Japanese in the United States. In the main, missionaries’ 
wives are excluded, only unmarried female missionaries 
being reported. The distinction between ordained native 
pastors and unordained native preachers is not observed, 
on account of the varying nature of the reports of the dif- 
ferent societies. Commencing with England seventy dif- 
ferent societies are reported, including not only the ordi- 
nary list, but such societies as the Religious Tract Society, 
the Ladies’ Negro Educational Society, the Coral Mission- 
ary Fund, the Jaffa Medical Mission, All Saints Sisterhood, 
Cowley Fathers, the Colonial and Continental Missionary 
Society and others. The total missionaries reported from 
these are 1,483, an increase of 100; unmarried female mis- 
sionaries 831, an increase of 45. The number of native min- 
isters has fallen off from 1,942 to 1,931; the number of com- 
municants, however, has increased from 252,127 to 260,037. 
In Scotland there are 17 societies and the number 
of missionaries is 222 as against 217, and 138 female 
unmarried missionaries as against 142; the number of 
native ministers is 42, and the number of communicants 
23,970, as against 22,362. Two societies are reported from 
Ireland, the Irish Presbyterian Church and the Qua Iboe 
Jungle Tribe, with 17 missionaries and 539 communicants, 
a growth during the year of nearly 100. From the Nether- 
lands 13 societies are reported, with 88 missionaries and 
6,901 communicants, as against 6,645 of the preceding year. 
Germany reports 18 societies with 485 missionaries, a 
growth of 23, and 101 female unmarriéd missionaries, an 
increase of 8; the number‘ of communicants, is 110,351, as 
against 107,134. Three societies with 142 missionaries and 
11,859 communicants are reported from Switzerland; 3 
societies with 8 missionaries and 233. communicants from 
Denmark; 2 societies with 41 missionariesand 9,134 commu- 
nicants from France; 4 societies with 52 missionaries and 
20,905 communicants from Norway; 7 societies with 48 mis- 
sionaries and 194 communicants from Sweden; and one so- 
ciety with 6 missionaries and 87 communicants from Fin- 
land. The United States is credited with 56 societies, in 
which are included all of the Woman’s Boards, the Berke- 
ley Temple enterprise in Japan, Simpson’s Mission in New 
York and others. The number of missionaries reported is 
1,361, an increase of 56, and of unmarried female mission- 
aries 873, an increase of 113; the number of communicants 
accredited is 190,023, as against 180,747. The list for British 
North America gives 12 societies, including the Toronto 
Young Men’s Christian Association work in Korea; there 





are 114 missionaries, 35 female missiozaries, and the num _ 


ber of communicants is 12,244, as against 11,756 for the pre- 
ceding year. Eleven societies are reported from the West 
Indies with 240 missionaries and 122,576 communicants, a 
growth of just 1,000 during the year. The list for Asia 
numbers 16, including a number of tract and book societies 
in India and China, and 2 societies in Batavia; the number 
of missionaries is 16 and the communicants 6,300. From 
Africa we have reports of 12 organizations employing 74 
missionaries and showing 35,827 communicants. From 
the Pacific Coast, including the Melanesian mission, 
the Hawaiian Missionary Society and the Australian Wes- 
leyan Missionary ‘Society, there are 18 societies reported 
with 102 missionaries and 73,666 communicants. The total 
summary for the whole field shows 4,495 missionaries for 
1890 as against 4,085 for the preceding year; 2,062 unmarried 
female missionaries, as against 1,189; native ministers 
3,374, a8 against 3,398; native helpers (excluding heathen 
teachers in mission schools) 42,870, as against 41,765; com- 
municants 885,116, as against 852,760. The total income of 
the 265 societies is put down as £2,229,75914, about $11,148,- 
797, as against $10,650,412 for 1889, an increase of about 
$500,000. England heads the list with $4,990,527; the United 
States comes next with $3,234,245; Scotland gave $857,685; 
Germany, $764,470; the West Indies, $291,180; Switzerland, 
$243,490. Only three countries, France, Africa and Fin- 
land, show a slight falling off; in every other case the in- 
crease is very marked. Such a summary is of immense 
value. How much’labor it has involved no one can tell 
until he has made the effort to accomplish the same 
thing, and, as the author says, if such a series can be kept 
up, say for ten years, most valuable material will be col- 
lected from which a complete set of missionary statistics 
can be compiled. We cannot help hoping that in future 
years the author will, while keeping his strictness of rec- 
ognition of work among the heathen, report also the 
work done by the American societies among such Churches 
as the Armenian, the Greek and the Nestorian. Mean- 
while every mission Board should make a special point of 
reporting to Dean Vahl, at Copenhagen, any errors or 
omissions in the statements of the summaries. 


....The Church Missionary Society, at its annual meet- 
ing in May, reported that during the past two years their 
missionary force has increased in number 103, and in spite 
of this the ordinary missionary expenditure has increased 
only $21,180, amounting in all to $1,277,220. The ordinary 
income for the past year has not been sufficient to meet the 
expenses, being only $1,156,020. The difference has been 
made up by drafts on special funds formed for the purpose 
of assisting the general fund, and by smaller drafts upon 


the contingent fund. Including special funds, the gross 
expenditure has been $1,256,970, while the gross receipts 
have reached a total, exceeded on only one previons 
occasion, of $1,346,885, including a legacy of nearly $105,- 
000 for extension of work in the Socicty’s North American 
mission. Reviewing the work, the report made special 
reference to the difficulties in the West Africa missions. 
While some of the Delta congregations had joined in the 
pastorate scheme, the leaders even did not desire, appar- 
ently, total separation from the Society, and the hope was 
expressed that the appointment of a judicious and devoted 
successor to Bishop Crowther may secure sympathetic 
co-operation in that whole region. The record of deaths 
from the Africa missions was very large. Out of a total of 
thirty-five missionaries in West Africa five have been 
transferred or retired consequent: on ill-health, five have 
retired from other causes, five have died; nine have died in 
East Africa, and on the Niger only three European mis- 
sionaries remain, and their stay is precarious. The politi- 
cal situation in Uganda, while serious, was not looked 
upon as discouraging, while the mission work gives every 
evidence of growth. Rapid progress has been made in 
the translation of tne Scriptures. Special reference 
was made to the Native Church Council system in 
India, which has been made still more efficient, 
and special request was made for prayer in regard 
to the Decennial Conference of the Protestant Missionary 
Societies, to be held in Bombay in December. The dif- 
ficulties in China received careful attention, especial ref- 
erence being made in thankfulness for the preservation of 
the Society’s missionaries, some of them having passed 
through the disaffected parts in their journey to the inte- 
rior and border provinces of the Empire. In response to 
the Society’s call for additional workers the report said 
that inquiries regarding personal services received during 
the year had been more numerous than ever before. Of 
these 179 were investigated by the committee, 52 were ac- 
cepted for training, and 66 were accepted for immediate 
service. Of the 66 accepted 20 were in orders, 25 were 
ladies, 3. were medical men, and 18 were non-university 
laymen. Of the comparatively large number rejected the 
majority failed to reach the required medical standard. 
Among the addresses made at the meeting one of the most 
telling was by Dr. Pentecost, who said that in an interview 
with the Viceroy that official wanted to question the suc- 
cess of missions as a rather discouraging enterprise among 
300,000,000 bound in iron caste and in superstition. Dr. 
Pentecost asked him: ‘“‘Has Great Britain taken India for 
the Crown?” ‘“ Certainly.”? ‘‘ What is the proof of it?” 
‘*Here we are.’”’ He then said to the Governor: ‘‘ By what 
force do you hold India?” ‘‘ By 60,000 native troops and 
200,000 native soldiers under British officers; our magnifi- 
cent buildings, too, are hostages to fortune.” ‘‘But if each 
Hindu could reach down and pick up a handful of earth 
they could bury all the British in India six feet deep.” 
And then he showed bow 1,000 white missionaries and 
10,000 native agents and half a million Protestant native 
Christians were Christ’s garrison in that country which 
no power on earth or in Hell could dislodge. 


....In view of the establishment at the World’s Fair of a 
department for work done by women in different parts of 
the world, the Industrial School of the American Lutheran 
mission at Guntur, India, is planning to send some of the 
work done in that school to the Exposition for sale, the 
profits to be applied to an endowment fund for the school, 
The special industry taught in the school is that of em- 
broidery as it is made by the Mohammedan women of the 
country. The departments are a room where general edu- 
cation is given; the workshops where the women work five 
hours in the day and are paid the highest rates given to 
the Cooly women, achildren’s room, where the children of 
the workwomen are cared for; a cooking department where 
those who desire can cook their own food and are instructed 
in the preparation of wholesome food. At present the 
strength of the school is twenty-nine workwomen and thirty 
children. The whole is under the care of Miss F. M. Dry- 
den, Those interested in the enterprise may send contri- 
butions to O. F. Lantz, 109 North Howard St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


...-A meeting was held at Harley House, London, May 5th, 
to welcome Miss Guinness from China. Mrs. McKittrick 
and Dr. Harry Guinness from Africa, and bid godspeed 
to a party starting for Balololand. Dr. Guinness spoke 
of the deadly climate of the Congo which has worked such 
ravages among the missionaries, and gave a glowing trib- 
ute to the workers there and the success that was already 
crowning their labors. It was reported that the whole 
number starting for missionary fields on the Congo, West 
and South Africa, India, and South America was 22, and 
that there are 145 students in the three colleges of the East 
London Missionary Institute preparing for service in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 


....At the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society in London an encouraging report was 
given. While there had been a decrease in the number of 
missionaries under the policy of retrenchments, there had 
been an increase in the number of native workers of every 


class. Special reference was made to the work on the Gold 
Coast in Africa, and in the Northwest Provinces in India. 
The annual receipts showed an increase of $15,285, which, 
however, did make the income equal to the expenditure. 
About 1,500 members had been added during the year, the 
total number being 36,235. 


....Mr. George Muller, of the famous Bristol Orphanage, 
has just completed his sixteenth missionary tour, having 
been absent from home twenty-onemonths. Althoeighty- 
six ‘- old he is in good health, and has borne the fatigue 


well. This last trip was confined to Europe, and chiefly to 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany. 


....Dispatches have been published in the English papers 
announcing that Mahdism as a religious movement is prac- 
tically dead in the Sfidan. What is called Mahdism is 
simply the military tyranny of the Baggara tribe under the 
lead of the Khalifa, and so disgusted are the natives with 
it that er would gladly welcome any one who would give 
them relief. : 


....The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 
at its annual meeting in London, reported an income of 





$179,640, and twehty-two new missionaries. 
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-..-The Rev. John McNeil, who has been 
engaged in evangelistic work in Glasgow, 
has commenced a similar series of meetings 
in Dundee. 


Biblical Research. 


VERY little is known about the early 
Egyptian kings, of the sixth dynasty, apart 
from the life and notable deeds of a single 
private individual, Una by name, whose 
career of remarkable services began under 
the ruler Ati, continued throughout the 
reign of Meri-Ra Pepi, and culminated in 
that of Mer-en-Ra. If he had not blown his 
own trumpet in long inscriptions upon the 
walls of his own grave, we would be in 
almost complete ignorance of the events of 
this remote period. Among the great deeds 
he boasts of was one executed in obedience 
to the command of Mer-en-Ra—viz., as 
governor to cut for this Pharaoh great 
blocks of alabaster and bring them to his 
lord. Of this he speaks as follows: 


“His Holiness sent me to the neighborhood 
of the gold town (Hat-nub) to fetch a large altar 
of alabaster. I caused this altar to be extracted 
for him in seventeen days.” 


Down to the present time the locality of 
Hat-nnb, with its alabaster quarry, has re- 
mained totally unknown. At the recent 
general meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Mr. Percy E. Newberry, reporting 
upon his work in the Nile valley during the 
past winter season, related an incident to 
this effect: 


“On December 2ist I left camp early in the 
morning with Mr. Carter to visit Mr. Petrie at 
Hajji Qandil—a village situated about twelve 
miles south of El-Bersheh. Returning along the 
hills the same evening, we fell in with a party of 
Bedawin. I had previously been making in- 
quiries among the natives as to whether any 
tombs existed in the ravines some distance from 
the river These Bedawin had heard of this, and 
their Sheik volunteered the information that he 
knew of a tourba, or tomb, some distance back 
and in the desert immediately east of Hajji Qan- 
afl. On my offering him alittle baksheesh he 
promised to take me to the place. I then bar. 
gained with him to supply the necessary camels, 
and asked him to stay the night at our camp, so 
that he might not have the chance of giving us 
the slip,as Arabs often try to do. He stayed 
with me; and next morning, at sunrise, Mr. 
Carter and I, together with the Bedawi Sheik 
and four of his men, armed with guns and 
spears, started off into the desert for this 
“tourba.” At four o’clock the same afternoon, 
after a hot day’s desert ride, we sighted large 
masses of limestone and alabaster chips, and in 
less than half an hour were inside what proved 
to be not a tomb, but the famous alabaster 
quarry of Hat-nub—the quarry to which Una 
went to cut the alabaster altar for his sovereign 
more than 5,500 years ago. This quarry was the 
most famous one of the ancient kingdom, and 
in it I found eartouches of Khfiffi, Meri-Ra Pepi 
and Nefer-ka-Ra, as well as several short in- 
scriptions.” 








..In a new commentary on Job, Prof. 
Geo. Hoffmann, of Kiel, gives the follow- 
ing translation of the famous “ resurrec- 
tion passage,’ Job 19: 23-27, from which it 
appears that he does not find this idea con- 
veyed at all by these verses: 

“O that my words would be inscribed in a 

book, and were written with an iron pen upon 
lead as a testimony in the rocks, namely, ‘I 
know that a revenger lives, who will at last put 
in his appearance.’ Then after my skin this 
would knock him down (dann wiirde nach meiner 
Haut dies thn herabklopfen), and I, myself, hav- 
ing departed out of the flesh, would show you 
that God whom I now alone see and my eyes 
see and none others, after whom my veins within 
me desire.” 
In connection with the expression ‘‘ knock 
down” Hoffmann says ina note that this in- 
scription wozvld force the avenger down 
from Heaven just as one knocks olives from 
a tree which cannot be reached by the 
hands—a singular figure or comparison in- 
deed! 


.-.-Old Egyptian accounts of the Crea- 
tion, found in the cities of Hermopolis at 
Heliopolis, and dating from the period of 
the twelfth. dynasty (C.A. 2460-2266 B.Cc.), 
have recently been discovered by Maspéro 
and have been examined by him. Of these 
the account found in Heliopolis (the On of 
Genesis, cf. chap. 41:45 sqq. and Jer. 43:13), 
according to which the gods perform their 
creative acts by the exhibition of materia] 
power, is not claimed to have any connection 
with the Mosaic account. This is, however, 
claimed for the Hermopolis account. After 
the manner of the Hexameron of the 
Bible, this account represents the creation 
as taking place in six periods of days, and 
the separate acts can be distinguished by 
regularly repeated words, or rather, laugh- 
ter of the god Hermes. Hermes laughs six 


times, and each time a new group of crea- 


via gee | 
god, bent forward, and 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 12TH. 
THE DEN OF LIONS.—Danik1 6: 16-28. 


Notes.—‘‘ The king commanded,”—The 
king mentioned above as King Darius. No 
such king as Darius is known from any other 
source to have lived and reigned at Babylon 
at this time. We learn from the monu- 
ments that Cyrus captured Babylon from 
the army of Nabonidas and his son Bel- 
shazzar, and succeeded him; but we hear 
nothing of any Darius. Darius was a 
familiar name in the royal Median family, 
and it is mentioned in the monuments, that 
Medians as well as Persians, were in 
Cyrus’s army. Indeed, the chief of the 
forces that occupied Babylon was Gobryas, 
and it has been suggested that he was the 
King Darius of this story, some Jewish 
scribe, who never heard of Gobryas, having 
innocently and ignorantly substituted the 
name of. Darius for that of Gobryas. This 
is possible, but there is no such resem- 
blance between these names in Hebrew or 
Babylonian as there is in Greek or English. 
The original forms were Koresh for Cyrus, 
and Gaburu for Gobryas. Others conjecture 
that Darius was the name of a king of the 
Medes who has not been recorded elsewhere, 
and who reigned for only a year or two 
under or with Cyrus, and they point to the 
fact that monuments have proved Belshaz- 
zar and Sargon to have been real characters, 
tho not known except from the Bible. 
“Den of lions.”—This must have been a 
walled inclosure, open above. “Signet.” 
—A cylinder, with a hole through it likea 
spool for a wire to hold it by, and covered 
over the face with figures, to be rolled over 
the wet clay on which they wrote. The 
stone laid against the door had a pat of 
clay put on where it joined, and the seals 
put on the clay, so that it would be known 
if any one tampered with it. 
TInstruction.—Daniel’s troubles came, not 
because he was bad, but because he was 
good. Some people seem to have an idea 
that if anybody suffers it must be for his 
sins; and they ask, Why does God chastise 
me? But some people do not suffer for their 
own sins but because of other people’s sins. 
Remember that Christ himself suffered for 
our sins. Remember that Daniel and the 
three who were cast into the fiery furnace 
and all the martyrs suffered because others 
were wicked or cruel. One whole book in 
the Bible is devoted to the story of Job, who 
did not suffer for his.own sins, but because 
God thought it wise for other reasons to let 
him suffer. We should not think, if we have 
friends die or are in any great trouble, that 
necessarily God is punishing us for some- 
thing and sends it aschastisement. It may 
be for some other good reason. It is our 
busiuess to see if we are at fault, and if not 
then to submit with patience, and set an ex- 
ample of firmness like Daniel’s. 

The king was a very weak man. He was 
a victim of a very bad law, which allowed 
no royal edict to be altered. He did not try 
to find some way to get around it. He 
yielded to the wicked malice of his courtiers. 
Many a king is a veritable slave of his sur- 
roundings, and many another person. 

Notice the contrast between the king who 
yielded to the will of those about him, and 
Daniel who made his own law for himself. 
One was a weak character, the other strong. 
Dare to be a Daniel, and be ashamed to 
be a Darius. 

This king had imagined himself a god, 
and had bidden that nobody should pray to 
any one but himself. Now he found him- 
self a weak and contemptible creature who 
could not save his favorite servant. He 
was as mean as King Herod who delivered 
up John the Baptist to the whim of a silly 
girl. 

The king hoped Daniel’s God would save 
him. Why did he not saye him himself? Be- 
cause he lacked nerve, courage. Don’t lack 


courage in duty, and try to make up for it 
as did Darius by weeping and looking sor- 
rowful, and hoping that God would set it 
right; or as Pilate did by washing his own 
hands of the crime he was committing. but 
do what is right yourself and thus get God’s 
help. That is the best way to pray. 
hose that dig. a pit fall into it. Those 
who arranged the plan to kill Daniel 
suffered forit themselves. That is retribu- 
tive justice. 

But it was thoroughly mean and bad, 
as it was thoroughly natural, to kill ali 
their families with them. That was so no 











se shall not die for the sins of the 
parents; and yet itis necessarily true that 
the sins of the parents do make children 
suffer, and also lead them into sin. 


The great lesson of this e is that it 
is duty to obey God. . That is yoga of 
all these Danial stories. O 


ter what the danger. If hede' vers te 


rear 





began to flow, etc. 


Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BASCOM, C. E., Potsdam, accepts call to Lima, 
Ohio. 


COOPER, F. H., Newton, N. H., accepts call to 

Edgartown, ‘Mass. Sa 

CRANSTON, E. A., inst. May 3ist, Greene, Me. 

EARLE, ©. C., Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Boston, Mass. 


HEYWOOD, H. M., Mt. Vernon, accepts call to 
Waterboro, Me. 


sons. wd C. O-3F. es. 
pt ng Poa Portsmouth, N. H., resigns. 


SCHLIEMAN, W. E., Harvard Univ., 
call to Maplewood, "Mass. 


STILWELL, J. F., Newport, N. Y., resigns. 

TUTTLE, J. H., Plymouth, N. C., resigns. 

WINGATE, W. B., Greensboro, N. C., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, Avueusrus, Monterey, Mass., accepts 

call to Barkhamstead, Conn. 

AYERS, AuFrep W., Arlington, Neb., resigns. 

BAILEY, J te Sem., accepts call to Wa- 

terto 

BAKER, Arret A., Independence, Ia., resigns. 

been yo eed meena Grinnell, Ia., accepts call 

Longmeadow, M. ass. 

BavaMAaN, J. H., inst. May 5th, Rochester, 
Penn. 

BEALE, Wi1114M T., Whitehall, Mich., resigns. 

BENEDICT, GrorGE, Gainey po Point, accepts call 
to Union ch., Haver: 

per Harry G., ord. May 1th, Hampton, 


Norfolk, Va., accepts call to 


accepts 


ananten. Witu1AM H., inst. May 17th, Har- 

vard ch. ., Dorchester, Mass. 

BRINK, Lze A., Elma, accepts call to Mitchell, 

lowa. 

CHAPIN, SAMUEL W., 
Wool wich, Me 

CHASE, James B., Iowa Falls, Ia., resigns. 

bees ~ Vicror F., inst. June ist, Holdredge, 

eb. 


inst. June Ist, West 


CORY, Isaac L., Mankato, accepts call to Brain- 

erd, Minn. 

CROFTS, Gro. W., Council Bluffs, Ia., resigns. 

CRUZAN, Joun A., Sioux Falls, 8. D., called to 

Third ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

CUMMINGS, Joxun M., Dunlap, Ia., resigns. 

DAVIES, Joun B., inst. June 1st, St. Mary’s, O. 

DILLNER, P. E., inst. May 14th, Swedish ch., 

Worcester, 

DIXON, M. COUPLAND, Freeport, Mich., resigns. 

EMBREE, Jexnu H., Downs, Kan., resigns. 

FRINK, LemueEt T., Sylvania, O., resigns. 

HALL, Russet T., inst. May 17th, Second ch., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

HANKMEYER, NATHANIEL W.., Ivanhoe, Ill., 
resigns. 

HANSCOM, Frep L., Sibley, accepts call to 
Moville, Ia 

Haske. EMANUEL, Adin, accepts call to Lit- 

le Shasta, Cal. 


xaent?, WILLIAM A., Napanee Ave. ch., ac- 
cepts call to to associate pastorate of the Old 
Stone ch. (Pres.), Cleveland, O. 
La, JOHN “4 ., Sterling, Col., 
to Wahoo, Neb. 
LATHROP, WILLIAM G., Yale Sem., accepts 
call to Monroe, Conn. 
LEWIS, THomas §., Bristol, Me., accepts call to 
Webster, N. 
MERRITT, Witt C., Tacoma, accepts call 
to Snohomish, Wash. 
MILLS, CHARLEs L., Ceteape Sem., accepts call 
to Good Kan 


nd, 


accepts call 


mEepe. Roscor, Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Windsor, Conn. 

PETTIT, Sole A., Naponee, called to Bur- 
well, Neb. 

PRATT, THEODORE C., Auburn, accepts call to 
Candia, N. H. 

RICHARDSON, Henry M., Chicago Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Spearfish, S Ss. D. 


SELDEN, Josreps H. (Pres.), Cleveland, O., ac- 
cepts call to First ch. , Elgin, I. 


SHEARER, Herman A., inst. June Ist, Centen- 
nial, Coolville and Ireland, 0. 


SNOWDEN, Davin H., Kokomo, Ind., resigns. 
STEARNS, WriiraM F., Hartford, Vt., resigns. 
TAYLOR, Davin F., Pasadena, Cal., resigns. 
TERHUNE, Epwarp P., First Ref. ‘ch, accepts 
call to Puritan ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WAIN, Gaogen A., Dorr, accepts call to Sara- 
nac, 
WESTFALL 
dlerville, Ml. 
WOODROW, Samvuet H., Yale Sem., accepts 
call to Westerly, RL 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BESTGETOOR, V. K., of Harpfit, Turke 
uate of Auburn eo. Sem., ord. ars Lith, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

BONEKEMPER, C., Ebenezer, 8. D., resigns. 

CHRISTIANSON, CHARLEs C., Minneapolis, ac- 
cepts call to Hinckley, M Minn. 


oogrss, EDWARD, inst. May 12th, Lancaster, 


C. K., Iowa, accepts call to Chan- 


pane vn NE J. H., Cong., Ventura, Cal., called to 
ona a De Graff, accepts call to West 


Ba 
HARHIN( Gion, JAMES ts le Mills, accept 
ea atk wt Eagle Mills, pts 





uate of Auburn 
. Sem., ord. th, Rochester, N. Y. 
LANE, B we A Valley Falls, accepts call to Hol- 


MARTIN J. Pr. Newton, Ill., accepts call to Ev- 
ansville, 

eine, J. C. Wall Lake, accepts call to Chur- 

RANDOLPH, J. C., becomes pastor at Pewee 


RANKIN’ D ne Fulto Y., resi 
nm, N. Y., igns. 
ROE, Wa. z King’s Ferry, N. , a 


Se accepts call 
SCHWARTZ, ye Union Theo. Sem., 
call to Ebenezer, 
TWEEL 


eae, Greenleaf and Goring Grove, 
accepts call to Fremont and Utica, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Luth., New Sweden, Ia., resigns. 

DIVPENBA CHER, ©. H.. Ref. Ger., accepts cali 
Emapuel, © enn. 

HAISE, W , Free Bap., Arlington, R. I., re- 


H me to Br ehant Morning Sun, ac- 





t; if he does not deliver you, al 
rn in all circumstances. pmo 


ht, 





LUNDBLAD.S sea Lath, “Parker's Prairie, 
Richmond, 


tar Prairie and New 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the 





ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


DR. GARDINER'S HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


WE seem in these two years to skim 
the political cream of the seventeenth 
century. Thehigh priest of mental activ- 
ity was John Milton. Not yet “ Latin 
Secretary,” he was free at all points to 
serve the muse asa literary knight-errant. 
Not yet blind, he was flashing the illu- 
mination of free thought all round. The 
age about him was swelling with the 
germs of many things. Its foremost cham- 
pions of popular rights were hardly be- 
hind this nineteenth century. Dr. Gardi- 
ner holds up the ‘Agreement of the 
People,” a document put forth by Lilburne 
and the ‘‘Levellers,” as ‘‘ the first example 
of that system which now universally pre- 
vails in the State Governments of the 
American Republic.” Rainsborough, who 
with Marten was a pure republican, de- 
clared point-blank for ‘‘manhood suf- 
frage,” alleging that ‘‘ the poorest He that 
is in Eagland hath a life to live as well 
as the greatest He.” 

In declaring ‘‘ the power of this [sic] and 
all future Representatives of this Nation, 
inferior only to those who choose them,” 
the doctrine of Rousseau, regarding the 
people as the source of all power, is clear- 
ly anticipated. The right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion stands abso- 
lutely against ‘‘ any human power.” John 
Lilburne, the archimage of this new polit- 
ical alchemy, which held thus in potent 
solution all the elements of change to be 
crystallized in the future, was one of the 
most whole, simple and stedfast charac- 
ters of the time. He brought every ques- 
tion to the test of first principles, and 
upheld parties or their leaders only so far 
as he deemed them true to that allegiance. 
Of course he was in perpetual embroil- 
ment. His career begins in an earlier 
volume with his being sentenced to death 
asa traitor. He was too hot at first for 
the ‘‘New Model” army, and was ex- 
cluded from it. Taken into custody by 
the House of Commons and committed to 
Newgate by the House of Lords, sentenced 
again to fine and imprisonment, bristling 
with charges against Lenthall, arraigning 
the Parliament itself as having no legal 
existence, denouncing Cromwell from his 
prison, releaced and rearrested, always 
ready and often rabid, yet never seeking 
any advancement or interest for himself, 
“honest John Lilburne,” as his sympa- 
thizers loved to call him, was the very 
Paladin of turbulence. He lived to bea 
thorn in Cromwell’s side long after the 
Protectorate was established; and we hear 
of him during it as banished and return- 
ing to take his trial on a capital charge, 
and then of the acquittal, which called 
forth an ovation of the masses almost 
anticipating that of the famous Seven 
Bishops some forty years later. 

A curious episode in the history of ser- 
mons occurs in the University of Oxford 
visited by a Commission of pur sang Pu- 
ritans in June, 1647. It is probable that 
in proportion to population the expendi- 
ture of preaching power was greater in 
the years 1642 to 1662 than at any equal 
period of pulpit history. That was the 
golden—or shall we say the leaden ?—age 
of sacred oratory. The Visitors accord- 
ingly ‘‘ proceeded to St. Mary’s [the Uni- 
versity Church] where one of their num 
ber preached at so inordinate a length that 
before they could reach the Convocation 
House the last stroke of eleven had 
sounded. The time mentioned in their 
summons having thus elapsed, the Vice- 
Chancellor dissolved the House in literal 

obedience to their orders. As the throng 
poured out the two processions met face 
to face. . ‘God morrow, gentle- 
men,’ said he, with polite sarcasm, ‘’tis 
past eleven o’clock.’” The growing jeal- 
ousies at this time between Parliament 
and army so counterchecked the zealots 
of a ‘‘New Model” University at West- 
minster that no ordinance was passed to 
re-enforce the Visitors’ authority. By a 








judicious course of passive obstruction the 
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University authorities were thus able to 
baffle the proceedings of the former. The 
purgation of Oxford had to stand over 
until greater things were settled, and the 
Visitors had to retire after some months 
re infecta. . 

Of course the interest of the volume 
culminates round the two protagonist 
characters, Cromwell and Charles; the 
former the man of action, ‘‘ bloody, bold 
and resolute,” as the Wierd Sisters charged 
Macbeth to be, indifferent. to theories, but 
with the strongest practical grasp of each 
concrete situation; the latter the idealist, 
with a rooted sense of the necessity of 
kingship to the eternal fitness of things 
and resolute only to reign on terms which 
had becomeimpossible. Cromwell comes 
out through the volume not fuller of in- 
consistency than many who have played 
first parts on ambition’s stage. To the 
end of May, 1647, the Lower. House is his 
highest authority under Heaven. In 
August he stations, by no authority but 
his own, a regiment of dragoons in Hyde 
Park to overawe it. In December he 
accepts, with satisfaction, the infliction of 
‘“‘Pride’s Purge” upon it. Later, in 1653, 
when Protector, he cashiers the House, 
bids ‘‘ that fool’s bauble,” the Speaker’s 
mace, ‘‘ be taken away,” and quickens its 
members’ exit by a file of musketeers; 
then tries Parliament after Parliament, 
finds all restive to his bit, and governs 
simply by the weight of the sword. 

But, to return to the period of the vol- 
ume. During its earlier part he resists 
the growing ‘mperiousness of the army, 
seeks to appease its angry complaints, to 
keep it subordinate to civil authority, and, 
while recognizing the justice of its griev- 
ances, to mediate between it and_ the 
Presbyterian majority. dominant in the 
House. He was a man of strong feeling, 
and usei the most vehement protesta- 
tions in support of whatever principle 
possessed him at the moment; and when- 
ever he dropped that principle or modified 
it by another, invariably claimed some 
special illumination for the workings. of 
his own mind, as he did the special 
approval of Divine Providence for his 
own achievements. The unqualified sub- 
mission which again and again he pro- 
fessed to Parliament, and the readiness of 
the army to disband at its nod, both of 
which he had emphasized by appeals to 
conscience and solemn imprecations, both 
melted away or. became readily soluble, 
when confronted with the prospect of 
a Scotch army, called in to support the 
English Parliament by invading England 
and renewing the war. 

At a meeting of officers at his house in 
Drury Lane, Joyce was dispatched by his 
sole authority, keeping Fairfax in the 
dark, to seize the King at Holmby in 
January, 1647. The royal person was a 
valuable asset, and the army, led now by 
Cromwell, distraining, as it were, on the 
Parliament for arrears of pay, etc., re- 
solved to take it in pledge. He thus flings 
Parliamentary supremacy to the winds, 
equally renouncing the authority of Fair- 
fax, his military superior, determines to 
head and lead the military uprising which 
it was not easy otherwise to check and 
moderate, becomes its champion, and 
makes it arbiter of the situation. The 
army is henceforth organized as an estate 
of the realm, which gradually swallows 
all the rest. 

As with regard to Parliament and army 
so with regard to the King, with whom 
he seems never weary of negotiating, and 
for whom many expressions of admiration 
and sympathy are recorded as escaping 
him. ‘To the extreme Levellers he ap- 
peared as a dastardly time server, chang- 
ing sides in December (1647) from King to 
Parliament, as he had changed sides in 
June from Parliament to King, actuated 
by considerations of the merest self-inter- 
est. The press now teemed with pam- 
phlets, in which he was charged with 
hypocrisy of the lowest kind”; and the 
author concludes that, tho he ‘‘ was not a 
hypocrite, it was the most natural thing 
in the world that other men should think 
him to be one” (pp. 284 and viii). The close 
of 1648 saw the army supreme and Parlia- 
ment “‘ pursed” down to its lowest dregs. 
The violent spirits come to the front, and 
clamor for ‘“‘justice” upon the King. 





Cromwell repeats his change of front as 
at previous crises, becomes the mouth- 
piece of the clamorers, uses the strongest 
language, as reported, in the House 
against any who “‘should have a design 
of deposing the King,” calls any such 
‘the greatest rebel and traitor in the 
world”; but adds: ‘Since the Providence 
of God has cast this upon us, I cannot 
but submit to Providence,” and becomes 
within a week ringleader of the party 
who demand the King’s death (December 
29th, 1648, pp. 559, 560). 

In the twenty-four previous months he 
seems to have lived through a series of 
phenomenal recantations of every alle- 
giance he had upheld and every scruple 
which he had professed before. With a 
perfectly open mind and a wide horizon 
of outlook, his qualities as a born king of 
men rise in response to each opening of 
leadership thrown in his way by the 
collapse of the old régime and the up- 
heaval of the new. He is the first and 
grandest of opportunists until Napoleon. 
Modern statesmen mold themselves, in 
fact, upon him, but at a necessarily slower 
rate of transformation, reversing in. their 
later decades the principles of their earlier 
ones. The times, 1647-49, were the most 
rapid and startling of any in British an- 
nals. Cromwell, like a comet, reached 
his perihelion with a rush. What takes 
a far-off modern imitator forty years of 
patient and measured tergiversation took 
him about half as many months. In 
toleration he was far ahead of nearly all 
his contemporaries, but being a man of 
practice, who saw principles through the 
arrow-slits of opportunity, not in their 
broadest light, he left many weary loads 
an the heads of unpopular minorities. 
Full of grave and serious elements ‘of 
character, he shows no vein of wit or 
fancy or imagination. To Milton alone, 
of the great Puritanic following, was that 
loftier fire given; tho we recognize warm, 
homely flashes of it later in Bunyan and 
Defoe. Yetin occasional pranks of horse- 
play and practical jokes, Cromwell’s 
terrible earnestness now and then unbent. 
On one occasion, at a dinner of the gran- 
dees of the House and Army, with him- 
self for the host, he brought the discus- 
sion toa sudden end by flinging a cushion 
at Ludlow’s head and running off down- 
stairs. ‘‘ Bat,’ adds Ludlow, triumphant- 
ye overtook him with another, which 
made him hasten down faster than he de- 
sired ” (p. 296). 

On another—and here the scene is in the 
Painted Chamber of Whitehall with the 
death-warrant of the condemned sover- 
eign lying on the table—it is said that 
Cromwell, whose pent-up feelings some- 
times manifested themselves in horseplay, 
drew an inky pen across Marten’s face and 
that Marten inked Cromwell’s face in re- 
turn (p, 591). 

And here one may be allowed to remark 
how the promptings of ambition waited 
uniformly upon widening opportunity and 
how he who had shown the strongest dis- 
inclination to subvert and efface the old 
fabric of institutions, was driven by fur- 
ther occasion tothe most startling novelty 
of all—that government by the sword of 
conquest which England had not seen 
since the days of the Norman William. 
Idolizing the Parliament, respectful to the 
King, open and trusty toward his brothers 
in arms, and with a certain measure of 
fairness toward his opponents, he ends by 
casting down and kicking out his idol 
from the shrine, compassing with over- 
bearing truculence the King’s death, and 
lording it over those brethren of blood and 
iron, who found to their disgust that they 
had only held the stirrup for him to 
mount; while the dread of assassination 
hardened him in arbitrary excesses, and 
led him to stimulate royalist plots in order 
to justify those excesses. Yet ‘* take him 
for allin all,” we must acknowledge in him 
the greatest personal ruler England had 
seen since Edward I. 

The evasion and duplicity of which 
King Charles was clearly a clumsy prac- 
titioner make one of the most serious 
charges of history against him—not alto- 
gether justly, for that characteristic was 
a royal vice deeply seated in the hearts of 
kings, and was considered a prime pillar 
of statecraft. Qui nescit dissimulare 





neseit regnare, was a household word of 
his father, James I. Queen Elizabeth was 
a mistress of the art. Earlier yet, Machi- 
avelli’s ‘‘ Prince” and the teaching of the 
Jesuits had demoralized the monarchs of 
Europe. The Thirty Years’ War, be- 
numbing the best feelings of humanity— 
a civil war with all the fever-heat of a 
crusade—helped on the suicide of pub- 
lic morals. Deceit became the crown- 
jewel of diplomacy—for ‘which du- 
plicity is merely a Latin version—and 
made ‘‘the thing that is not” the piece 
which every player pushed to the 
front. Richelieu was its ablest practition- 
er in the age before, until Mazarin eclipsed 
his model. But we need not look to Italy 
orFrance. Read Lord Bacon’s Essay, No. 
6, of those entitled ‘‘ Civil and Moral,” of 
‘Simulation and Dissimulation ” (of which 
the civil character is much more obvious 
than the moral), and consider how much 
truth-speaking would be the outcome of 
its teaching. No potentate or ambassador 
told more truth than he could help or kept 
more promises than expediency dictated. 
Into this path of pitfalls Charles I had 
probably been initiated before he became 
King. But beyond this his inherited 
misfortune was the legacy of the Tudor 
period,rich in exaggerated prerogative and 
arbitary precedents, and studied through 
the nearer retrospect of his father’s 
ignoble reign. Of the law, as these had 
bequeathed it to him, he was a conscien- 
tious student. Of the earlier Plantagenet 
period he lived, and reigned and. diéd, as 
if he knew nothing. The large heart and 
open mind of Edward I might have piloted 
the nation through the uneasy period of 
growing self-consciousness into untroubled 
liberty’ But of the frankness with which 
that great ‘sovereign called his people 
into partnership, and sought to educate 
them by wise and expansive institutions 
to his own level of statesmanship, Charles 
had no particle. He treated them at first 
like children to be deceived for their own 
good. In his later years, those comprised 
in this volume, he lived the life of a 
hunted hare, and timorous stratagem, 
combined with obstructive non-possumus, 
was his sole resource. The notion of a sover- 
eign to reign and not to rule, to recline 
like an Epicurean deity above the turbid 
zone of politics, to have no more influ- 
ence upon them than the figure-head of 
a ship on her steering, had not yet 
dawned on modern Europe; and those 
who judge him by that standard are 
measuring the seventeenth century by 
the nineteenth. 

On this rock the current of opinion may 
perhaps be split forever. But even those 
who insist that Charles should have taken 
(to use the figure called ‘‘a bull”) his 
precedents from the future, may remem- 
ber that Oliver's little finger was thicker 
than Charles’s loins. Whatever he thought 
of the morality of his execution, our au- 
thor shows that it was as clearly the act 
of a military oligarchy, as if the King had 
been tried by a drum-head court martial 
at Carisbrooke and shot in the castle yard. 
Dr. Gardiner further shows that, as re- 
gards policy, it was a huge blunder. 
Charles, with his fine scrupulosity, his 
impossible ideals, and his genius for 
evasive negotiation, was become a mill- 
stone round the neck of his own party. 
Had he been exported to the Hague, say 
with a private gentleman’s revenues, to be 
forfeited by any demonstration in his 
favor, young Charles and Rupert would 
have been sorely handicapped; as it was, 
they were free. And the former, before 
he set foot in exile on his native soil, had 
really won his subjects’ hearts with his 
father’s head. For the fall of that head 
Cromwell, with Ireton as second, were 
the responsible agents. In the last mem- 
orable scenes of January, 1649, there 
were, after the norm of Greek tragedy, 
but three chief actors—Cromwell, Ireton 
and the headsman. The rest were umbre; 
and our author shows that it tasked the 
two former to the utmost, amidst reluc- 
tance in their own ranks, to find a part for 
the third to play. 


mn 


Christopher Columbus: His Life and His 
Work. By Charles Kendali Adams, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University. (‘‘ Makers 
of America.”” Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 








$1.00.) Among the critical Lives of Colum- 
bus, this by President (now, alas! ex-presi- 
dent) Adams stands very much where Mr. 
Irving’s does as a purely literary achieve- 
ment. Of about the same size, addressed to 
the same class of readers, and reproducing 
the original materials of the history in 
much the same free way, the books differ in 
that one represents the literary, legendary 
or romantic style of writing history, while 
the other stands on the highest plane of the 
critical method which is consistent with 
being a popular book for general readers. 
The plea of sentiment has not availed to 
sustain Mr. Irving’s legendary portrayal, 
and the Columbus “ canonizers ’’ appear to 
have had bad luck both at Rome andin the 
republic of letters. President Adams’s book 
is written in a far less merciless style than 
Dr. Justin Winsor saw fit toemploy. Crit- 
ically, the two books stand on much the 
same ground and come to’ much the same 
results, with this important difference ly- 
ing between them—that Dr. Winsor im- 
presses his readers- with the vast amount of 
doubt and rubbish there is in the traditional 
story, while President Adams dismisses 
them satisfied that they are in possession of 
the substastial features of the history. In 
behalf of Dr. Winsor, it must be said that 
part of the impression he makes is the nec- 
essary consequence of the critical sifting he 
undertook to apply to the history. 
Whether even with this view of his task, 
more positive results might not have been 
reached is a question. There can, however, 
be no doubt that for a popular book and for 
general readers President Adams’s attitude 
to the subject is the right one. We are sur- 
prised to discover in his book no allusion to 
Justin Winsor, who, in his critical “ Life of 
Columbus,” and admirable editing of the 
great quartos of the “‘ Documentary History 
of America,’’ has earned the right not to be 
overlooked in this way. Nor do we recall 
any reference to Tarducci. The entire work 
rests, however, direct'y and honestly on the 
original authorities—including among these 
the incomparable explorations of Mr. Har- 
risse. As to the present resting-place of 
the great explorer’s remains, President 
Adams accepts the results published by 
Cronan in 1891 as .decisive in favor of St. 
Domingo. On the question of the Colum- 
bus portraits, he sets them all aside as late 
fictions, with the possible exception of the 
so-called Lotto portrait, which, for the year 
past, has been in the possession of a well- 
known collector at Chicago. As to the 
vexed question of birth, President Adams 
decides for the later date between March 
25th, 1446 and March 20th, 1447, and as to 
place, for Genoa, tho he considers it safer 
to use the word in the larger territorial 
sense of the province or district of Genoa 
rather than to limit it to the city. As to 
what is to be charged directly to Columbus 
for his part and merit in the discovery of 
America, President Adams thinks the 
theory of his having taken his hint from 
Iceland barely possible, tho he intimates his 
belief in the pre-Coluiabian discovery by 
the Northmen. This point is left too vague 
in the volume to devide how much or how 
little it means. Theidea of reaching Japan 
(or Cipaugo) by sailing west from Spain 
was not his, but was taken from Toscannelli. 
The Perestrello story and Columbus’s con- 
nection with him and of the Porto Santo 
residence is reduced to extreme improba- 
bility, having no more basis than a remark 
of the Admiral’s son, Diego, reported by Las 
Casas. In fact, we do not know who his 
wife was. As to the early piratical adven- 
tures and connections of the Admiral in 
President Adams’s summing up of the evi- 
dence, these amount to considerable, both 
as an episode in Columbus’s early life and in 
the evidence on which the charge rests. For 
the Life itself and for the Admiral’s charac- 
ter, we must refer our readers to the book, 
which they will peruse with great satisfac- 
tion; were the character of Columbus less 
flawed than it is, we should say, with un- 
alloyed pleasure. It is, however, the liter- 
ary achievement of the book that the solid 
merits of the Admiral and of his work are 
not lost, either in the intricacies of a criti- 
cal narrative nor in the catalog of sins and 
defects charged against him.--——The Story 
of the Discovery of the New World by Co- 
lumbus. Compiled from accepted authori- 
ties. By Frederick Saunders. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.00.) The author 
of ‘Salad for the Solitary,’’ has done much 
better work than this uncritical compila- 
tions, put together with little attempt to 
digest the matter and with none at allto 
criticise it. All that comes to the mill is 
good grist. Irving, Winsor, Harrisse, Tar- 
ducci, Da Costa, appear on the same footing 
and in indistinguishable confusion. There 
is even a smile and a bow for Leif Erikson, 
with his Cambridge fish ponds, and for 
Prince Madoc and his Welshmen, who 
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reached this continent nobody knows 
“where, and for the Buddhist Hoci-Shin, 
who made his appearance in Mexico in the 
fifth century, a missionary from Buddhists 


already established in China when 
Buddha was a baby in India! They must 
have a hearty faith in the age of miracles at 
the Astor Library. 


The Yale Review: A Quarteriy Journal 
of History and Political Science, makes its 
appearance this week with Volume I, No. 1. 
It is to be published quarterly, and is 
edited by Profs. George P. Fisher, George 
B. Adams, Heary W. Farnam, Arthur T. 
Hadley, and Dr. John C. Schwab, to whom 
all communications relating to articles, 
boox reviews, exchanges and editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed. The Review is 
committed to no party or school, but only 
to the advancement of sound learning, and 
the presentation of the best results in his- 
tory and political science. The next num- 
ber is to contain an article by Francis A. 
Walker, President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, on Immigration. The Hon. 
Andrew D. White, is to furnish an histori- 
cal paper for an early number. The Review 
comes modestly before the public without 
preface salutatory or explanatory. A novel 
arrangement which we rather like puts at 
the front several pages of sharp editorial 
comment on the ‘“‘Probable Effects of the 
Existing Silver Law,’ “The Dissolution of 
the Standard Oil Trust,” and “ International 
Almsgiving,’”’ a particularly keen caustic 
applied to the attempts making in this 
country to pull Russia out of the ditch of 
her own digging. The political science 
papers in the body of the Review are a thor- 
ough and intelligent review of the “‘ German 
Tariff Policy, Past and Present,’’ by Henry 
Villard and Henry W. Farnam; a paper on 
**Legal Theories of Price Regulation,” by 
Arthur T. Hadley, which sums up in the 
following vigorous terms: 


“The Roman Theory of absolute property 
right is untenable in acommercial community. 
The Feudal theory of fixing prices by public au- 
thority on the basis of custom is still more un- 
tenable. The English common law theory of 
voluntary competition works extremely well in 
industries with small capital and independent 
’ establishments, but is subject to important 
limitations where there is a de facto monopoly. 
Compulsory competition has proved impracti- 
cable; charter maxima have been inoperative. 


We are reduced to the three alternatives of ‘ 


socialism, class legislation or judicial enforce- 
ment of equality on tlie basis of private initiative 
in rate-making. The dangers of each of the two 
former bring us down to the latter as the only 
visible line of development which wili not sacri- 
fice more than it gains.” 


In the same class belongs a paper on the 
** Labor Troubles between 1834 and 1837,” by 
Evans Woollen, which will prove to most 
readers a curious anticipation of the labor 
troubles of our times. The first of the two 
historical papers by E. G. Bourne discusses 
the ‘‘ The Demarcation Line of Pope Alex- 
ander VI’’; the second is by Williston 
Walker,‘‘ Massachusetts and the Saybrook 
Platform,” both strong and scholarly. The 
number ends with a section of vigorous 
book reviews. The Reviewis owned by the 
Yale Publishing Company, for which it is 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, to whom 
all business communications should be ad- 
dressed. The subscription price is $3.00 
per annum. 


Columbus and Beatrix. By Constance 
Goddard Du Bois. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.00.) This story, while it is pleas- 
antly written, fails to do what the author 
of it expressly aimed to have it do. In her 
preface she tells us that she wrote the novel 
to liberate Beatrix Enriquez from the 
charge of the historians who record that 
she was never the lawful wife of Christo- 
pher Columbus. We sympathize with the 
purpose; but we find little or nothing in the 
story to stand against the facts of history, 
which seem pretty conclusive. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to get rid of the 
first impression that this novel is written to 
float upon the tide of Columbian interest 
and curiosity set in motion by the great 
World’s Fair machinery. Considered as a 
work of art Columbus and Beatriz is but a 
commonplace piece of fiction which fits in 
well asa part of the curious mosaic with 
which our publishers seem trying to pave 
the universe. It is nota story to be called 
poor, nor will any fair-minded reviewer sin- 
gle it out for special praise or blame. Any 
person with average literary training and 
aptitude could have written it. One lesson 
thata careful reading of it will force into 
the mind of any young person who is study- 
ing the art of fiction-writing is this: The 
making of a novel is spoiled at the outset 
if the author has any aim higher or beyond 


the creation of ‘a perfectly finished literary . 


organism with the body and soul of human- 
ity to make it a living thing. Columbus 








and Beatriz is a story written to the au- 
thor’s order, as it were; not to goof its own 
strength, but to be borne along by the 
accident of the moment—to ride on the 
coat-tail of Columbus. Having said this 
much we must say more, and it may be 
that certain merits of the book demand it. 
In drawing the character of Beatrix our 
author shows that she understands the 
human heart and knows how to sketch the 
spiritual side of human love. And her pic- 
ture of Columbus as a man of genius 
caught in the meshes of a picturesque and 
inexorable religious tangle challenges more 
than passing attention. We cannot feel 
that the picture is strongly brought out; 
but it leaves an impression favorable to the 
author’s talent. Moreover, the pathos of 
the story as a whole is deep and, were it 
supplemented and sustained by an ade- 
quate dramatic structure, would be strik- 
ingly effective. The reader will suspect 
that something in Columbus and Beatrix 
has forced us to review it at greater length 
than would seem called for. We acknowl- 
edge that the suspicion is well grounded. 
The story falls just a line short of being a 
very good one. 


Merru Tales. By Mark Twain. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
This is the opening number of the “ Fic- 
tion, Fact and Fancy Tales ” from the same 
publishers. This volume shows Mr. € lem- 
ens at his very best. Of course we have 
seen these corruscations of Mark Twain’s 
humor before, but they are too good to be 
left scattered through monthly magazines. 
“Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning ”’ is 
worth the price of the book. Pratt's 
Portraits: Sketched in a New England 
Suburb. By Anna Fuller. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00.) This is a volume 
of good, short stories; the larger half of 
them were printed originally in Harper’s 
Bazar. The tales are bright, good, on a 
high ethical plane, and therefore whole- 
some, and pleasantly spiced with the New 
England country-life flavor. The author 
knows how to make good points, and turns 
to good purpose the high and indomitable 
conscientiousness, which is the special en- 
dowment of the New England character. 
In quality of deft literary workmanship we 
should rank these stories high. The in- 
creasing number of cultivated readers who 
enjoy short stories will find these very 
much to their liking. There is a good vari- 
ety of subject and style in the stories. 
Sense and Sensibility, by Jane Austen. Vol. 
Iof the two which compose this master- 
piece of Jane Austen’s is published by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, in their new 
edition of Miss Austen’s novels. The edi- 
tion is rich and handsome enough to war- 
rant the rather high price of $2.50 per vol- 
ume; very convenient in form and size, and 
will be welcome to the admirers of Sense 
and Sensibility and “Pride and Preju- 
dice.” 








Julius Cesar and the Foundation of the 
Roman Imperial System. By W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A., sub-Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50) This compact and attractive 
volume is another example of the excellent 
work English scholars are doing in: the 
preparation of books for popular reading? 
in which class this volume is a shining ex- 
ample. The author takes a broad and phi‘o- 
sophical view of the subject. He connects 
the history of Julius Cesar with the previ- 
ous constitutional history of the Republic 
and with the public situation after Marius 
and Sulla, so as to make the whole intelli- 
gible. Opinion as to Julius Cesar has been 
slow in rising above the twist it received 
from Cicero; but in recent years has run 
strong in the Dictator’s favor. Mr. Fowler 
is certainly no exception. His book is writ- 
ten from the Julius Cesar point of 
view and with little tolerance for Cicero 
and none at all for Brutus. At the same 
time Cesar himself is handled with cool, 
critical accuracy and not at all in heroic 
measures. From the scholarly point of 
view the book is excellent, and in style and 
literary workmanship popular, well ar- 
ranged and attractive. 


Farming Corporations. By Wilbur Al- 
drich. (W. Aldrich & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
Sympathy with the object and no faith in 
the plan, is about the verdict to be passed 
on this book. The project of pooling all 
the farms in a county, for example, and 
then working them as a common fund, like 
an associated creamery, is much too ideal 
for the world as now constituted or likely 
to be for many generations to come. ° From 
the standpoint of economic theory the 
scheme is baseless, and cannot be main- 
tained until the whole system of individual 
responsibility and freedom has been proved 
a failure and socialistic regulation substi- 





tuted for it. Co-operation in certain lines is 
a different matter, and so is the application 
of co-operative or even corporate industry 
to certain departments of agriculture; but 
to pool house, lands, furniture, stock, prod- 
uct marketing, and to work everything by a 
sort of co-operative corporate plan, is too 
near an approach to Brook Farm, to Ledou 
Rollin, and community life in general, to 
have much promise in it for the American | 
farmer. 


American Hand-Book and Citizen’s— 
Manual. Butler. Who is ‘“ Butler’? 
Where does he live? He appears to be 
alone in this world, a stripped and peeled 
kind of man, without even the comfort of 
a Christian name. Possibly the tremen- 
dous blast and counterblast let loose in 
this volume against Freemasonry has 
stripped off his titles like a chicken in a 
hurricane. But his spirit remains unbro- 
ken. He is an awful, deadly, demonic man 
to encounter; and this is what he says of 
his book: 

“This book is the very cream of years of glean- 
ing and research; a vast mine of valuable infor- 
mation ; agreat storehouse of overwhelming ev- 
idences; a regular arsenal of astounding facts; a 
magazine of unanswerable testimony; a wonder- 
ful symposium of public opinion; a tidal wave 
of expression of surprising magnitude; a whirl- 
wind of independent thought; a perfect cyclone 
of radical criticism; a complete documentary 
compilation, powerful and convincing; an all- 
round exposition of an organized, aggressive 
and widespread movement; every item a text, 
and every chapter the outline for a powerful 
sermon, speech or lecture. The compiler sur- 
rounds himself with public opinion as with a 
wall of adamant. Cumulative proofs show up 
the blackest and foulest conspiracy ever in 
America, to startle the nation like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky.” 


Some Lies and Errors of History. By 
the Rev. Reuben Parsons, D.D. (Office of 
the Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. $1.50.) 
The essays which compose this volume are 
reprinted from the Ave Mariato whose 
columns they were contributed by Dr. Par- 
suns author of ‘Studies in Church His- 
tory.” They discuss a number of ques- 
tions, some of which have been and proba- 
bly will remain the perplexities of history, 
and others of which are and are very certain 
to remain the opprobrium of Roman Catho- 
lic history. As for the first class we cannot 
see that the learned father bas done much 
to turn darkness into day; as to the second 
class, he has done what he could to turn 
day into darkness and apply a new coat of 
whitewash to histories which all the white- 
washing in the world will not obscure. 


Amherst Sketches, being Selections of 
Light Prose from the Amherst Literary 
Monthly. Edited by Leroy Phillips and Rob- 
ert Stuart Smith. (Published by the Edi- 
tors, Amherst, Mass. $1.00.) We do not 
see that the college quills need te ashamed 
to compare these bright examples of their 
work with any that are published. They 
have an enormous advantage in the subject 
supplied by the poetry, romance and pathos 
of college life which they work up skillfully 
and present in many variations of the 
theme. As to style the papers have the wit 
of brevity, and the further wit of being kept 
to themes which the young writers are full 
of and able to handle with a light and 
pleasing touch. 
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COLUMBUS BOOKS. 


Christopher Columbus, 


And how he received and imparted the 
Spirit of Discovery. By JUSTIN WIN- 
sOR, Editor of ‘‘ The Narrativeand Crit- 
ical History of America.’’ With por- 
traits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


Rev. Dr. J. Max Hark, Chancellor of the Pennsylva- 
nia Chautauqua, pronounces this book “the fullest, 
most accurate and authoritative account yet pub- 
lished of the geographical phases of the subject. . . . 
The book is a most important and timely one. It is 
the Columbus book of this Columbian year.” 

“ A book which at once combines scholarly charac- 
ter with popular form. . . . The volume is richly 
supplemented with facsimiles of maps, title pages 
and portraits, illustrative of the narrative.”—New 
York Observer. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America 
and the Spanish Conquest. By JOHN 
Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. 
Fiske, many maps and other illustra- 
tions. 2vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


“The book is not at all fined to an it of 
the work of Columbus and his successors, although 
that account is, no doubt, the most interesting and 
will be the most popular part of it. . . . The work 
is full of valuable information, much of which is 
fresh, and all of which is freshly expressed, upon a 
theme of surpassing charm and importance.”—New 
York Times. 

“In wealth of maps, diagrams, explanatory notes, 
references to authorities, thorough literary equip- 
ment and charm of style, this book is worthy of the 





* author’s great fame.”—The Critic. 


“From beginning to end his work is engrossing.”’— 
The Congregationalist. 


OTHER BOOKS OF HISTORY 
By JOHN FISKE. 
The American Revolution. 


With Plans of Battles, and a new Steel 
Portrait of Washington. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 2vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land. 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in Its Rela- 
tion to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History, 1783-1789. 


With a Map and Bibliography. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The War of Independence. 


In the Riverside Library for Young 
People. With Maps. Fifth Edition. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SAFETY BYCYCLE 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS 


WITH CUSHION TIRES 


NO MONEY NEEDED 


Nothing but a little 
PERSEVERANCE AND TIME 


A beautiful Safety Bicycle, 
suitable for either boy or 
girl, with 1-inch cushion 
tires, will be given to every 
boy and girl doing a little 
work for us. 

Special particulars free. 

The same with Cameras, 
Sewing Machines, Watches, 
Books, etc. 


D, LOTHROP 00., 366 D, Washington 8t., Boston. 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS 
1492. OF 1892. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Dr. John Lord and Prof. J. H. Patton. 
An ideal work for professional and busy men. Com- 
plete in 2 vols. Write for description. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


ACyclopediaofthe Sabbath Question, 
ernet CRAFTS’ 


SABBATH FOR MAN. 
Now Efition; Roviced ond Biorktsi.50- 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 
The Baker & Taylor Oo, 740 Broadway, N. Y 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Last Words of Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Including ‘“‘ Wotton Reinfred,” Carlyle’s 
only essay in fiction; the ‘‘ Excursion 
(Futile Enough) to Paris”; and Letters 
from Thomas Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle. 
With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.75. 

“Wotton Reinfred” is Carlyle’s only novel. The 
“ Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris” is a most char- 
acteristic account of a journey to Paris in 1851 in com- 
pany with the Brownings, and a visit to Lord Ash- 
burton, furnishing a singularly vivid picture of Car- 
lyle’s personality and peculiarities. The letters from 
Carlyle describe the preparation of his “ Frederick 
the Great.” This important addition to Carlyle’s 
works is the first of his books to have an American 
copyright. 


“No complete edition of the Sage of Chelsea will be 
able to ignore these manuscripts.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Jew at Home. 


By JosEPH PENNELL. With numerous II- 
lustrations by the Author. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


This brilliant artist-author has visited and studied 
the Jewish towns of Hungary, Austria, and the Rus- 
sian frontier, and the results of his obervations will 
be found both in his text and in aseries of striking 
illustrations. Mr. Pennell’s work in art is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to emphasize the value 
of these studies of a life with which Amerieans are 
being brought into close relations. There has been 
no presentation of the subject of equa force. 


Men, Mines, and Animals in 
South Africa. 


By Lord RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL. With 
Portrait, Sixty-five Illustrations, and a 
Map. 8vo, 337 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


An individual and entertaining book of. travels, 
It contains picturesque and humorous descriptions of 
scenes in the diamond-mines and gold-fields, of hunt- 
ing in Bechuanaland and life in Mashonaland, and 
adventures with lions and elephants are interspersed 
among many cliaracteristic comments upon people, 
manners and customs, and practical resources. The 
large number of illustrations are a most helpful re- 
enforcement to the text. 





For sale by all booksellers: or, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 
RECENT COLUMBIAN LITERATURE. 





WITH THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN 
SEA. 

A Narrative of the fd Voy: to the Western 

— id. Drawn mainly from t HR. of Colum- 

, a. A ea PAUL MACKIE. Crown 8vo, 


4 flit wn, by a the best and most interesting account 
of the discovery of the Western world which has yet 
appeared. . It bids fair to rank as the standard 

pular account of the great western voyage.”’— 

thurchman, New iS 

“The book may be heartily commended to all who 
would meet Columbus under the pleasantest auspices 
and know him not as an abstraction but as a very 
human man.’’—Bos 

“It is eminently successful in furnishing a popular 
and readable story of what—apart from its extraor- 
dinary results to history and y—was one of 
the Cw! adventurous and eventful voyages ever 

—Christian U' . New Yor 

~~ Under his deft treatment a trite subject is pre- 

sented with ness and spirit; a great event in his- 


tory takes on the fascination of romance.”—Literary 
World, Boston. 


COLUMBUS AND BEATRIZ. 
By ConstTaNcr, G. Du Bots, author of “Martha 
Corey, a Tale of the Salem Witchcraft.’ 12mo, 


“Tt is the study of a most interesting and important 

riod in the strate life of Christopher Columbus, 

Based on a care Sal cuneaspagsen of available authori- 
iss Du Bois has 


° w so skillfully 
the’ scant —- which exist regarding the second 
the t Serene. that she is to 


vo Re mageer pt that: has baffi 
ai his biographe: ay ee Bookseller, Wen 


“As a work of lite art, simply, Miss Du Bete 
bes made a distinct vance upon her ‘Mart! 
rey.’ . 4 


ente 0 ‘on 
“ The work is an ponents piece ‘of romance, ona its 
closing chapters cular deserve high praise for 
—_ portion, form an and pathos. TO WEELIAM Mor- 
AYNE, in 


For sale by booksellers v, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the ishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
REMOVAL. 
em 


Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Company, 


INCORPORATED. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS 
AND STATIONERS, 

Owing to the taking down of their former premises, 
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to the eligible site, 

182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Three doors below 23d St., 

NEW YORE. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


REVISED EDITION OF 1892. 


15 volumes, royal octavo. 

EDITED BY 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia College, N. ¥. 
ASSISTED BY 


SELIM H. PEABODY, Phb.D., LL.D., now Chief of theDepart- 
ment of Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposition, and 


With a Staff of Over One Hundred and Fifty Writers. 
This Cyclopeedia is distinguished from all others by features which combine to make it the 


Best Ready-Reference Cyclopeedia in the English Language, 


eS specially adapted to Americans in ~ se re and ti 


CYCLOPZDIA. 
Beautiful New Maps. 





CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, A.M.,Profes- 
sor in Dartmouth College, N. H. 


reatment. Endorsed for superior practical usefulness 





aa editors, clergymen, 


of its kind in the English language.’’ 
From Educational Review, February, 1892. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 


men in all parts of the country, by whom It is in 


AN EDUCATING POWER IN EVERY HOME AND SCHOOL. 


‘6 As now reconstructed the International is the most practically useful encyclopedia 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., Professor 
in Columbia College, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Educational Review, N. Y.. and formerly Presi- 
dent Manual Training College, N. Y. 


DELIVERED FREE ANYWHERE. 


The whole set delivered at once and monthly payments received, bringing the work within the reach of 
all. Write for more detaited information and for circulars describing special features. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
19th St., Bet. B’way & 5th Ave., N. ¥. 





FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
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STUDY LAW 


v HOM In E.. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. Uncorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
rs to 


J. Cotner, Jr, Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
596 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


When calling, please ask to seeMr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled “Happy Da} 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
Before Buying Books Write for Quotations. 


An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d St., N. Y 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


‘Fine MINERALS 
WONDERFUL FOSSILS. 
Creat Variety RELICS 


Of Western Indians and Alaskans, oe ARROW 
TOLEEE from ocean toanenn. INDIAN PHOTOS, Send 
for jeree riced catalogue, Established 1884. 
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Christian Endeavor Edition 
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©. T. STEELE. juartets, ae in pleasing 
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NATIONAL | SONGS OF IRELAN the best 


of the mili 
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finest collections of Irish music in this country, with Piano 
Polos $1 00 by: ae by eminent musicians, Octavo. 


POPULAR R COLLEGE SONGS Pes 


1 it Coll Songs which the famous Glee Clubs have brought 
tat on, public. Price, 50 Cents by ‘Mail: 

A collection of new and serviceable 

APT ANTHEMS Anthems, the special feature being the 

absence of Solos throughout. Price, Cents by Mail. 

CHORUS KI KING The latest hook by this well known 

writer and chorus director. It contains 

R. PALMER, music of a high order, both original 


pe selected, and will be oe most acceptable for chorus and 
class work. Price, 75 ts by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS: =; and 2. 


hy of songs Honey oa tg 
. JUNKERMAN, Supt. of usic in t 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


aw School. 
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Ad EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY Zyztnenierer 


young women.Full corps competent teachers. The new 
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Courses in Langeag e, Art a S Lpeeee. Regular 
course begins with the year “Sept. 4th, 1892, 
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Miss Iba C, AL’ 
Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE A,0°uLECE 
FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Tatindeleaie. Offers 
graduate and unde ate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English. Anglo-Saxon, 
Frenc h, Old French, Italian, Spanish, a includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, age & Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy, and lectures on Philoso Gymnasiam, with 
Dr. Sargent’sa atin, English, ete. Fellowships (value 
$500) in Greek Engi’ peathemntion, istory, 
and Biology. or Program dress as a 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Parrageneey, Theo 
Steam Heat. Electric light. Endowed. elve 
courses. $200 a year. September 6th. Gor iteatennea 
catalogue, write a F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., East 
Greenwich, R. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elev- 

tric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 

Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 

students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., 
Elmira, N.Y. 


NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
7 AGENCY.—Teachers oe positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress C. B. Ru — os « Co. (Palace Hote ‘Buildin , 
wets m C, 237 Vine St., C Cincinnati, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY _ 
FOR WOMEN. 
PAINESV ih. LE, OH 

z Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Undergraduate and Philosophical Depart- 
ments, d near Chicago,with recent endowment 
approximating $1,000,000, Lake Forest College; 
Academy for boys; Ferry Hall Seminary for women. 
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Cc sti ags Callcae a} Pi Pats ments ral College, Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery. Allself-su porting and strong. 
For catalogues and information addre 
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Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinati 
Colleges ~~ an. ane 


Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, LAND, Ohio. — 


MONTCLAIR: MILITARY ACADEMY. 

les fr k; summit of Orange 
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1 S. A. Cadets live in 

comeges avoiding the r- of dormitory life. For 

Catalogue address BORGE MACVICAR, A. m.. 

715 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N J. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 
Seminary and College Courses with diplomas and 
aH — P, x agey byw uibrary 14,000 vols. 
ne J allery oard and Tuition 
q —_ | Sone le 1892. $200.00 —— 
S. MEAD, President, South Hadley, Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
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. For circulars an rts apply to Princi- 
pals, OGONTZ SCHOOL! D "0. PA. 
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~ Sinancial. 


THE PLETHORA OF MONEY. 


THE financial centers of the world have 
more money in their hands than they can 
find borrowers for. That is to say, cur- 
rency has accumulated in the banks and 
in those institutions which make the care 
of it a specialty, loaning it out only on 
approved collateral. This accumulation 
in the depositories comes about through 
the deposit of money by capitalists who, 
in ordinary times, would invest it in their 
business, in some industrial enterprise or 
in the stocks and bonds of going concerns, 
Money can be borrowed very cheaply now 
by any one who has first-class securities 
to hypothecate, interest being lower than 
ig per annum in London or 2¢ in New 
York. One result of this abundance is to 
advance and hold high the quotations 
for *‘ gilt-edged” stocks and bonds. The 
reason for this is that a man whose 
money is in the bank because he has, 
for the time, lost confidence in ordinary 
investments, may say to himself that he 
may as well buy tbis or that railway bond 
which everybody believes is absolutely 
safe. The money might as well earn a low 
rate of interest as lie idle in the bank, 
hethinks. Such purchases have for some 
time past caused old and tried securities 
to appreciate on the stock exchanges. The 
usual result is that when business confi- 
dence begins to be restored and men begin 
to think it safe to put their money into 
something which will pay much better, 
they will sell their bonds. Usually, there- 
fore, after a depression, returning activity 
is followed by a decline in the quotations 
for first-class bonds and stocks in exact 
proportion as other better yielding invest- 
ments come to acquire the confidence of 
the investing public. It does not, of 
course, follow that good mortgages will 
be any the less secure intrinsically when 
such declines take place; for it is only a 
matter of proportion and of opinion. Yet 
the point is one to be considered by any 
one who is thinking now of purchasing 
strictly first-class investments. To buy at 
high prices and sell at declines is to lose 
some of the principal. Such seasons in 
financial matters as we are now passing 
through, demand great care on the part of 
those who would invest their capital. 

Our overabundance of money is duein a 
secondary degree to the compulsory pur- 
chases of silver by theGovernment. Ata 
time when our regular savings cannot earn 
income for us, the Government is adding 
to the plethoraat the rate of $54,000,000 per 
year. New treasury notes are given for 
silver; these notes are deposited in home 
banks and thus find their way to the 
financial centers, thereby helping the 
accumulation and by so much preventing 
the owners of legitimate capital from get- 
ting a living return for their money. It 
is a well-known fact that even a small 
overplus in commodities or in money im- 
mediately causes the price of the whole to 
decline. The policy of buying up silver by 
Govérnment, therefore, is not asmall cause 
for the prevailing low rate of interest; 
nor should anybody reason that this state 
of things is good for those who need to 
borrow. A low rate of interest means 
that the owners of money will not lend it 
to ordinary borrowers; if they would they 
would find a much larger demand, and 
the rate would advance. As a matter of 
fact the business nan, if under any doubt 
as to his absolute solvency, cannot borrow 
at all. It is the competition of money 
lenders for first-class security for their 
loans which brings down the general rate. 
Cheap money is a misnomer as far as the 
needy borrower is concerned. 

The situation emphasizes the contention 
that no government official, however able, 
can determine theoretically how much 
currency a nation ought to have. This is 
the real weakness of our present system 
of controlling the volume of money from 
Washington. The National Bank system 
was a wonderfully successful device to 
accommodate the supply of money to the 
demands of trade. Any bank which saw 
a chance to lend out money (i. e. felt a 
demand for more currency in business) 
could issue new currency by depositing 
Government bonds in Washington. But 
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our national debt has been paid off very 
rapidly and in fifteen years will be entire- 
ly liquidated. Unless some plan is devised 
we shall then have our whole question 
about needed volume of currency in the 
hands of Congress and the Treasury, and 
these authorities cannot tell how large 
-that volume ought to be. If their guess 
be too large, it will put up prices and re- 
duce incomes; if too small, it will depress 
trade and hinder bisiness by a contrac- 
tion of the currency. If the matter could 
regulate itself, both extremes would be 
avoided. It is forthe reasons thus briefly 
stated, that the trading nations of Europe 
have left the matter of currency to a large 
degree in the hands of their national 
banks, only stipulating that the money 
of the country shall be safe and converti- 
ble. These banks, under safeguards, issue 
the amount of currency called for by the 
fluctuations of trade, taking. back again,in 
payment of loans, such currency as is 
thus shown not to be needed. 

This question of the volume of our cur- 
rency and its method of issue is the next 
great matter upon which the country will 
be asked to decide. It is in a measure in- 
volved in"any permanent cure for the sil- 
ver disease, for, however wrong as a mat- 
ter of good finance, it is undeniable that 
many interior farmers and tradesmen fa- 
vor compulsory purchases of silver be- 
cause they have a feeling that otherwise 
trading would suffer. Even from their 
point of view the present overabundance 
of money shows that just now our silver 
law is doing much more barm than good, 
for no one can now claim that we have 
not money enough in circulation. Under 
the European system this excess would 
long ago have found its way back to the 
issuing banks, ready to be put out again 
when trade revived. The fact is that 
banks and banks only can judge how 
much money is needed in the fall to carry 
the crops, or how much should be retired 
in spring or summer, because they -alone 
are in daily contact with the farmers and 
merchants who use the currency. They 
alone, therefore, under proper laws, of 
course, should be allowed to manufacture 
money and regulate the supply according 
to the demand. 


_- 





A GREAT INLAND PORT. 


FIVE years ago the two largest ports on 
the Great Lakes, ranked according to 
their yearly shipments of wheat, were 
Chicago and Duluth, the one with an 
output of 17,000,000 bushels a year, the 
other with 14,000,000 bushels. These two 
were followed on the list by Toledo and 
Superior with 5,500,000 bushels; and these 
again by Milwaukee with 5,000,000. But 
the figures in this same industry for the 
last year show a change. We have, 
roughly: Chicago, 30,700,000; Superior, 
19,000,000. 

Now, in regard to imports; the heaviest 
single import at these great lake ports is 
coal. In the last five years the amount of 
coal received at Chicago by lake trans- 
port has increased, roughly speaking, 
332; but that of Superior has increased 500¢. 

Evidently no amount of ‘‘ booming” in 
the world could make a town quadruple 
its export trade in five years, and quin- 
tuple its import trade in the same short 
time. A growth of trade is the surest in- 
dex of the health of a country or a town, 
and a phenomenal growth such as this 
of Superior can ovly mean one thing. It 
means that there is an enormous country 
to the west of Lake Superior opening up 
for the production of wheat, being yearly 
more thickly settled, and, consequently, 
needing coal from the East. But it 
means more than that; it means that a 
natural trade center for this whole 
extensive region is Superior. Why? 
Because there are two conditions neces- 
sery to the building of a great trading 
city (and cities that are not trading cities 
are dead cities); these are, first, a large 
and resourceful country to produce the 
necessaries of life, the commodities of 
commerce, the luxuries of a growing civ- 
ilization; and, second, a natural site 


which will enable the city to secure the” 


handling and exchange of these things. 


-A city must standin the mid current of 


the drift of trade, where the full tide of 


traffie will swing through it. If it stands. 





in an.eddy it will stagnate; if it is set 
remotely in the hills, it will dry up. 

Twenty-five years ago Horace Greeley ° 
said: 

“Lake Superior projects into the far 
Northwest several hundred miles further 
than any other navigable water, and at its 
head there will be seen a city rivaling any 
of those which in ages gone by enjoyed the 
commerce of the East before it. West and 
northwest of it the mighty area we have 
described, inexhaustible in its minerals and 
its agricultural productions, will pour its 
unimagined wealth of exchanges through 
it. What may not be predicted of a point 
which by geographical necessity is to 
handle the products of a region so vast?”’ 

Take a map of this country, and with 
Denver as a sort of center, draw straight, 
radiating lines to Superior, Chicago, Gal- 
veston and San Francisco. Then it will 
be found that Denver, which may be 
taken as the approximate geographical 
center of the whole greater West, is about 
equidistant from Chicago, San Francisco 
and Galveston, while it is a hundred miles 
nearer Superior; that is, Superior is a 
hundred miles further within the circum- 
ference of all the country west of the 
Mississippi than any other port. Trade, 
therefore, which is seeking foreign lands 
by the cheapest route, will inevita- 
bly pass through it. And when we 
come toconsider not the center of the 
whole country, but the center of the great 
wheat lands of the Dakotas, we find that 
Superior is nearer to them than Chicago 
by three hundred miles. That means a 
difference in cost of freightage. As a 
matter of fact Lake Superior saved for the 
people of the Northwest last year $150,- 
000,000 in freight. The total value of 
coal, wheat and flour passing the Soo 
Canalin 1891 amounted to $72,000,000; and 
nearly one-half of this is attributable to 
Superior. , 

All this necessary carrying trade has 
been the mother of a new invention. The 
first whaleback steamer was built in 1890 
by the American Steel Barge Company. 
This isa craft that must revolutionize the 
carrying trade of the world, since it will 
carry the greatest bulk with the least ex- 
peuse of power. Results have not disap- 
pointed its projectors. Last year the 
Barge Company chartered a steamer with 
wheat from Superior to Liverpool. To 
vessels of the old sort the voyage was im- 
possib'e; but the whaleback is a product 
of evulution; it was built for the emer- 
gency; it will survive. The steamer was 
lightened of its cargo at Kingston on Lake 
Oatario, and after being piloted through 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, reloaded 
at Montreal, and from there sailed to Liv- 
erpool with over two hundred tons of coal 
on its back. [It thenreturned to New York 
in eleven days, and again sailed with a 
cargo on a voyage of seventy days to 
Puget Sound. 

The company has now on the stocks nine 
of these huge monsters, which lie in the 
yards like so many skeletons of an earlier 
aze with their giant ribs of steel. They 
measare about 330 feet in length and 60 
feet in width, and will carry about 2,500 
gross tons in 14 feet of water. They are 
built entirely of steel and cost when com- 
pleted $150,000. 

And it must not be forgotten that the 
iron for the construction of these wonders 
of the inland seas can be had near at 
hand, The Marquette iron range in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, the 
Menominee range, the Gogebic range and 
the Vermillion range in Wisconsin,and the 
Mesaba in Minnesota, furnish iron ore 
equal to any in the world. The Mesaba 
range is less than a hundred miles from 
Superior. The facilities for working it, 
and for the subsequent manufactnre of 
iron and steel, are the best possible. On 
the Mesaba the ore formation appears in 
over forty townships; and it is so easily 
mined that it can be delivered at the 
furnaces in Superior for $3 a ton. 

We have barely touched on the outlines 
of this fascinating subject; scores of other 
commercial considerations will at once 
occur to our readers; but they must all be 
considered in connection with the larger 
and more general trend of trade. In ad- 
dition to the few facts we have given, the 
development of the fruit, wool and other 

industries of the Pacific Slope:must be 
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borne in mind. But all the facts will 
strengthen the conclusion we have come 
to in regard to this new trade center of 
the West; the greatness of its future has 
not yet been measured. 


» 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
; CITY 


WE call special attention to the quarter- 
ly reports of a large number of the Na- 
tional Banks doing business in this city, 
published in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, a summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. The stocks 
of these banks are largely held by invest- 
ors throughout the country, and they will 
be glad to know—what the facts show— 
that no better or safer financial institu- 
tions can be found anywhere. Read the 


figures: ; 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUrCeS.... 2... eee eceeecceeces 329,989,346 
Capital stock ...............e0eees 5,000,000 
a EERE ARIE CPR Sh 1,800,000 
Undivided profits ................ 387,405 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 

NOS cas aco casscesoeeesbecsts $37,245,831 
Capital stock............... seeee 800,000 
NN os. bE cess kis ee ape eeun’ 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 852,093 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 

MIE oo or, « soak orc eke eesexae $5,019,027 
Capital stock..................005 * 500,000 
Speer FRR RE at 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 259,898 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





EE iin es 6 cediin nn wene anes’ $5,677,246 
SIRO UNI <5 kisi tees vodeese osece 600, 

Rb cS iisisubs'cs cc csesccdecgs 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 190,816 

NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
NE... Sis sckavc wocvnsececes $6,416,141 
RENN MII 56s xine vesacecasewss 750,000 
ii ib dis san $.dn ck ica dhsabacte 150,000 
Undivided profits................. 52,992 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE course of affairs in both business 
and financial circles has not been very en- 
couraging. ° While there has been no 
serious loss of the confidence so conspicu- 
ous a few weeks ago, still there has been 
a large modification of earlier expecta- 
tions, and in their place there now pre- 
vailsa vesy pronounced feeling of conserva- 
tism. Prolonged bad weather, injury to 
crops, less favorable business reports and 
railroad earnings, as well as low prices of 
nearly all staples, are not factors likely to 
cause any exuberance of spirits in the busi- 
ness community. At the same time, the 
injuries from weather conditions are in- 
variably exaggerated in early reports; and 
their effects are always quickly overcome 
with a few days or weeks of bright sun- 
shine. The crops are pot by any means 
damaged or delayed beyond recovery; and 
in some respects a dimunition of yield 
will actually be beneficial, especially 
should it happen. to be accompanied by 
improvement in condition or quality later 
on. There is really no reason whatever 
for indulging in gloomy apprehensions 
about the future. The business outlook 
remains good, even encouraging, in spite 
of recent hindrances; and, unless unfore- 
seen disaster of some sort intervenes, busi- 
ness spirit will soon show a reviving ten- 
dency. 


Wall Street is, however, just now a lit- 
tle perplexed over the fiscal arrangements 
of two or three of the gigantic railroad 
corporations. Richmond Terminal affairs 
are a dead weight upon the whole market. 
Now that there is some prospect of the re- 
organization being taken up by Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., the hopes of some security 
holders are reviving, tho stockholders do 
not appear so jubilant with the prospect 
of an expensive assessment in view. If 
this project is carried through it will bring 
another vast railroad system under con- 
tro: of a single banking house, which al- 
ready exercises greater power over rail- 
road capital than was ever known before, 
and far greater than any Trust. Reading’s 
affairs are also the subject of a great deal 
of concern, The combine has undoubt- 
edly greatly increased its earning capacity; 
but the policy of management tends to 
discourage rather than promote confidence. 
In spite of promises to the contrary ,anthra- 
cite coal has been repeatedly advanced; 
and the undisguised hostility of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as well as the de- 
velopment of a strong anti-monopoly feel- 





ing among the public, are factors which 
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in putting a future value upon the coal 
pe There are indications of further 
speculation in the coal stocks, as insiders. 
who were parties to the deal, are still 
heavy holders of these shares which they 
calculate will be tly benefited by the 
combination. e new Atchison plan 
was _ the whole favorably received, 
tho, of course, more or less difference of 
opinion existed about the substitution of 
fixed charges for those only conditional. 
The issuing of $100,000,000 of second 
mortgage bonds, as provided for in the 
new plan, involves so many conflicting in- 
terests that universal approval is impossi- 
ble. One thing was obvious, that the 
Atchison required larger outlays for im- 
rovements, etc., than calculated upon 
in the previous reorganization; and the 
plan now offered to security holders is 
openaty the only method by which 
t ; 


ese necessary funds can be raised 


Speculation in stocks was mixed and 
apethetic. Some recovery in values fol- 
lowed recent depression; but the rise 
lacked staying powers, and pronounced 
developments of some kind will have to 
occur before any bull movement can gain 
effectual headway. Confidence in higher 
prices is not lacking, and sentiment is al- 
most entirely on the buli side; but there is 
a conspicuous lack of moving force. The 
great ease of money creates a good de- 
mand for desirable bonds; a noteworthy 
example wang the offering of $10,000,000 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis 44s, which were subscribed for sev- 
eral times over, London sho wed some dis- 
appointment at the aw response in New 

ork to the better feeling over there, and, 
had affairs here taken a more encouraging 
shape, Europe would undoubtedly have 
bougbt our securities more freely. Cur- 
rent railroad earnings reflect the develop- 
me nt of traffic by recent rainsand floods, 
but in a much less degree than anticipated. 
For the third week of May 48 roads reported 
gross earnings of $5,486,000, an increase 
of $47,000 or less thani¢. It is worthy of 
attention that the only declines of conse- 

uence were on Chesapeake and Ohio, 

exican National, Missouri Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific, Texas Pacific and Wabash. 
Of these roads only Missouri Pacific 
suffered from floods. It is quite proba- 
ble, however, that the losses from these 
causes will have more effect upon net 
earnings than gross. A new feature was 
the increasing activity among the indus- 
trials. It was chiefly a speculative move- 
ment, but investors are looking more 
kindly upon these owing to the difficulty 
of ge Mae scwge f employment for 
money. ere is no doubt that were these 
industrials managed upon more open and 
less questionable methods, they would re- 
ceive and deserve a larger measure of 
public confidence. As financed at pres- 
ent, however, the majority of them are 
not sought after by those who prefer se- 
curity to profit. 

It was somewhat surprising to find that 
clearings at the principal cities of the 
United States showed an increase of over 
12% outside of New York. Including this 
city the increase was 13¢ for the week 
ending May 26th. Considering the inter- 
ruptions from floods, this is remarkable. 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Memphis, Pittsburg, Detroit, Columbus 
and a few other cities showed very large 
gains, the only cities reporting declines of 
importance being Duluth, Fort Worth, 
Sioux City and Birmingham. This proves 
that business is rapidly recovering from 
the blows dealt by ‘‘old probabilities.” 
‘‘Bradstreet’s” has estimated the losses 
from floods in five States at $32,000,000. 
Strikes have not had much effect on 
trade. Wheat declined on lighter ex- 
oem demand, the shipments’ last week 

ing smaller than at any _ time 
since July last. Corn also declined. 
Cotton was firmer on reports of reduced 
acreage, advices indicating about 10 to 15 
per cent. Jess than last year. A better de- 
mand for refined sugar caused a stiffening 
of values there. As for the iron market, 
that is still depressed, demand being slow, 
and prices with difficulty maintained. 
The steel rail combination still holds out 
for $30 per ton in spite of the lower prices 
for raw materials, the result being that 
railroad purchases are effectually checked. 
There are rumors already of the combina- 
tion weakening. Copper was quiet but 
steady under reports of the agreement 
between domestic and foreign producers 
to restrict output. The public is now 
having ample experience in the uses and 
abuses of combination. The mania for 
this sort of thing is running to such ex- 
tremes, that ere long a revival of the old 
anti-monopoly agitation is almost certain. 


Money continues to pile up in the vaults 
of the city banks. Last Saturday’s sur- 
en reserve increased about $5,000,000, 

ue almost entirely to the heavy influx of 
currency from the South and West. Sat- 
isfactory rates for money are impossible 
under these conditions. Call loans on 
stocks average about 14%. Time money is 
plentiful at Bc on good mixed collateral 
for 30 and 60 days; 24% for 90 days. There 
are fair offerings of commercial — 
which are quickly taken, prime double 
names being 8@4% for 60 days and four 
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money markets 
are also in y easy condi- 
tion. Ninety da: Is have been dis- 
counted in at% of 1g. At Paris 


the open market rate is 1%. This remarka- 
ble ease of money at the chief financial 
centers of the world is attributable in no 
small degree to the absence of specula- 
tion, tho dullness of trade, low prices and 
other factors have considerable bearing 
on the question. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


The following were the closing quota- 
tions for Government bends: 





















Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered : Aeueng 
PS raged ry i 
Currency 68, 1895... ME aes 
c is, 1896... "ete 
Darrency oe --1l4 pea 
Jurrency 1888... - 1164 
Currency 65, 1800........-ceeeecsreesereresees 119 











CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 




















N.Y. nen 
N. Y. National Ex.... 130 
Ninth National....... 113 
i ith Ward.... 170 
ational Bank N. A.. 165 
Jriental.. oe 
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mth Street.... 170 
Fourth National...... 205 
{ National. B31) 
yarfield Nat'L........ 400, 
Am. 5 
Greenwich. Seventh National.... 125 


Hanover ..... 
Hudson River 


* ther....... 
mp’rs’ and Traders’. 605 















peather Ma’f’c’t’r’s... 240 | Tradesm: : 
Se Macanedsasrkbnes 410 |U.S. National........ 200 
Manhattan............ 185 | Western National.... 122 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 28th, were as follows: 














American Exchange 15744;Manhattan............ 187 
Broadway............. 280 |Mercantile............ 
Chatham.... .. 423 | Merchants’ Excha’ge 130 
me 193 | Produce Exchange... 

Continental » 136 OT eyes 100 

‘ourth...... oa nes wenty Third Ward. 99 
ene - Ee Western...........+.++ 124% 
Lenox Hill........... 21 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The vintage in Spain last year 
yielded 540,000,000 gallons. 


....Mr. John D. Barrett. of the firm of 
Johnson & Higgins, has been elected a 
director of the Saint Nicholas Bank. 


....-Messrs. Hatch & Foote, of 7 Pine 
Street, offer at 924} and accrued interest 
$850,000 of the Chicago. Peoria and St. 
Louis Railway Company’s 5% consolidated 
mortgage fifty-year gold bonds, interest 
payable June and December. Application 
should be made to them for detailed finan- 
cial statements. 


....When the firm of Messrs. John F. 
Plummer & Company, of this city, failed 
in 1890, it was found that the main cause 
of the failure was the presence of a 
‘* wicked partner ” in the person of W. S. 
Darling, the financial man of the concern, 
who had for a long time manipulated the 
finances of the firm to his own profit 
until, tinally, nothing but the husk re- 
mained for the creditors. This man Dar- 
ling died from enlargement of the heart, 
at Montreal, on the 23d instant. 


....Under the present management of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
way Company, the financial reorganiza- 
tion of the Company was accomplished in 
1889. Thatreorganization was so success- 
ful in its results and the management of 
the Company has since been of such a 
high degree of excellence that the pres- 
ent plan of income bond conversion, de- 
tails of which will be found in our finan- 
cial advertising columns, will commend 
itself to the parties in interest and to the 
publicat large. Of the $100,000,000 now 
proposed to be issued, $80,000,000 will 
draw interest beginning at 23% and con- 
tinuing for the year ending September 
30th, 1898, 8% for 1894, 34% for 1895, and 47 
for 1896 and thereafter until maturity. 
The remaining $20,000,000 will draw 
interest at 4%, the interest on the entire 
$100,000,000 ine October and 
April. The $80,000,000 will be used to 
withdraw the present income bonds and 
$20,000,000 will be issued as needed in no 
greater sums than $5,000,000 in any one 
year for specific improvements including 
equipment. The statement of operations 
submitted with the proposals is very fa- 
vorable, and we commend the entire re- 
port and specification to the attention of 
our readers. 

-..- Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 24th 
and 25th ults. were the following lots: 


$435,000 Macon and Birmingham Rd. Co. first 
Mort. 5% DONAS........seeeceesssesseescess I 





$5,000 Equitable Gaslight Co. of N. Y. first mort. 
6% bonds, due 1899....... ..ceeeseesseeeereees 106 
1,524 shares Rome and Decatur Rd. Co.......... 1 
300 shares Nat. Bk. of Guthrie, Oklahoma....:.66 
$12,000 M. and E. Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, ons 
MD Se cececcccces Lecbeeeee cuceeececbactbecosss 








x 

pref 51 
shares Louisville, Cincinnati and Lexington 
Rd d 100 shares Bank of America, 


SRS eee rome n ee eeeseseeesssssrseeesese 


ste eeee. 


ns. 

10shares N. Y. Guarantee and Indemnity Co. 

50 Third Ave. Rd. Co., “ ex rights”..... 208 

ow cocoa Ave. Rd. Co. 5% cons. mort. bonds, 
ue 


POO e eter ee eee eseeseereeeeeeeseseeeeee 


shares The American Casualty Ins. and 
Security Co. of Baltimore City, Md........ 100 
DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
June ist on the following bonds: 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division second Mortgage 7 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, © 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 




















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GOTHENBURG WATER POWER 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


This Company, with an abundant cash capital suffi- 
cient to insure success, own in fee simple a large por- 
tion of the town site of Gothenburg, Dawson County, 
Nebraska, situated in one of the most fertile portions 
of the United States, the soil being specially adapted 
to the culture of wheat, corn and other cereals, suger 
beets and general crops. The Company own a canal 
ten miles in length conveying water from the Platte 
River toa natural lake one hundred acres in extent, 
situated at the head of the town with an elevation of 
sixty feet, furnishing unlimited power for manu- 
facturing industries of every description. Already 
manufacturers, whose buildings will cover six 
acres of greund, are located here, for whose opera- 
tives two hundred new dwellings will be erected 
at once, and negotiations are under way with the pro- 
prietors of a large roller flouring mill, beet sugar fac- 
tory, capacious elevator, etc., to establish themselves 
at Gothenburg. Lying on the main line of the 
Union Pacific Railway, the town of Gothenburg 
offers exceedingly favorable opportunities for safe 
and profitable investments and for the location of 
manufacturing industries of all sorts requiring reli- 
able water power and operatives at low cost. 
Manufacturing industries desiring to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities at Gothenburg, will 
be treated liberally, cash concessions being granted. 
Owing to the settling here of mechanics, merchants, 
manufacturers and,traders of all kinds,town lots have 
and will appreciate in value thus affording a prudent 
investor a safe of early profit. The officers 
the Gothenburg Water Power and 
Investment Company comprire some of the most 

rominent, respected, ablest and richest men in the 
= States.and their intention is to have the honor 

ccessful town in 
being satisfiea to receive a moderate income on 
their investment and assuring other investors of 
equal or ter profits. The ces of the Com y 





om a pone TL, ee an oo 
uw eb., the genera: n nder- 
wood, Jr., H. Burkholder and H. A. Baker, of 226 an 
223 La Salle St, ghicaas. Il, to whom correspond- 
ence should be add . “ 





no A, (Benth a! Puget ve = VEer 
° uarantee ercent. per ann 
in any of the above cities. have made from 46 to 50 
r cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
ved estate loans on unques- 





ash 
$ A. 
New 
York Exchange. Best References, Address, 

0 Wm. E. Smith, Investment Banker, Tacoma,Wash. 


. Ww 
1/G0LD MORTGAGE 
SECURITY ABSOLUTE. Payable wit 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND, 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 








The and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast: 
The Grea Area of adjacent Agriculturai Land- 
The most M: ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 


The Finest Natural Town Site and Water t. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 


Gold and other ores. xtensive Quarries of 


Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had o! ia 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
= FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


— INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCES :—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
to invest in a growing city, te for particulars. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS RY 60. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest June and December. 
Coupon Bonds $1,000 each with 
Registration Provision. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST 00., TRUSTEE. 


These bonds are secured upon all the lines 
of the Company, and upon all which may be 
constructed also upon all the franchises, 
equipment, lands, and property of the Com- 
pany. 

The amount outstanding can never exceed 
$20,000 per mile of completed road. Of the 
amount, $3,400,000, authorized on present 
mileage, $2,541,000 are reserved to retire 
divisional liens of alike ameunt as the same 
mature. 


The following is a statement of earnings for four 
years (1892 om * > 




















b 1891. 1892. 
Gross earn- 
ings ...... $322,822 $398,819 $507,393 $895,000 
bs ex. and 
XeS...... 192,833 239,582 400,513 640,500 
Net earn- 


Surplus..... $54,969 $52,237 $77, 980 $122,500 

To provide for extensions, sidings, ter- 
minals, and foradditional equipment te ac- 
commodate the steadily increasing traffic, 
the Company authorizes a sale of $850,000 
of these bonds, being the tetal amouat te be 
issued the present year. 

We offer these bonds at 92 1-2 and accrued 
interest, subject to advance without notice. 
‘Application will be made.to list the bends 
at the New York Stock Exchange. 

Detailed financial statements and copies 
of the mortgage can be obtained at our 


office. 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Real Estate and Loans, 
8S per cent. guaranteed. 
Send for pamphlet. 

M. L. McMINN. Dulath, Minn. 


BRICK TENEMENT HOUSE, Centrally 
located property, will be sold for $15,000, netting 7 per 
cent. net. Kasily convertible into business property 
aaa & higher rate. Property sure to increase in 
value. 

WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Duluth, Mina. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns! 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed . 
Cash eubelay of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 
omes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address : 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 














DULUTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
of Union Depot and business center of the city, and 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July 15th. Lots on sale now 
at $150 to }each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 
Highland Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 




















LOOK AT 
Population 1880 was 650 
‘ $6 1892 is 30,000 
§¢ 1895 will be 100,000 


‘ Better estm in the World, 
e. Pace ENVIS A CO. Real Estate Investors, WEST SUPERIOR, Wis. 


Alves a J0Os. C. HEN 
-- Mention THE INDEPENDENT 


THIS! 
Banking Capital was 25,000 
6 “ is $2,000,000 
“  witl be $5,000,000 


and We are the Best People to Invest Through. ? 
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Plan of Income Bond Conversion. 


Atchison, l'opeka & Santa Fé Railroad Co. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATCHISON, 


P. O. BOX 346. 


TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD CO. 


NO. 9 MILK STREET. 





CIRCULAR No. 68. 
BOSTON, May 25, 1892. 


TO THE INCOME BONDHOLDERS of the ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY: 
On Oct. 15, 1889, Circular No. 63, containing Plan of Financial Reorganization of your Company, was issued. 
This Plan, which was fully accepted in due course, related to all your properties, including Railways 

Owned 6,960.08 and Operated 7,178.91 miles, the details of which, as well as the necessities of complete rehabili- 

tation of the same, are fully set forth in the circular. 

The Operations of this railway mileage for the year ended June 30, 1889, were:— 





cc lsrornsapen etal’ <: deniitabavarskasks beahained vou secessee Hace Rp caSvemhbvetakiacsee ben $27,572,868 90 
Net Earnings........ debrnauligad Cones bebe heb daliipvessuedutecccscsbecuceses Gods cabedbbeeoboosscesscucnse 6,772,390 71 
While the absolute and obligatory Fixed Charges of the Company for the s same year, including 

Interest on Bonds, Car Trusts, Sinking Fands, Taxes, Rentals, etc., were..............- emesis $11,200,000 00 
Showing an Annual Deficiency, without considering Improvements of any kind, of .......... .. $4,427,609 29 


This condition of affairs and the existence of a large Floating Debt created the necessity for urgent and 
radical treatment through scaling of the Fixed Charges to within the Operating possibilities of the Railways. 
To accomplish this, the General Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bond with Fixed interest and the Income Second 
Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bond with Ooatingent interest (if earned, after due regard for Improvements) were 
created. The CHARGES of your Company were thus reduced to 


FIXED AND OBLIGATORY: 

FOR INTEREST ON GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS, TAXES, RENT- 
bape ereiesy tent $8,000,000 00 
CONTINGENT: 

FOR INTEREST ON INCOME BONDS (IF EARNED AFTER IMPROVE- 

Dh ic cn dudnp ecdgud cbdpbidedocccccggded: oscescecses voonnel $4,000,000 00 

The Plan included the provision of a Cash Fund which was thought sufficient for the early improvement 
of the properties, which would as well enable some payment to be made on the Income Bonds from the begin- 
ning of operations under the Reorganization. 

Improvements then found absolutely necessary, which had been postponed from lack of funds, were prose- 
cuted as vigorously and judiciously as p and efforts in that direction were largely reflected through 
the RESULTS, which are, exclusive of Net Earnings from sources other than railroad eperations : 

IN THE YEAR TO JUNE 30, 1890, 
ny MERE OED WE SEI oop ondcesdacicdedsicoce checosoccessebevcveesecvovecsces 
GAIN OVER PREVIOUS YEAR (12 4-10 per cent.). 
Isc cnsccscccvenosicsocce pheccssteteesdvebe couse’ 
GAIN OVER PREVIOUS YEAR (48 9-10 per cent,)............. ....0s.c00e 

YEAR TO JUNE 30, 1891. 
ey EN, cobb Su ccbdctcScdbbughek vovnvsetbcnsedennsocetebocccccccescccccoccaseoess 





$31,004,357 03 
3,431,488 13 
10,083,970 77 
3,311,580 06 








GAIN OVER 1889 (22 1-10 per cent.).. 6,090,847 28 
IID. nw indscu ss cdevicoscens sucticedbbecseccccces 9,620,546 54 
GAIN OVER 1889 (42 per cent.) 2,848,155 83 
5 Os Ee ld, | a candnsadeecnescecasesccccscesanesceonsse $35,771,702 00 
GAIN OVER 1889 (29 7-10 per COnt.).....- 2.22. .cccc ceccees ceeseeeccseneceseeeceeees 8,198,833 10 
ite. £0. cop schacet cepecalose auhabetideeroestyerébsbuassacpescoscesesetacsseconse 10,886,215 00 





GAIN OVER 18889 (60 7-10 per cent.) 
(*Partly approximated.) 

These increasing returns did not result from extraordinary crops, but reflected natural conditions from 
the steady growth of the country through which your mileage extends, and are such as to insure confidence 
of the Management in their conti e. The Company is the owner of large interests in Coal and other 
Properties and of Securities from which a large net revenue per annum is obtained, and which, added to Net 
returns from Railway Operations, make Aggregate Net Earnings for each of the Fiscal Years above stated, as 
follows : 

AGGERGATS N ue BARN nas FISCAL YEAR TO JUNE 30, 1890...... 
-” ** JUNE 30, 1891 10,390,702 76 
“rt “* JUNE 30, 1892...... 11,736,218 00 

In the Income Bond created under the Plan of Reorganization, it is provided that it is optional with the 
Management that the cost of all Improvements made on the properties shall be deducted before interest is 
paid, and, as the fund provided under the Reorganization Plan became exhausted, these deductions had to be 
made, leaving a diminished rate of interest for the Income Bond coupons, viz., 2% per cent. in the first period, 
2 per cent. in the second, and 2% per cent. now declared for the year just closing. 

With the experience the Management has now obtained in operation of the properties, it is believed that 
the Improvements for several years to come should not be less than from $2,000,000, to $3,000,000 per annum, In- 
cluding Equipment recently acquired under Car Trust and such other Rolling Stock as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the future wants of the road. 

With Improvements satisfactorily provided for, the Earning Power of the properties should be increased 
through reductions in Operating Expenses, secured by substantial and adequate additions to Plant. 

The Improvements in question relate alone to Tracks, Road-bed, Buildings, Machinery and Rolling Stock 
on existing mileage of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad System as described in Circular 36, which ex- 
cludés the lines of the St. Louis & San Francisco and Colorado Midland Railway Company, each of which has 
independent means for such purposes. 

The Improvements made on the Railway lines from October, 1889 (period of Reorganization), to June 30, 
1892, other than Rolling Stock not built at Company’s Shops, and exclusive of Repairs and Renewals of Plant 
and Equipment charged into Operating Expenses (which more than offset depreciation), will amount to 
$4,900,000, additional to which there were purchased in years 1890 and 1891 Cars and Engines to the value of 
$2,508,945.48, which were placed under a Trust, which will now be cancelled and this Rolling Stock enter 
directly under the Mortgage Liens, making an aggregate of NEW VALUES in Improvements and Equipment 
added to the property to June 30, 1892, of $7,408,945.48, to which will also be included from the operations of this 
Plan the additional sum of $2,500,000 in Cars and Engines now being delivered under Equipment Trust Series A. 

It is the opinion of the M t that the time has now arrived when all of the obligations of the Com- 
pany can be returned to a Fixed Basis, sufficient funds provided to take care of all of the Improvements of the 
road required for at least four years, and, if necessary, a longer period, and at the same time the restoration of 
the junior Bonds and Capital Stock of the Company to a more permanent and stable market value, with 
assured returns on the first and probable balances for the latter. 

With the foregoing facts — the Management offers the following to the INCOME BONDHOLDERS of 


the Company: 
PROPOSED CONVERSION. 

A Second Mortgage, under which the issue of bonds will be as hereinafter stated, dated July 1, 1892, to 
expire July 1, 1989, covering all the properties of the Atchison and Auxiliary Companies named in Circular 63 
of October 15, 1889, has been created, next in lien to the General Mortgage, under which Coupon Gold Bonds in 
denominations of one thousand dollars ($1,000) and five hundred dollars ($500) and Registered Bonds of five 
hundred dollars ($500), one thousand dollars ($1,000), ten thousand dollars ($10,000), and fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) each will issue, with FIXED INTEREST paynbl2 October and Aprilin each year. Scrip in denomi- 
pation of one hundred dollars ($100) will also issue bearing interest payable when converted into Bonds. 

The Bonds under this Indenture will all have the same security, and will be issued in two classes, viz.: 
CLASS “A”: 

TO DRAW FIXED INTEREST, PAYABLE OCTOBER AND APRIL. 


4,113,827 29 





$11,195,919 56 


se a] “é ai 





3 MONTHS, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1892..............4... AT RATE OF, PER ANNUM....23¢ per ct 
IST YEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1893 ................. : - B& per ct. 
2D YEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 18% = es ns 3 perct 
3D YEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 3), 18% nd id = 334 per ct. 





4TH YEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 189%, AND THERE- 

BST Tle ME Bo 08s os ccckntigurpeencce coqnescse --4 perct. 

These bonds will be delivered to holders of present Income Bonds, par oe par, without expense to 
them, and at the same time and place such exchange is made a certificate for the sum of 24¢ per cent. in- 
terest, declared payable on Income Bonds by the Management, from operations of the year to June 30, 18y2, 
will be delivered, payable September 1, 1892. The INcoME Bonps deposited for exchange should have 
therewith CouPON No. 3 of SEPTEMBER 1, 1892, and all subsequent Coupons. The CLass A SECOND 
MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS to be delivered in exchange for Income Bonds will have attached a Coupon for 
three months’ Interest, due and payable October 1, 1892, at rate of 244 per cent. per annum, and subse- 
quent Coupons for Interest payable Semi-annually on April and October 1 in each year as provided. 
The present Income Bonds so received will be deposited with the Union Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee of the New Second Mortgage, as part of the security of the Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, thus 
giving to these bonds, in addition to the Second Mortgage, the entire lien now given by the General 
ee to — the a of rss Income se 


CLASS “By $20,000,000. 
TO DRAW FIXED INTEREST, PAYABLE OCTOBER AND APRIL, AT 4 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
These bonds to be issued in no greater sum in any one year.than five million of dollars ($5,000,000), 
snd only by the Trustee, upon certificate of the Board of Directors of the Company duly furnished that 
the proceeds shall apply to ifi (including Equipment) therein named on the mile- 
age of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad System, as it existed as of July 1, 1892, exclusive of 
the mileage of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway System and the Colorado Midland 
the event that the Improvements in any one year shall not be equal to the proceeds of the $5,000,000 of 
bonds, it is understood that the surplus procceds of such bonds shall apply in the-next year following 
to Improvements for such year, but to no greater amount than the proceeds of $5,000,000 of bonds in any 


“ 


* 2 * * 





Railway. In 


one year, so that, while provision is made that bonds can issue in any one year to the limit of $5,000, 000, 
the proceeds of the same may apply to more than the four years covered by the $20,000,000 of bonds; and 
it is also understood that the proceeds of none of these bonds shall apply to the extension of the Com- 
pany’s lines beyond the mileage referred to. 
* * * ” a om > * * 
The foregoing issues, of which the use of the Class B Second Mortgage Gold Bonds $20,000,000 extends over 
@ period of not less than four years, from July 1, 1892, will amount in the aggregate to $100,000,000 when all the 
Class B Bonds are issued, and at the end of four and one-quarter years, from July 1, 1892, become bonds of one 
class only, at same rate of interest per annum, viz., 4 per cent. Under this new Mortguge the right is reserved. 
to the Company to issue Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds only after the full amount of the $20,000,000 
Class B Bonds shall have been issued, to an amount not in any one year exceeding $2,500,000, for the same spe- 
cific purposes, on the same mileage and under the same conditions as provided for the issue of the Class B 
Bonds, to a total limit of $50,000,000. 
Under this Plan, the Fixed charges of the Company for four years, beginning with July 1, 1892, with no 
Contingent Charges excepting such as will pertain to dividends on Capital Stock, will be as follows; 


FIX CHARGES FIRST YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1892. 


Taxes, Reatals, Interest on General Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, etc, $8,000,000 
2% per cent. on $80,000,000 Class “A” Second Mortgage Gold Bonds........ 2,000,000 
4 per cent. on $5,000,000 Class ‘‘B”’ Second Mortgage Gold Bonds.......... 200,000 

Total Obligatory Fixed Charges ahead of Capital Stock, First Year... $10,200,000 


FIXED CHARGES SECOND YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1. 1893. 






Taxes, Rentals, Interest on General Mortgage Gold Bonds. etc................. $8,000,000 
2 per cent. Interest on Class ‘‘ A’? $80,000,000 Second Mort- 
gage Geld Bonds, 3 mos 
3 per cent, Interest on Class “‘A’’ $80,00 
gage Geld Bonds, 9 -mos 
2,300,000 
4 percent. on $10,000,000 Class ‘‘B”’ Second Mortgage Gold Bonds.......... 400,000 
i Bidbuia nab idudencasiocntediincéssaedbbesnetenspensaveepenntoatandeieabed<nambeteecenes $10,700,000 


TOTAL FIXED CHARGES THIRD YEAR, BEGINNING JULY my , 1894. 


Taxes, Rentals, Interest on General Mortgage Gold Bonds, etc.................. $8,000,000 
3 per cent. Interest on Class ** A’’ 880,000,000 Second Mort- 
A I By es 06.00 000, 2050000 -ccgnncebeqbcesevenseccvesssasepee $600,000 
3 percent. Interest on Class *‘ A” $80,000,000 Second Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, 9 moB................cc.ccceccccccccscccees seneeeseneue 2,100,000 
_-_ 2,700,000 
4 per cent. Interest $15,000,000 Class “‘B”’ Second Mertgage Gold Bonds. 600,000 








“$11,300,000 
TOTAL FIXED CHARGES FOURTH YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1895. 
Taxes, Renials, Interest on General Mortgage Gold Bonds, etc............ .... $8,000,000 
3% Per Cent. Interest on Class ‘‘A’’ $80,000,000 Second 

Mertgage Gold Bonds, 3 mes 
4 Per Cent, Interest on Class *‘ A ’’ $80,000,000 Second Mert- 
SOTO Goold Boda; O MOG. oss... 2... ccccccecocccccccccsscsveccecscvesecee cose 





3,198. 0, $38 


$11, 900, 000 








THE FIXED CHARGES FOR THE FIFTH YEAR, AND THEREAFTER, PROVIDED 
NO FURTHER ISSUE OF SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS SHOULD BE FOUND NECES- 
SARY, WILL BE 





Taxes, Rentals, Interest on General Mortgage 4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds $8,000,000 
4 Per Cent. Luterest on $100,000,000 Second Mertgage Gold Bonds 4,000,000 
NIE s ababsncthostodenbes op apnckebochaksavitatebecheseqansongevansconsenscddcosesbncngese ootes $12,000,000 


In case the Improvements in any of the years above noted call for less than the proceeds of $5,000,000 Second 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, the Fixed Charges will be proportionately lower. 

This includes Car Trust, Series “ A,” Atchison Company, in total amount $2,500,000. The first Car Trust of 
1890-91 proposed to have been issued, in amount of $2,508,945.48, has been cancelled; and the Rolling Stock turned 
in under the lien of the General Mortgage and Second Mortgage Bond Indentures. 

DEPOSIT OF BONDS FOR EXCHANGE. 


INCOME BONDS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR EXCHANGE UNDER THIS PLAN, BEGINNING WITH JUNE IST, 1892 
BY THE FOLLOWING APPOINTED AGENCIES: 


UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, At Office of Atchison Oo., 95 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST 00. OF NEW YORK, 80 Broadway, New York Oity. 
BARING BROTHERS & 00., LIMITED, 8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in America should ship them, by express, to the Union 
Trust Company of New York, 8) Broadway, New York City. 

Holders in foreign countries should ship their bonds to Baring Brothers & Company, Limited, London. 

All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at either of the above Agencies will be paid by the Atchi- 
son Company. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon which is proceeding with despatch, Negotiable 
Certificates of the C y and D tory will be delivered Income Bondholders, to be exchanged without 
unnecessary delay for the former in due course. Application to list these Certificates will be promptly made 
to the several Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York and abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less 
than $100 and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange under Circular 63 of October 15, 1889, upon presenting 
their bonds to any of the Agencies mentioned, can effect the original and present exchanges at the same time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY ANDITS AGENCIES TO PROMPLLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR IN- 
COME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 

SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS “ B.” 

The Management considers at present a fair basis of market value of the new Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Class “* B” to be 70. 

Holders of Income Bonds depositing their Bonds for exchange are invited to subscribe to any amount of 
$5,000.00 of these bonds, which will be authorized to be issued for Improvements to be made for the first year, 
beginning with July 1, 1892, at a price of 67, the bonds allotted to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. 
from July 1, 1992. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be entitled to subscribe for $100 of the new Second Mortgage 
Class “ B” Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event of applications exceeding the total amount to be offered for 
subscription, the excess will be adjusted in proportion to holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this subscription has been underwritten, a syndicate having been 
formed to take all the bonds not availed of by Income Bondholders: 

SUCSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
10 PER CENT. IN CASH TO ACCOMPANY APPLICATION. 2 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 
% PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. 2 PER CENT. WITHIN 6) DAYS AFTER 
20 PER CENT. WITHIN 9 DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. ALLOTMENT. 

PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTAL- 
MENTS ARE DUE, AND INTEREST WILL BE ALLOWED THEREON AT THE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 

The SUBSCRIPTION List will close on the ist oF JULY, 1892. 

ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription will be made to the ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fé RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 95 MILK STREET, BosTON, and at its Fiscal Agencies, Messrs. BARING, MAGOUN & COM- 
PANY, 15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, and Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, LIMITED, BISHOPSGATE- 
WITHIN, LONDON, ENG., at all of which places blanks will be furnished as may be required. Receipts will 
be issued by such depositories as Agents for the Subscribers upon the understanding that the money received 
shall be held in trust, not to be paid for the uses of the Railroad Company until the Directors of said Company 
shall officially announce that the Plan of Con ion has b effective. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning this Plan and application for Circulars and blanks for use 
thereunder can be made of Messrs. BARING, MAGOUN & COMPANY, 15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 

Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CoMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENG., and of J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESI- 
DENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK STREET, Bostox. By order of the Board of Directors. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
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New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Lite Building. - 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 























DIRECTORS. 

D. Babcoc! James N. Jarv' 
eae Cpemwels — Aagtarae Fuller. 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr,» 
Robert Goelet, win Pac’ q 
ae enero Haven, poney | }- ere 

man, ‘ 
Somers Hayes, a re A 
Charles one Witham aS Saas 
rian Pe. illia . Whi - 
” J. Hood Wright. " 





O/ NET Zener RoRTSAgE Loans 
(02: speaeael tla aes or 


loans. Wisheet vege! + seedy 
MAMILTON, Fairha: 


DULUTH. 


W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
Real Estate & First Mert- 
gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established... 


REAL ESTATE Se'attlogo™? 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% << 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES 331 and emanate looked after and 


LOANS ox on Fire 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


BOGLEP EAL Rata AND LOA Ney 


OFFICES: 600 ore 
ing, CHICAGO. I rine 
Investments suliding and 
its. We have on hand a1 a line of or Gif edge 
7 per cent. M on_ Chicago aa 
Reference any k in yh 


DENVER 


RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of ete «2 ee for real B.. Es investments a 








for aterm of years 








itt tae take: Sper ‘cent. securities securteice for safety. = cone 
THe Hig MASE cate Cie cme Y, 
and Deposit Bank, imu 





MINNEAPOLIS. tea Bango Insurance, 
J. B. TABOUR, 3:25 Hennepin Avenue. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gilt ed, ities beari 7, 8,10 and 12 
in Sareea” Wiehee Bor oar pe ALY oe letter ‘saben 


THE MESABA RANGE. 


The recent a of h e Bessemer 
Ore on the Mesa! Gi ties. north of 








miuch, 
exceed anyth1 of aes 7 From forty 
sixty million tons are already in § sont. Three rail- 
roads will connect Duluth he these mines before 
the end of this year, and alre ody large arge structural steel 
works are bel: built at Du uth, and other large 
works will soon follow. Duluth hasa a@ greater future 


size in the world. Property is 
is the Lae to buy. For further 


ormation write or call o: 
Cc. E, “LOVETT & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 





paPABA Shas Sevecedanpeseees sey eoee 0 ty 

nn ¥ pashan sucenescecedbhcs cep eoceahes 3 283: 0 

Accounts ps as eo ee ll Fore’ Exchange 
ietes 1 tor’ Collec: ay 


SAFETY. DEPOS v are, UAL TO 
EBENEZER ey Goutrny! 


uP ee oyice- Preside a. 
aR GEORGE Ss. ere fer 
we J. BALDWIN, ‘Kast. Cashier 


RECTORS: 

Leary, E = Kelly, Ebenezer K. W: 5 
Joseph, ‘Moo Lae gen coant - Mt 
Edward Be E. 4 Potts. 

Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis K- ‘Apple- 





SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH. MINN. 

First-class business oe > cover of city for 
sale for $3.0, $22,000 six. per mortgage. and 
£25,000 cash af, «4, # vy Write for particu- 
8% NET Sots 2. first mortgages. Real es- 

‘0 
Bend. _ cess, photographs, circu- 


E. ke BRAC NVESTMENTS, 
DULU » MINN. 


For First Class Mortages bearing from 8 
ber cent. to 10 per cent. Interest apply to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCE: Manufacturers Bank, West Duluth. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 


WEAL , ROTATE A AND A Rereit wilt nt Kish 
ber cont eee Soe ge on city 
property. DULUTH, MM 


mg city 
WE have tor sale first-class bonds, ousthe 


52 to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Siem, - .. 














New York. 








Paid-Up Capital... .. . . . $600,000 
Pe ap Undivided profits.$114,091 


Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of the Union Trust 
Cc of New 





by Law. Trustees 
Ewecutors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 


EBNbON: Hoos 


CH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 





THEINVESTORS ADVISORY < 06. of Kan- 
sas City, is doing good w 2s rk 4 
iders,in Papecc sub ibecks come 
it, by. or othe: Charges m: moderate. 
A. H, CLINE, Manager, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR, 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, willincrease its capital to $500,- 
000, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 182, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency for i891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


EIGHT per. —— qusaneee for FIVE YEARS 
from date of ¥. ve oe of $110,000. 


Insurance ‘or same le of 
time. ‘Also Fevestenent rt sfo.ou 


ying 10 per cent. 
* |. eae time. Write for iculars and refer- 








BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


We have attorneys in every county in the’West, and 
in connection with our other business have a depart- 
ment for the Cestocton of Mertgages, Interest 
Coupons and kinds. 

Owing to our 





you have 


LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Des Mornks, low, May 7th, 1892. 
sii, is hereby peven © to the fay Hy Debentures 





oe ue Gnbeee of Sree jane an oan 
es are ‘or 
should be ited on 01 1 before that date either at 


the Chemical National’ Bank, New York, or at the 
Company’s offi - in Des Moines, Iowa. Interest will 
cease at t 

Holders of Bonds of Series P. and Q. are notified 
that same were called for payment heretofore 

‘or investment—the eur Debenvare its Five and 
One-half Per Cent. Ten oe De nore, rom, voles Bive 
Sy = the meager 

ym eee 7 the Chemi- 

onal Bank, ‘New. 


« COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legal Depository for Court and Trust Funds and 


tal Ni Nati: 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Allows Interest on ance 


Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee 
nder Mortgages. 

F. O. FRENCH. Previtent. J. I. Monon ge 

Vice-President. A. T. F ADEN, Coun 

urer. JOHN L. Ci DWATADE “STRONG 

& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 





Realty. Choice investments made fornon- 
Fentachts, y ieee. cinees 
AC m $100 and ac: ed now to —_ $10 
upwards. Im Ay roperty rented 4 or 
“9 i nelty and count: rtles 
farm, iron an poy 
perties. Write Rt Rusesll & Co. Tacoma, 


DENVER 
Land within five miles 
Real Estate (it une center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
ustomer who has Real Estate of us 
five years has Eo aaa a re iS in- 
he nt La never seen the property 


: to five AFF ron 100 %, 
Vik CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 
EDWIN B. SHELDON. EUGENE H. FISHBURN. 


OGDEN, SHELDON & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Cuicaao Laub AGENGY, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS CARE- 
FULLY MADE ror NON-RESIDENTS. 
Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


lands, 











T 
STATE OF 


May, 1892. 


gpedle notes 
Due from United States 


Capital stock paid in . 


Certified c! 


oo SE ie BAT $37,245,881 36 
I WILLIAM J. QUINLAN 


swear that the 
my knowledge and 


Sworn to and subscriped ‘ore me this 


Treasurer jie 


= 





LIABILITIES. 





° es 


rete "852,092 62 
State bank eicration oitainding. 


ene ee $21,618,837 48 
e- 


NEw YORK, COUNTY on NEw YORK, 83 

Cashier of "The 
kof New wiork, "do solemnly 
a nk statement to the best of 


belief. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
2th day ‘of 
Epw’p P. BRowN. 
Notary Public. 


ical Nationa 


Correct—A test: 


ROOSEV 
FREDERIC Ww. ESTEVENS, { Directors. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 




















May, L 


BAMBHICAN EXCHANGE NA 
at Kew York York, in the 8 
business on 


United States bonds to secure cope 
United States bonds on hand.. 





—~ notes. 
— “tand with United States 


N OF TH 
ONAL BANE 
New at the close of 

e 17th oy not “Miay. 


RESOURCES. 

















itocks, securities, etc 
_ from oo rh Ls & = i 
e from te an vate banks an 
kers 252,384 87 
house 300,000 00 
Other real estate an cares one. 27,160 00 
Premium on U. 31 DONES...ccsee 2 cocee $1,443 76 
248 03 
ue 
550 00 
0 26 
|-tender notes 9 00 
Un : ited States certificates of deposit for 

















Total ...cccacccccccccccscccvcccccsccsccese $29,989,345 95 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of The American Ex- 


belief. 
ARD BURNS, Cashier. 


sworn to and heen ¢ before me this 25th day of 
i NETT 


EN 
otary Public, Kings County. 


Not 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


oun T. TERRY, 
WM. P. DIXON, 


& Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 




















May, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANk, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business 











May 17th, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
$3,045,474 79 
10 73 
25108 St 
° 385,036 66 
Banking h furnit d fixt me a0 000 rt 
Banking house, ure an ares. 
Other real ——— al mortonees owned. 5,000 00 
C nm and taxes gua. cow 20,512 63 
Checks an other cash .. 8,552 95 
hanges for Clearing H 342,583 75 
Bills of Sther WEBs évicccccess 12,250 00 
Fractional paper currenc 547 08 
+ tee eeeeeecereeeee ‘ 
iinandéeceanenseces . 487,999 50 
oa 203,287 00 
ited States "certificates of deposit for 
rarer 50,000 00 
Redemption Tund with U.S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due m U. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 20,000 00 
WORD anne cedenvens<tnndesrcaprenescns ee. ss $5,019,026 95 
Capital stock paid cneeeanpeaes $500 000 00 
a st MipidanAdanstoiectecseeste 
_- lus iacstevcece ‘ 100,000 00 
one ivided profits................. 250,897 95 
Nat oo outstanding 35,440 00 
Dividends unpaid............---.-. 982 00 
ndi vidual de post a ject to check...... 3,454,438 25 
Demand Oposit..........00. 23,664 93 
EEE chcacccccannavessccotseocess 56,881 13 
Cashier’s neds outstanding..... 4,747 76 
Due to other national banks....... 212,494 42 
Due to State banks and bankers. ° 370,480 51 
PRs aise svn cenqcted <anncebavedciecascees $5,019,026 95 


STATEORG NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
true to the best oi 


Ga. 
Subscribed and sworn ts before me this 23d day of 


EE. SOU UPER, Cashier of the above-named 


my knowledge and belief. 
SOUPER, Sane 


JAMES FORREST, 
Notary Public, New York = sh 


Correct—Attest: 


aAgRy McBRIDE, 
W. A. TOTTEN 


< seeesg 
Cc. H. FAN CHER, 





an, a 
Copnection 





venient 

by many conservative 
—S< Twill be fe otven we letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 


JOHN M. OWENS. President. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capltall....ccccccccccccsece once eeveseoee $500.000 00 
Surplus and ma mp Profits. 240,000 00 


4 the Banking Department 
Vermont, usetts, 
ee erver 


d well-known Com; offers its Ten 
and w pany of 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer, 





‘THe MANUF ina ak AmONAL 


REGS at New York, in the State of New York, at the 




























112,342 00 
GUM gust vacosmennteuibeats teores.ars 376s 220,000 00 
Redemption fu d with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) wagihesecucoaee 13,500 00 
WOO voces cbt deahtndadhans <cksesdcs enced $5,677,246 48 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in...................004+ 000 00 
urplus fond bet} ow 
JI ivided RS ree pny = 
Dividends unpaid................ "ae 60 
ndividual de; its subject to check.. 3,370,199 44 
Demand ce: cates of deposit 6,948 42 
Certified checks.................... 30,776 58 
ie to other national banks............... 569,182 31 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 237,391 63 
ketccnenetintodsagecashnglcoatesartass 877. 


Total. $5, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
3 ae H. WALKER, Cashier of the above- 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above segnemens is 
true to the best of m: erie mY and belie: 


4a 
Bre 
2 & 


SAAC ALRER. ‘Cashier. 
oe and sworn to “eS me this 24th day of 
May, 1892. S. F. AUKAMP, 


Cu 
ry Public, Kings Count 
Cymionte: oe in New” York County. " z 


es M. ROCKEFELLER, ? 
WwM. dea Directors. 
N. F. ALMER 5 


Rests OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
her of New York, at the close of business ay 


































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............sceseeseees $3,010,909 62 
SIE daconssenmtiinisdabente secs 267 08 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, etc............ 167,183 00 
Due from other national banks. . 604,515 41 
Si 27,148 92 
sa 
13,015 89 
297,205 79 
6,300 00 
730 78 
pecie 974,273 OO 
vB. ertilcatas of Sansats tar pee ry 
certificates of deposit for lega 

nen qpedeges oupens cabanhadietnnesanmeneds 280,000 00 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................+ 2,250 00 
FE sida son catencstccdndiga cadanotcaseds $6,416,141 49 

LIABI werdnionenen 
pm oo ad stock paid in ; $750,000 00 
| ee 150,000 00 
Un ivided REISE EASE 52,991 96 
v 1 bank notes outstanding . 45,000 00 
Dividends ° 738 00 
dividual de its subject = check...... an 4 
eccccccsess (G) 





Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks.................+. 
ee 's Roeotnmnins. 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers. 


Ts. vantiadnosteckdeaditacannesvannses ag oe 49 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
NAZRO, Cashier of the abov > namned 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge and belief. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
May, 1892. SIGOURNEY VAN ZANDT. 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN K. CILL uEY, ? 
Directors, 


H. A, SE 
ERNEST WERNER, ) 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have > oyun & yh the investment of money in 
or that will a — to all 
who desire a safe investment with Food — 
name and stability of Portland, Oregon 
will Saami you in making an investme nt here. 
Prospectus will be sent yee ny application, with ‘tall 
details and references. 


T. A. WOOD REAL gy COMPANY, 
Pertiand. Oregon 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital Paid Up, = 50,000. 
Choice [nvestments in the most Conservative 
Field in 


nthe w = vist 26 
° es 
Six Per Cent. on eeeet lands in —— 
Eastern Nebraska. a = —_ Doemanes ie 

ure Bon u 
Six Per Cent qe of First Mossgage 


wpe bi SUCCESS- 
FUL oy ¢— 


SEND 
W.A. HOTCHKISS. "GEORGE Hi. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 


DENVER 


REAL ESTATE AND 7 ANDS PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGES, ° 
Tho Schermerhorn. & Worrell In Qo 
6 ermerhorn 0 vestment 
404-406 Ernest & Cranmer Building, > 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
And 58 Old Broad St., London, E. C. 


l 0 % Undoubted Security! 

0 Satisfactory References! 
The rapid —- of Tacoma makes great demand for 
<a tor velopments. Borrowers can better afford 

per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
~{ a ais interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Collyer, Cash. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
. F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
PRS rn ape alg gag 
EST BANK IN THE CIT 
Capital, ‘$250,000 00. Surplus, $75,000 00 
Corr 


























LEGAL NOTICE. 


Porn of an order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 

Surrogate of the City and Coanty ¢ Led 
York, Notice is JANE ri to all pe ing 
claims inst JAN AFFEY, late « of of the ae a 
New Yor , to present the same with veuch- 
ers thereof to the subscribers at their place of trans- 
coving business, the office of John B. Mayo, Room 57, 
No. Broadway, in the City —S ~ tg Ss on or be- 
fore the 15th day of October n ted New York. 
the 2ist day of March, 1892. JOHN HAFFEY. SA 
HAFFEY, Executors. JOHN B. MAYO, Attorney for 
Executors, 3% Broadway, New York City. 











DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, Q 
23 BRo ap OF. (MILLS SaTEeNa), 
ORK Sion Fin 1992. 
OUPONS DUE JUNE 1, 1892, ROM 1 THE FOL- 
vee ee no walk at this o 
and San 4 Eastern 


Division Se Second M 7 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer, 
















































80 (782) 











BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of 
wmisgeelerstt SR ot a ak se 
year. For address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 


et Brokers and Financial Agents. 


oid coin, sin. wit ia im (oe OU 
Nene S given, if desired. 


Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 


the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ 4 Six months.....,-.$ 
Four months...... 100) One year.....00. os 
CLUB RATES. 

‘Two years to one subscriber....... 
One year each to two. subscribers. . 

years to one subscriber..... 

subscribers one year each.. 

years to one su’ iber...... 

Four subscribers one yeareach............. ° 

Five years to one subscriber...........sse00+ 

Five subscribers one year each........... 

In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. etre 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 

ers after their paid time has expired. We 

will, however, take pleasure in = conaieien 

the paper to any subscriber whe does not 

find it convenient to remit at the expiration 

of his subscription, upon receiving a request 

to that effect. 

















o~ 
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HALF RATES TO GETTYSBURG VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Thursday, June 2d, 1892, the a h Water 
Merk” Monument will be dedicated on the field of 
Gettysburg. This monument marks highest 
poin' within the Union lines reached by Pic + 
troops in iy 4, ———— charge of July 3d, 1863. 
Batulenet been erected under the ¢ auspices of the 

fel “Memorial Association. The dedicatory 
will be highly interesting, ——_e o 

exerc: 





pa og ms, music and 

aor num of veterans, both officers and = 
be ered on the historic field, and the occa- 

sion will be a most memorable one. 





Pe lv: om. 
excursion tickets p> 4 
a —- ‘are for 

round B. Reti will be valid for use un- 
til June 4th, inclusive.—Adv. 

in 1886 with an authorized ca: 

an Eastern man 
an attorney profession, and for the Ia las —- 
in maki ens on 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend, the 
and 2d, sell 

tions on the lines to Gettysb' 

urh coupons w 

THE LEWIS INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Tux Lewis Investment yon Py was incorporated 
t poe ital $150,000. ts President 
a up ca o} 

ond donerel 4 r has bee! been a reatdiont @ of the State 
for over pwentyteo. years, by birth, 
yoate dari hick he has 

uring which time etre 
=! of ‘ive millions of dollars. The yA 


oxpqnece of maki 
Company 


loans are 








ve teresting information in regard to 
foams cnn ory inte by ‘aaldreasing the Lewis In- 
vestment Company at ar? Moi 


COTTAGE COLORS. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








June 2, 1892. 








‘FACTS ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


_ Every sensible man protects his property from the 
remotely possible loss by fire by insurance. How 
much more is it his duty to guard his family against 
the loss entailed by the absolute certainty of his own 
death? 

Life insurance means protection to the family 
when the provider can no longer provide for them, 
and protection for his estate when he can no longer 
look after it. 


Nothing can take the place of life insurance. The 
man who says he prefers to save the money which 
life insurance costs) forgets that while he is saving, 
his wife and children are without protection in case 
of his death. Let him insure his life, and he immedi- 
ately arrives at the position to which by any other 
plan he can only look forward after years of labor 
and saving. 

Don’t wait to insuré because you don’t feel able to 
take out a policy for a large amount. Your “more 
convenient season” may never come. Take out a 
policy for something now. Even a small sum may be 
a godsend to your otherwise unprotected wife and 
children when you are gone. The saddest thought of 
time and eternity is “ too late.” 


With many a young man the only fortune he can 
claim is his opportunities, and his best opportunity is 
to insure his life for the benefit of those who are de- 
pendent upon him. There may come a day when, by 
reason of failing health, he is no longer insurable. 
Be- 
sides, every year of delay increases the cost and de- 
creases his opportunity to get insurance on the’ most 
advantageous terms. 


Death may forever rob him of his opportunity. 


It is small savings that count. A policy of life in- 
surance taken at the age of twenty-five secures a 
family in the amount of about fifty times the annual 
is instant , beginning 
um ispaid. You may 
put money in a savings bank, and after years of labor 


premium. The pr 
with the 








it the first pi 


and saving have only a comparatively small amount 
accumulated. You may insure your life, and if you 
should die to-morrow your family would have more 
than could be saved in a long series of years. 

A tree ts known by its fruits. By this test life in- 
surance stands and is content to be judged. What 
are its fruits? Well, last year, for instance, the Amer- 
paid ig over $62,000,000 for 
policy claims alene, and over $90,000,000 for death 


hi 


ican life 





losses, matured endowments, purchased and surren- 
derea policies, and dividends to policy-holders. 
Salaried men should insure, as has been well said, 
for “death would stop the salary.” Learned men 
and professionai men generally should insure, for 
their brains are their capital. Take out an endow- 
ment policy, whether you work on a salary or coin 
your thoughts into gold. If you live to the end of the 
endowment period, the money is yours; if you die be- 
fore that time, it will go to your dependents. 

Nothing but life insurance will bring money at a 
man’s death without the delay and expense incident 
to ediuaintet 





eae oe See ee fact 


Beeler use was the ecessor of Messrs. 
a = Brothers, of = 32 Sumins slip. N. Y., whose ad- 
Colors,” ap 


Cottage in 
bo A paper. * ney have not only maintained the old- 


ality of these 
pared paints, but gre in several ‘Testenens ‘added to 
ir excellence e have used them very ieee ely 
and k ‘confidently of of = beauty and —_ 
bility course, be applied any one 
whether a pretembonal | painter or otherwise. 


A WORD TO ) INVESTORS. 


Mn to the large accumulation of capital | 
iow rates of interest in the Eest, money is bound 
to da a channe! where its aoraing cogansy will be 
id for reason the d 








oO this. summer will visit 
Denver, a if formation 4 wanted eee ng ~y 
vestments in esta 


rin mi mortars o 
forms of tavestmant, Spe it The Hicks ‘ Bailey Tavestment 
r information. This 


Com is high coe = home, & and is well 
ova tarough ae thi Saat me George. ls rection 
of Jame fe R. Hick Presid aR ga A 





country, 
do not fail to ite for information to The Hicks & 


Bailey Sovesmeant 2 Co. 
AT the present time Duluth is the center of aay 
tate in particular 








great business activity, and real estate 
is gg Leg abe and many transactions are taking 
place. . G. Joerns & Com: mnpany. of Duluth, 
who refer wa toany OS in Duluth as to their responsi- 
bility, ask our ers to correspond with gt = 
investments in real estate an 

loans in Duluth. a 

A VERY 


lar train on the Chicago, Rock Island 
daily at 10 P.M. Is is called 


Col- 

” has been put on, leaving Ch daily 

A.M. It has brand-new poy 4 

ont, at Denver next % 

of these are Solid Vestibule, and carry 
hook inland’s” excellent -Car 

NO. SEBASTIAN, G. T.&F. A, Ti.—Adv. 





ation. A life policy payable to the wife 

or children is equivalent to so much ready cash. 

There is no cost of collecting it, and it is not subject 

to administration like other property. It cannot be 

attached for the debts of the deceased, but is in law 

set apart for the beneficiary and cannot be diverted 

to any other use. 

“ It is not a wise thing,” said a hard-headed Scotch- 
man, “ to defer life assurance till a man’s head is be- 
coming gray, for in an assurance office a man has to 
pay for his gray hairs.” Think of that, young man, 
as the years go by and you neglect the one duty of 
your life—te provide against your own taking-off and 
for the welfare of those who are dependent upon you. 
Do not leave them to be thrown upon the world and 
their own untried resources.—Adv. 


& 
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ee ROUTE NEW se aden 





THE ngton Route now runs Through Pu! 
Sleeper Oh San Francisco mS pare — 
ville, aires ts and hy one Chicago 


Suis $e nee 
panes, Te 


Cnt 
“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 
No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 


Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 


Ve ty Omaha, St. ‘Septet 


pers, Standard Chair Cars nee ay and Dining 





address any agent of the company, call on 
your nearest ticket agent or write to 





STRAW GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES 
TRIMMED SAILORS, 


With Silk bands, Leather sweats, 
and Satin linings, three widths 
of brim, fancy braids, 


$1.42 xo 31.9% 
English Milan, all coloss, 
$1.°° TO $2. 


Wide Sennet braids, all colors, 


$31.28. 
UNTRIMMED SAILORS, 


Rough and Ready braids, all 


colois, 





1L9® vo 75° 
Sennet braids, all colors, 


75°- 1 98°: 
Milan braids, all colors, 
$1.42 10 1. 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
LECHORN HATS, 
98° $1.'° $1.25 

$1.**,., $1.° 
LESS THAN ONE-THIRD VALUE. 


Children’s Fancy Straw Hats, 
all colors, 


37c. 


~ 500 Dozen Ladies’ Milan, and 
Fancy Braid Hats and Bounets, 


48°: 


Reduced from 98c. and $1.48. 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS. 


Sailors, Derbys 
O’Shanters, all colors and quali- 
ties. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Cloth 
Yachting and Outing Caps. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 





and Tam 











Is your blood poor? Take BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adv, 


E. L. Lome, 
G. P, & T, A. U.P. ~~ 


O’NEILL’S 
: 9 
6th AVE., 20th to 2lst St., 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces all wool Black 
French Surah Twill, 44 inches 


wide, 
59°¢ 


One large lot Imported Nov- 
“7 Dress Goods, 


49° 


Formerly $1.00 to $2.50. 


SPECIAL, 


IN OUR 


House Furnishing Dep't 


THIS WEEK. 


Finely Cut Water Tumblers, 
strawberry diamond pattern, 
worth $5.00, 


$3.37 aon 


Water Bottles, strawberry 
diamond pattern, sold elsewhere 
at $1.97, 

$ 1.47 each, 


Engraved French Crystal 
Table Sets of sixty pieces, worth 


$-0.00, 
$13.99 sas 


French Crystal Rose Bowls, 
with gold edge, worth 75c., 


48° each, 


Decoated English Dinner 
Sets, with gold edge, 130 pieces, 
worth $25.00, 


$15.% 


Rich Gilt Decorated Toilet 
Ware, wo.th $15.00, 


$9.38 
Decorated English Toilet Sets, 
with Jar, 
$2.75 set. 
Mexican Grass Hammocks, 
86% « $4.25 
14-inch Lawn Mowers, 


$3,29- 


Good value at $4.50. 


Hardwood Refrigerators, 
$4.98 .. $31.56. 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, 
$2.98 ., $19.23. 
Steamer Trunks, 
2) 18 oe 98, 
Bh io 
96° .. $1.% 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 


yard, 
Worth $1.00, 


s 
yard, 


set. 


set. 
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SIXTH AVE., 13TH TO 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





. MACY & CO., 


Our prices in Harness, Stable Requisites and Sporting Goods are from 25 to 
50 Lower than elsewhere. 


Lawn Tennis Racquets. 


The Daisy—a child’s racquet, ; 74 

A complete line of Tennis Racquets 
reduced from $1.99 to, ; - SL 24 
The ‘“‘Championship’’—Oriental Gut. 3 74 
‘Harvard Special,” . : . 2 82 

“* Ashby Special” —Best Oriental 
Gut, . ‘ .407 

“ Ashby. Jr. ” strung ‘with red 
ae eee 





Slazenger’s best English Ball. 4c. each. 
Tennis Nets, Poles, Guy Ropes and fixings 
sold separate from sets. 





Croquet Sets ranging from 82c. to $10.00. 

A complete line of ‘‘ Spaulding’s” Base- 
ball Goods, including Baseballs, Mitts, 
Catching Gloves, Masks and Baseball Bats. 


Bathing Suits. 
LADIES’ Blue Flannel, trimmed with 
white braid, 4 ; $2 74 
Jersey Cloth, ‘ . 3 46 
Blue Jersey Cloth, trimmed 
with white braid, . $ 66 and 5 11 


CHILDREN’S Blue Flannel 
Bathing Suits from 6 to 14 
years, . .$1 99 to $2 74 


heckeam Hammocks. 


58c., 88c., $1 01, $1 24 up to, : Z $7 08 
Double Head Rests, 48c. and 9c8. 
Silk Pillows, ; é : -91e. 





Sail Boats—‘t The Boy’s Delight.” 
24c,, 29c., 49c., 74c., 99c., $1.99 each. 





Outdoor Games. 


| Bean Bag Board, . . 73c. 
Magic Hoops, . 4 . , Be 
Grace Hoops “gh 99c. 
Battledores from 99c. up to $2 99 
Velocipedes from $1 74 to $3 13 


Girls’ Tricycles, : $6 24, $7 49 and $8 74 
Buckboards, one seat ‘and handles, ,. $3 74 
Buckboards, 2 seats and shaft ri goat $5 84 


Express Wagons from 32 to $2 34 
Horse Reins for Boys, 4 3 . 24e. 
Magic Lanterns from : $1 99 to $6 98 
Printing Presses for Boys from 

94c. up to $5 63 

Heavy Wool Sweaters. 

White, . iit chy Sa 
Extra Heavy White, ' ; . $359 
Blue, Black, or Tan, . G = = 
Bicycle Pants (Stockinette), . $359, 


Bicycle Coats, to order only se 30 


Safety Bicycles, Cushion 


Tire. 

$24 38, $34 99, $43 74, $4999, $74 09 
Bicycle Bells, : $1 24, $1 41 
Lamps, : 79¢., 'g2 42, $3 74, —— 49 
“Chains and Lock: s, . Ste. a 2. 
“Whistles, ; ; . ie. 
 ‘Oilersg «. P 3 2 P 22c. 

ee. is ope ee 4c. 

‘<6 Horhs, ; 3 . $1 31 


Indian Clubs, 


4 2. BG Bs Bon 5 Ibs. 


19¢, Qe. 29c. 32c. 41c. 49c. 63c. per pair. 
Wood Dumb Bells, 
1 ™ 38 8 Ibs. ; 
Qe. 29. 9c. 38e. per pair. 





Iron Dumb Bells, 


3c. per pound. 
Canvas Covered Footballs, 
8 9 10 inch. 


$1.67 $1.88 $2.09 


Raymond Extension Roller 
Skates, 


$1.24 per pair. 


Fly Rods. 


3 joint lancewood, German sil- 

ver mountings, extra tip, 

special, ; $1 88 
3 joint split Bamboo, nickel 

mountings, extra tip, $1 88 and $2 82 
3 joint split Bamboo, nickel 

mountings, extra tip, cellu- 

loid grip, 2 . % 38 and % 99 


Bait Rods. 


3 joint. split Bamboo, nickel 

mounting, extra tip, $1. 88 and $2 82 
3 joint split Bamboo, nickel 

mounting, extra tip, cellu- 

loid grip, ‘ F ‘ 7 $5 94 


Salt Water Rods. 


3 joint Ash Rod, hollow butt, nickel 


mountings, p $1 09 
3 joint Ash Rod, hollow butt, nickel 
mountings, solid reel seat, i . 178 


3 joint Ash Rod, hollow butt, lance 


wood, second joint and tips, . .$1 8 
3 joint Bamboo Rod, nickel mountings '1 88 
3 joint Bamboo Rod, nickel mountings, 


extra tip, wound butt, .  . 219 
3 joint Bamboo Rod, nickel mountings, 
extra tip, celluloid batt, A ‘ 2 49 


3 joint Bamboo Rod, German silver 
mountings, extra tip, celluloid butt. 2 82 


Reels. 


Nickel-plated multiplying Reels, with 
click drag, 


100 150 200 yds. 


94e. $1.18 $1.31 
German silver, steel pivot, multiplying 
Reels, with click drag, 
200 250 300 yds. 


$6.88 $8.13 $9.38 
Rubber, steel pivot, multiplying Reels, 
with click drag, 


200 250 300 yds. 


$8.13 $9.38 $10.63 
Van Hofe rubber multiplying Reels, with 
click drags, 


80 100 150 200 250° yds. 


$1.97 $2.21 $244 $2.71 $3.04 
Plain Nickel click Reels, 
25 40 60 





22c. 24c. 2c. We. 
Plain rubber click Reels, 
25 40 60 80 yds. 
d4e. 54c. 5ie. 58c. 


Special lot of nickel-plated multiplying 
Reels, with click drag, reduced from $1.29 
to 66c. 








CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


WILTON VELVETS 


A new line of best quality 
At a price of a Body Brussels. 


A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


10 patterns to introduce 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD. 


OUR NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


as rich in effect, and, we believe, equal in wear toa 


EXTRA SUPERS. 


A large line, patterns we do not meen duplica tin: 
at less than the Poost cost of production . * 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


made out of remnant: ao odd pieces, i u i 
suitable | for all kinds of rooms, will be closed ont” 
MNANT hone ok 


AT 
Just the thing for Hote! 
“flences oo rine cine of size of rocm 


MATTINGS. 


“a oom new importations of China and Japanese Straw 


m plete. 
We have the white and red check ana some fancy 


patte 
FROM $5.00 PER ROLL. 


Summer Res- 


Jointless China and Seam Japanese Mattingsat 
«a Beedlal create in S ALeRHA,  EPRAISH 
and SCOTC anh ay. a. 

jaily nae Cottage D: CUR Slip Covers 


or Furniture (a specialty). 

A I Bice number Pf | Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd eee | Hn ay which we offer at prices 
far be! for first-class work. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y. 











TRAVEL. 


DePotter’s 
FALL AND WINTER TOURS. 


Southern Europe and the Orient. 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 





France, Algeria, Spain. Parties leave September 17th 


and October 15th. 
Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements. 
13th Year. Programs on application. 
A. DePOTTER, Albany, N, Y. 


EUROPE, 


Excursions to 
pest at tieketing facilitios: re yb by all 
rates. d for * te x Gazette. 





Black Goods Department 


(Second Floor.) 


During this week we shall have on sale a 
special line of 45-inch Black Silk-and-Wool 
Grenadine, at $1.25 per yard; formerly 
$2.50. 47-inch Black Hemstitched Veil- 
ing, 75 cents per yard; reduced from $1.25. 

Also, 42-inch Black Striped Challie, 75 
cents per yard; former price, $1.25, 

These are all standard goods, and of ex- 
ceptional value. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Ladies! We make just what you will 
be pleased to wear. Health Reform 
Garments. Four different Styles in 
Corset Waists. Also a Dress Form 

rset, Misses? ‘and Children’ 4 Waists. 
This is the Reliance, made in Sateen, 
Jean, Lace and Flannel, Button and 


RELIAN E CORSET co., 
acksen, Mich. 




















OD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to $20 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPIT a. 


Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. ro 

and its Environs. One of the Best an 
Magnificent works ever issued by the pbven, 
press. For terms and outfit, address 





es at Sen 
GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadwa: Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents of vw V0. yt —3%, R.R, 








G. G. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 
1314 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GOOD FRIENDS. i 


NS 


| E “INDEPENDENT” recommends us as 


know by experience our ability and ——s () 


x enc pong emp ew Wes 
5 


every patron. In fact, a short visit to our 
store will educate and equip any gentleman 
= desires to dress properly and economi- 
cally. i 


E. O. THOMPSON, (i 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER,  [/ 
245 BROADWAY — tf 











(CITY HALL PARK. § 
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ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


ecrrens or DLAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





A meteser TRIUMPH 


WARWICK ‘“PILGRIM” CYCLE, 
7 \\ 





piss wh GENG INE PNEU} MaATiCS fully 
en ARGE CUSHION TIRES 
ee by r judges to be **the highest grade 


Cycle made.’ 
SEND FOR OR CATA Loe. 
Manufactured by the 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.30 | TwoYears, $5. 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7. 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8. 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.09 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Ssss 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
apon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 





SPOOL SILK AND TWIST 
is the best in the World. 


the paper sent, 







































































































































32° (784) THE INDEPENDENT. 
wi , made such | opinion without having the 
Susurance. ianene on oe fags sheolassly tales.” eo ee 


A LITERAL RETRACTION. 


On March 10th we stated that Col. Lee 
Hapgood, of South Carolina, represented 
the Preferred Mutual Accident, of this 
city, and had a $5,000 policy in it; that he 
was killed in an accident, and that the 
agent of the Travelers, after having paid 
$6,000 on its account, and having heard 
that the Preferred had settled at 30 cents, 
felt a desire to know the facts, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to Mr. W. Backman, an 
attorney in Columbia, for information. 
We gave Mr. Backman’s reply, which was, 
in substance, that the Preferred’s adjuster 
suggested to him various reasons why the 
claim could be. contested and said he had 
carefully calculated that the company was 
able to pay 20cents, stating also that it had 
a score of unsettled claims; the adjuster 
finally offered 30 cents, which was accepted 
by Mrs. Hapgood, of course by advice of 
Mr. Backman. Upon this presentment of 
the case we made a few comments, moved 
especially by the reported remark of the 
adjuster that the trouble was solely in 
trying to do business at too low a rate, the 
charge for $5,000 being only $12. But 
an agent of another Accident company, 
who had apparently been using our article, 
wrote us that a member of the Preferred 
had written about it to Mr. Kimball, its 
Seeretary and Manager, who replied that 
‘this claim grew out of the loss of left 
hand, which the party stated he sus- 
tained while dreaming that he was fight- 
ingIindians . . . thestatement alleged 
to have been made by our adjuster that 
we were notin condition te pay this claim 
in full is absolutely false.” 

We found Mr.’ Backman’s letter in an 
exchange, and had no personal knowledge 
whatever of thecase. It will be seen that 
the letter does not in express words say 
that Mr. Hapgood is dead, altho nothing 
élse can be understood from it; also that 
the extract from Mr. Atwood’s letter does 
not expressly say that Mr. H. is not dead, 
altho the implication is that the claim was 
fora maiming and not for loss of life. We 
cculd not properly ask Mr. Backman to 
say whether he had been making misstate- 
ments, but we wrote to Messrs. Lyles & 
Muller, Attorneys in Columbia, who reply 
thus: 

Your favor of the 22d inst., inclosing 
marked copy of leaf of your journal of 
March 10th, is at hand. 

We called at once to see Captain Bachman, 
who is a gentleman of high standing and of 
the strictest integrity, one of the leading 
members of our bar, and showed him the 
marked article. He says that the letter 
quoted there from him is a copy of one writ- 
ten by him, and that the facts stated are 
literally true. 

He says further that the statement as to 
the financial standing of The Preferred Mu- 
tual Accident Insurance Company was made 
by the adjuster in the presence of Col. R. M. 
Sims, a gentleman of high standing in this 
community and at present a general agent 
for an insurance company. 

Captain Bachman further says that Col- 
onel Hagood died the morning after the ac- 
cident. He was wounded in the left hand, 
but amputation was necessary, and he died 
from exhaustion from the effect of the 
wound within a few hours after it hap- 
pened. 

Colonel Hagood was well known to the 
writer of this, and the circumstances of his 
death are fresh in hismemory. Everything 
stated -by Captain Bachman, we have no 
doubt, can be literally proven except that 
the name “ Hagood”’ is spelled Hagood. It 
is not Hapgood. And Captain Bachman’s 
name is spelled with an ‘‘h’’ instead ofa 
“ k.”’ 

if we can serve you further in the matter 
we will be glad todo so. Yours truly, 

Dict. : LYLEs & MULLER. 

" Suppose a man, dreaming of Indian war- 
fare, gropes for his revolver under his pil- 
low, and finds it, with fatal results to him. 
self? Is that accidental? The case seems 
the same as if, dreaming of something 
else or even not dreaming at all, a man 
walks out of an open window. It brings 
up anew the legal and technical question 
we have often discussed, ‘‘ What is an ac- 
cident,” and we say nothing about that to- 
day. 

Mr. Atwood may be read as saying that 
his adjuster said what was not correct, or 





But, according to the letter copied above, 
Mr. Backman says that he did say so, and 
in the hearing of a third party. 

We cannot see that any retraction is 
needed from us as yet. But two names 
were spelled wrong, and this error of a 
letter we have retained herein in order to 
make the connection clearer. 


THE BEERS PENSION. 


To the request of Mr. McCall that he 
open the proceedings in this matter by 
bringing a suit to prohibit thie New York 
Life from making any payment under the 
contract, the State Attorney-General has 
properly expressed reluctance to thus as- 
sume the position of arbitrator in corpora- 
tion disputes unless in very extreme cases 
where public interest imperatively de- 
mands intervention and there seems to be 
no other effective course open. He points 
out that Section 1782 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure expressly authorizes either a 
creditor, or a trustee, or an officer, of a 
corporation to bring such a restraining 
action as he was asked to bring. Itis 
clear that no number of opinions, lay or 
legal, can be in the least determinative of 
the technical validity of this contract. 
Expert opinions can always be had by any- 
body who will pay for them. Mr, Beers 
can get fifty or five hundred lawyers 
to pronounce his document impenetrable 
and insoluble. Mr. McCall can get as 
many to pronounce it void for fraud, if he 
lets it be understood that this is the sort 
of opinion he prefers, or he can get con- 
vincing opinions either way and both 
ways. When all is done, it remains that 
the opinion of judges on the bench are the 
ones to which all must submit. Of course, 
if both parties in any matter agree to ar- 
bitrate they choose their own court and 
then the actual courts have simply to 
enforce the decisions of the arbitrator. 
It is announced that the respective counsel 
have agreed to submit a case to the Gen- 
eral Term. If the General Term will pro- 











case raised in the regular way of suit, and 
if there is an not to ’ 
doubtless the settlement can be made 

at that point; yet we are unable to see 
why any but the regular course should be 
taken. The company is not harmed, and 
need not be disturbed, by the contract until 
attempt is made to collect; if Mr. Beers 
thinks he can collect the pension, let him 
try, and when he does try the issue is 
made. Mr. McCall is not responsible for 
what preceded him, but he is respon- 
sible for his own conduct. If Mr. 
Beers set the building on fire, Mr. McCall 
cannot plead that he found it burning 
when he came in—he has a duty to per- 
form. If, as the result of advice of coun- 
sel, he believes resistance to this demand 
would only waste more money, the coun- 
sel may be mistaken, for the courts might 
not take their view; policy holders might 
not feel satisfied, and there may be a 
query whether he has not too readily ac- 
quiesced. The clean and straightforward 
way, which alone can make it impossible 
for anybody to doubt that the payment 
was unavoidable, is simply to attend to 
the company’s regular business, and leave 
Mr. Beers to go to the courts if he thinks 
best. It will be time enough for the com- 
pany to appear there when summoned as 
defendant. 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
toy -pebier os ae and entitled to 
particlp of surplus. 
ss. non-forfelture applies to all cies and 
liberal features ores poo cieees. 


ah its Pe Ay before fore insuring your 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








THE HOME’ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Pee eee eee eeeeeereeeeeseseeeeeees 


$7,654,178 04 


Liabilities (including 4% Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 


dowment accumulations)..........+ssseseeees 
BaP «o.oo a cinkned 60 gtaensbe ceeccetsesvvscssseuns 
Receipts from all SOUPCES,.......cccceseseecevess 
Payments to Policy-holders,...........00s00005 
Insurance in force (16,198 Policies).......... 


Cee eee eee ewe ewer esses eeeeeeeeeee® 


Poe e eee ee eee eee sere reeeeeeeeesee® 


Beene eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeesaees 


POOR eee eee ereeee sees eeeeeeseeeeeeee 


6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 
796,618 83 
32,161,776 00 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage 
U. S., Brooklyn City and other Bonds....... 
Loans secured by collateral............ ssecees 


Loans to Policy-holders 


OUP UE ECEOOUCOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOS OCS TT 
OUR UU OC UESOSOOCCOOOOOOOOSOOOS IS 


ROE HEHEHE EEE EEE EHH EEE EEE EE ESSE EEE EEEEE OED 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Companies 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, Accrued Interest, €t€,,....s..0.00008 


$2,013,150 00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
245,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 04 


eee meee ere e eases aresesesees 
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OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. RIPLEY, President. 


CEORCE E. IDE, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM C. LOW, Counsel. 
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NEW YORK. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1842. 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
es for Insurance in 


Net Surplus......... 
Pelicy-holders’ 8 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 








F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western. Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ris.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





ae December 31, 1891, 96,793 889-27 


1892. 
THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157, $14,101,654. 
ae: H. BURFORD, President. 


WHIGHT hex ‘Assistant 
STANDEN, ANDEN, Actuary. 


The two of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTT eerie vans POLICY which gives 


Secretary. 
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SS ier Seem carte 
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to the e3 extent of the full ue thereof, 
in accordance with the ‘and condi these 
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AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t, Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 
JANUARY ist, 1892. 


fy en oy SED OTE OP Ee DE ree $400,000 00 
ed Premiums and other Liabilities. 1,042,915 2 

Sucpiane as to Policy Holders................. 642,167 42 
Batak AGB. 102 cocvece soveccvevccvedeccl $1,685,082 51 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card; the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Largest Accident Company | Larger than all others in 


in the World. 


Also issues best LIFE POLICIES in the Market: none 
others as liberal cost as little money, none others as 
cheap give as much for the money. Before Insuring, 
ask Agent to show you new Plans with Low Rates, 


both Life and Accident. 


ALSO 


Employers’ Accident Policies, Public Liability 
Policies, Elevator Policies, 


CASH CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Assets, $13,613, 111.95. 


Claims paid in 1891, $1,720,994.14. 


“MORAL: Insure in THE TRAVELERS.” 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


America together. 


Surplus, $2,489, 566.37. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
2018. 5 
RESBTLAT ESS 1891 75:853;885 22 
$2,185,841 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate p um. 
icles nnual Cash eee tions are paid upon all pol- 


thereon the cash surre 
Marance values to which the insured 
busetts Statute. 


rélues for any age sent on 
Office. 
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B. “TURNER. “Anat. Sec, 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 





Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
pted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
Sosive policy than an itndownent with equai re- 











e guaranteed reserve, au, a by cash divi- 
eum ves the owner of this pol ‘4 and 
eet ann le cash payment ata monies tune, or, if pre- 

te free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
echusetts, 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON 40 Water Street. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 

Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$3,862.687 19 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1891, to 3ist December, 1891............0065 $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

DORE, civcvesscccsccescoscosee 1,836,325 1 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The — has the following Assets, 

Peon States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... _ 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

QHEMAROOU RE. 5.2 cccccccscccceces sivcctcives 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Caml Im Bamk.....cccscscccccccscccccccsctocce 193,895 88 

es caivngadncctcccacs $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
J Ww. EORGE H. MACY. 
WM. Rails, AWRENCE TUR 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
J . DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC BELL. 
LIAM H. WE N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY. THOMAS MAI 
LLIAM FE. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS: 
ea BLI GUSTA Vv Aus Ni 
OHN L. RIKE JOSEP 


mon Gu W.CAMP E: 
Ba ROWN 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 


AGSRTS....... cdot ceases fax GH ION SIRS 


Liabilities, inciuding the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 

















valuation) of.......... 1,500,000.......... 109,905,5 37.82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
ES eS ee ee eee Pee 2 $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding po. re 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 











Li ecticemerssacionacanvenedon $7, 7 62 
tit TLitiKs.. peveccecceesoosoce 3: 28e;$ 016 EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SURPLUS Mass. Standard). em - Cash ca , pital... ceri vencauiibe dione cians i 
Cash surrender values stated in every Reserve for re TD Lisbiliti i - Sle tien 
guaran by the Massachusetts Non Fer iz poitey 3 Fam Surplus over all Liabilities...........-..+..++ "307.152 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892. ... ...$3,008,540 36 
C, W. ANDERSON, Gen. Act. | THOMAS H. MONTEGOMER V. President. 








THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnresipvet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . . . : ‘ é ean ce 





$159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . «+ 


$146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than errmee ° e ° e e 


507,849 52 


Surplus, ° ° . 7 ° 12,030,967 i¢ 
Receipts from all; sources, ° ° e ° e e e 37,634,734 53 
Payments to A pere faewtewvet - « 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed renewed, 194, 470 policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Nore.—The above statement shows a large i 





over the b 





of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 





Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other aneenancie e e ° 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities. e..° *s 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com ompanies at interest, . « 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditoz, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 








REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 
23d aa: 


In makin 
character of 
bation of the axosers aaa and accuracy w 


Cc. Von Post, moecar = et 


ooenen BLiss, J. H. HERRicK, 
Juuicn T, Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxiver HARRIMAN, Cuarves R. HENDERSON, 
Henry W. Situ. Grorce B.iss. 
Ropert OLYPHANT, 
. | Grorce F. Baker, 
Duptey Otcortr. 
Freperic CRoMWELL, 


Wituiam Bascock. 
Stuyvesant Fisx. 
Aucustus D. Jumtitiarp, 
Cuaries E. Miiter. 
ames W. Husrep. 
ALTER R. GILLetTTR, 


uFus W. PeckHam, 
- Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon, 


ERMANN C, Vow Post. Rospert A. Granniss. 


ALEXANDER H, Ricz, uLien T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. amgs E. GRANNISS, 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. no, W. AuCHINCLOsS. vip C, Rosivson, 
S. Van Rensse.agr Crucer.| Tuzoporz Morrorp. e 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-ParsivEnr. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 





4. RAVEN, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actaucy, 
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BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Luck is the tuning of our inmost thought 

To chord with God’s great plan. That 
done, ah know 
Thy silent wishes to result shall grow, 

And day by day shall miracles be wrought. 

Once let thy being sel flessly be brought 
To chime with universal good, and lo! 
What music from the spheres shall 

through thee flow! 
What benefits shall come to thee unsought! 
Shut out the noise of traffic! Rise above 
The body’s clamor! With the soul’s fine 
ear 

Attune thyself to harmonies divine. 

AHL, all are written in the key of Love; 

Keep to the score, and thou hast naught 
to fear. 

Achievements yet undreamed of shall be 
thine. 

New Yor« Crrr. 
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A QUESTION OF PENMANSHIP. 


BY L, B. WALFORD. 











LONDON was itself. London had been 
scrubbed, and scraped, and dusted, and 
polished into its own glossy summer dress; 
and the ever-recurring miracle which 
wakes anew to life the dormant energies 
of a certain quarter of the metropolis had 
been achieved. 

Flowers bedecked the balconies; gay 
awnings and crimson blinds shaded the 
windows; while the warm May air brought 
forth the buzzing gnats, and the sunshine 
danced into narrow streets and dingy 
mews, cheering highway and byway 
alike, and making glad the heart of the 
poorest and dullest. 

All day long the hum of wheels and 
patter of hoofs intermingled with the 
drone of the organ-grinder and the cry of 
the street vender. The flower women 
plied their trade cheerily ‘at every busy 
corner. 

Even the latest of late arrivals had taken 
place at last; even the people who cut their 
‘season in town” as short as possible, had 
elected that, if they were to have a season 
at all, it must begin forthwith; and scarce 
a house that was going to be inhabited 
during the next few months but had now 
its occupants. 

Lady Harlow had driven up to her own 
door in Eaton Square the evening before 
this little story opens. 

Lady Harlow never came early to town; 
she was a busy woman, who would have 
found scope for her energies on a desert 
island had she been deposited thereon, and 
who, it may thus be easily imagined, in- 
variably took root in whatever spot she 
found herself for the nonce. Albeit the 
difficulty of tearing herself away from 
Eaton Square exceeded that of getting 
thither, she still found herself year by 
year one of the last of her set to arrive 
upon the scene. However, here her 
ladyship was, and her two little daughters, 
Felicia and Adela, with her. 

Sir John had been up some time—but 
Sir John was not a prominent feature of 
the Harlow establishment. He was a stu- 
pid, quiet man, who spent most of his 
time in ‘‘the House,” and was of no ac- 
count there—or elsewhere. At home the 
dead level of his indolent good humor did 
not, I am sorry to say, even win for him 
the consideration of his own domestics; it 
was felt that anything would do for Sir 
John—and Sir John himself shared the 
feeling. 

With Lady Harlow the case was differ- 
ent. Her ladyship must be served 
smartly. 

Lady Harlow knew—or thought she 
knew—to a nicety all that went on beneath 
her roof; and altho by no means an un- 
amiable personage, she had an idea that 
subservience was her due, not merely on 
account of her position and rank, but still 
more because of the remarkable talents 
wherewith see had been endowed by Prov-. 
idence. 

For any one to own to having been in 
the wrong, and to acknowledge Lady Har- 
low’s having been in the right, as to a 
point at issue, pleased Lady Harlow very 
much. She would not blame her poor an- 
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the slightest; it was quite to be expected 
that any one who differed from a person- 
age so gifted with powers of reasoning 
and of insight as herself should be in er- 
rer, and be ready to confess it, Lady 
Harlow would draw up her long neck and 
look quite benign when candor compelled 
such a confession (according to her views) 
when shrewdness prompted such an easy 
way of obtaining her ladyship’s favor (ac- 
cording to fact). 

But if a foe of another mold held out 
stubbornly, refusing to see. the force of 
Lady Harlow’s logic, or if—still more hor- 
rible to relate!—the recusant had the au- 
dacity to prove incontrovertibly that the 
great and wise Lady Harlow was in the 
wrong, such a foolhardy mortal never had 
much of a good time in Lady Harlow’s 
presence thereafter. 

We may now step into her ladyship’s 
boudoir, where, on the morning after her 
arrival in Eaton Square, she sat at her 
desk between the two windows. The 
desk was littered with papers, obviously 
the freight of one or two previous posts. 

“TI do dislike these typewriting 
women,” muttered the lady, after a long, 
frowning silence. Then she tossed hither 
and thither .a few of the envelops. 

“How am I to judge?’ she exclaimed, 
presently. ‘‘I particularly wish my girls 
to write proper hands, and how are they 
ever to be taught to do soif I engage a 
governess who uses a sort of sewing ma- 
chine to write her own letters with? And 
how can I form any sort of opinion as to 
what a person is like, how she has been 
herself educated, what are her pretensions 
—and—and—everything—from a thing 
like a shop account or a hospital report?” 
—holding at arm’s length one of the of- 
fending documents. ‘Here are plenty of 
replies to my advertisement; but I have 
always been in the habit of gaining a good 
deal of information from the style and 
general air of a letter. To write a good 
letter, or a good note, is a very important 
part of a woman’s education; and here I 
am confronted by this new and atrocious 
habit, which baffles me completely! ‘No, 
I will not consider any one of the: type- 
written applications,” all at once summed 
up the speaker, peremptorily. ‘They 
shall go into the waste-paper basket— 
every one of them—and that simplifies 
matters. I have now only these half-dozen 
to decide among. Come, that is better,” 
and with a brighter brow she bent anew 
over the desk, and silence ensued. 

One by one the remaining sheets were 
conscientiously gone through, and the 
merits of each duly weighed. 

‘Canon Passmore’s reference—three 
years in Paris; fond of music, and a pupil 
of the Academy,” at length broke in short 
murmurs from Lady Harlow’s musing 
lips. ‘* That sounds promising; not that I 
care much for three years in Paris, nor 
yet for the Academy, and I know nothing 
of Canon Passmore. The girls will have 
their own French mistress; and I should 
never think of any one but Heineman for 
their music; and Canon Passmore—who is 
Canon Passmore? I really don’t see that I 
need think so very much of this young 
lady's ‘Canon Passmore.’ And she writes 
an abominable hand—so thin, so weak. 
Of course she may be avery good gov- 
erness, and I will not put her letter alto- 
gether aside; but—no, I don’t like this 
hand, either,” turning to another epistle. 
“it is so bold and masculine—such gigan- 
tic characters! Evidently this Miss Berry 
thinks she writes in a most dashing style. 
So she does. But a dashing style is about 
the most objectionable of all. So unfem- 
inine! I should be sorry, indeed, if either 
Felicia or Adela were to cultivate a dash- 
ing style, Then this hand,” turning over 
the pile anew, ‘‘ this is a very odd hand,” 
and Lady Harlow put out her lips medi- 
tatively. ‘‘It strikes me as being a sort 
of refuge hand—the hand of a person who 
cannot write in any other way, and so 
adopts this extraordinary backward move- 
ment, which reminds one of a runaway 
crab. I don’t think I care for that move- 
ment. Somehow it almost seems like an 
impertinence to address an application to 
@ perfect stranger in a hand turned round 
the wrong way! And only six months’ 





‘That settles the question. I must have 
iter references than that.” 

As she spoke, Lady Harlow’s eye fell 
upon an envelop somewhat smaller and 
more modest in its exterior than those she 
had already broken open, and she per- 
ceived that from some cause or other it 
had hitherto lain concealed at the bottom 
of the débris. ‘‘One I have not yet 
opened,” she murmured. ‘It is not/from 
one of the governesses, however—at least 
I fancy not. Not a governess’s hand, I 
should say,” taking a second glance at the 
address, as her fingers undid the fasten- 
ings. ‘‘ Now this is what I call elegant 
penmanship—something like my own” 
(her ladyship fancied her own handwrit- 
ing). ‘‘I should like Felicia and Addy to 
write just like this,” proceeded the speak- 
er, unfolding the sheet. ‘‘ Who is it from?” 
turning to the signature. ‘‘‘ Muriel 
Kent’? ‘Muriel Kent,’ eh? Oh, it must 
be one of the applications, after all. 
Come, I am glad of that. Atleast I can 
find no fault with it so far. Now let us 
see what Miss Muriel Kent has to say for 
herself.” 

A long silence succeeded. Lady Har- 
low’s face was a treat to watch. It was 
an expressive face, and a good indicator. 
It habitually betrayed with correctness 
the general form matters were taking 
within her ladyship’s breast! 

It now told that Lady Harlow was very 
much puzzled. 

She really was, altho the reader may 
not so have thought, a fair judge of char- 
acter, and she wasa remarkably thorough- 
going woman. At the present moment 
these two qualifications were pulling her 
two several ways. 

The letter which she held in her hand 
found favor in her eyes, not only on ac- 
count of its elegant penmanship, but also 
from the tone and style of its composition. 
The expressions used were simple and re- 
fined. There was no attempt at grandeur, 
no adoption of the high hand, such as had 
jarred on her senses more than once in 
the preceding documents; on the contrary, 
there was an undercurrent of something 
almost like plaintiveness, which was not 
unpleasing. 

Lady Harlow felt a curious inclination 
to respond to the little humble note. 

But then, as has been said, Lady Har- 
low was a_ thorough-going, practical 
woman. It behooved her to find a gov- 
erness up to the mark in all respects for 
her two young daughters. She desired to 
have the governess at once; the girls 
should not be a day more than was abso- 
lutely necessary without instruction and 
supervision; and she had only parted with 
the retiring preceptress on the morning 
she started for town. She had written, 
and telegraphed, and advertised in half a 
dozen of the best papers, and it seemed to 
her that she must get the very superior 
young lady she required on the instant; 
that she would be able to order her car- 
riage, drive round, and interview some, 
and desire others to call upon her—in 
short, have the whole affair settled, and 
the schoolroom routine begun, within the 
few following days. 

Get a governess she would, and get one 
of whom she could say, ‘* Such a treasure, 
my dear!” at afternoon teas, it was her 
intention to do. 

Would Miss Muriel Kent fulfill this 
latter requirement? That was the ques- 
tion. Miss Muriel Kent had not very 
much to say for herself. 

It was clear that she had never been to 
any place where it was a *‘ score” to have 
been. She had not studied music at Leip- 
zig, nor languages at Paris; she had not 
even graduated at Newnham, nor at Gir- 
ton. Neither did Lady Harlow’s new appli- 
cant refer to any dignitary of the Church 
or State as a backer and supporter. A 
very modest reference was made to 
an unknown lady, and a very simple list 
of qualifications was drawn up. ~ 

Nevertheless, Lady Harlow could not 
dismiss the idea from her mind that this 
was the person of whom she was in search, 
and at length, in an unwonted fit of irra- 
tionality, she came to a decision. For 
onee she would act upon impulse. 

‘“*I will see her before I see any one 
else,” she resolved. ‘‘ At leastI can but 





, too,” turning over the page. 


see Miss Muriel Kent; and if she seems as 


———__—__— 





|. thoshe would suit, then I shall be saved 


‘the trouble of interviewing all these 

others.” Having arrived at which conclu- 
sion, the speaker rapidly indited a few 
lines, appended the direction, ‘‘ Miss Mu- 
riel Kent, Hope Road, Addison Road, 
West Kensington” (‘‘I thought all Ken- 
sington was ‘ West,’” murmured she, as 
she did so), and ringing the bell, she then 
dispatched the footman to the nearest 
pillar-box, withinjunctions to look which 
clearance the note would be in time for. 

‘* Really her hand is very like my own,” 
observed Lady Harlow, as she took up the 
young stranger’s letter once again. “I 
do hope Miss Muriel Kent will do for me; 
for if there is one thing I care for more 
than another it is elegant penmanship.” 





Even the dusty labyrinths of West Ken- 
sington wore something of a cheerful 
aspect on the bright May day in question. 
Even the air, which later in the year 
would grow to be oppressive, and the sun- 
light which would become a glare, were 
cool and pleasant, while countless little 
rows of trees put forth their wealth of 
buds, and a sprinkling of pale green met 
the eye at every turn. 

In the window of one of the smallest 
houses of the neighborhood sat two girls, 
half in, half out. Thus they had been sit- 
ting for some little time, and it was ap- 
parent that a watch of some sort was 
being kept. Every few minutes one or 
other would stretch her neck to ts 
furthest possible length, and strain her 
eyes in a given direction; and every now 
and again the one who did so would ex- 
claim: ‘‘ I see him—I am sure I do!” with 
a sudden eagerness, which as suddenly 
would expire with a sign of disappoint- 
ment. ‘It wasn’t him after all.” 

At length, however, it appeared as tho 
success were really about to crown pa- 
tience and endurance. “ He really is com- 
ing now!” observed the same speaker, with 
an air of breathless satisfaction. ‘‘He is 
popping in and out—and popping every 
moment closer to us. Postmen cover the 
ground quickly; I must say that for them. 
There he pops out again! He is only two 
pops away from us now, Mother,” to a 
lady who sat at work within. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you excited, Mother? I tell you the posty 
is only two—now he-is only one away!— 
he will be here immediately”—the sylla- 
bles died from the speaker’s tongue—‘‘ he 
—he—Oh, Muriel, he is actually coming!” 
cried she, slipping off the window-seat 
and flying round tothe front door. The 
afternoon postman was indeed ascending 
the outer doorsteps. 

‘*Poor Margy, she is 
smiled and sighed the 
needle had not 
meanwhile. “ 
comes, she is convin 
ter for you—and should j 
for you, she will be positive it is from 
Lady Harlow—and if it is from Lady 
Harlow, she will look upon your engage- 
ment as a matter of course.” 

“TI know,” said Muriel, gently. 
girl! she knew only too well. 

** Still, Mother,” she hesitated—then 
murmured, “it is good always to hope ; if 
we lose hope, we lose all we have left, 
Margy helps us both”— 

Something almost like a scream from 
without here made the speaker break off 
short. The front door had shut, the 
postman had pattered down the steps; in 
flew Margy, with a large square envelop 
in her hand. 

“It is—it is!’ were all the words for 
which she had breath. 

‘* Now, Margy, my child,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Kent, faintly smiling; ‘‘ you are only 
preparing a disappointment for yourself, 
and think how many we have had al- 
ready! Be reasonable, dear child. See 
you have made poor Muriel quite pale. It 
is too bad to throw yourself into this wild 
state; and you know how it will be if, 
after all, there is nothing to be distracted 
about.” : 

‘Open it—open it!” cried Margy, still 
on the tiptoe of expectation. “If Iam 










Poor 


not to be distracted, tell me quickly; let 
me know that it is all over—that Eaton 
Square will have no dealings with Hope 
Road—that Lady Harlow has got another 





governess. Bless me, if she has, she has 
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written enough about it—tbree sides of a 
sheet, and”—suddenly sobered with the 
tone of her whole voice altered, Margaret 
Kent stood motionless on the spot where 
she had been dancing up and down before, 
while to the exuberance of her previous 
spirits there succeeded a hush of almost 
petrified suspense. 

‘Is it—all over?” she muttered huskily, 
at last. ‘‘ Muriel, you might just say if itis 
all over? Or—or what?” 

“Tt is not ‘all over’—certainly not all 

' over—as farasIcan make out; but it is so 
incoherent and illegible”—poor Lady Har- 
low!—.“‘I will try and read it aloud,” said 
Muriel, whose color was now coming and 
going fast. ‘‘ Listen, dear Mother, there 
really is something in this. It is from 
Lady Harlow.” 

(‘Of course we knew that,” from Mar- 
gy, in parenthesis.) 

‘‘ And she says she has innumerable ap- 
plications.” ; 

(Margy, irrepressibly, ‘‘ She is welcome 
to them all.”) 

‘‘ But she fancies that Lmay suit her in 
some ways better than the rest,” pro- 
ceeded her sister, reading on, ‘“‘ and—oh 
dear me! what is all this about? I can- 
not make out this sprawling hand. It 
looks pretty, but it is most difficult to 
read. Something about a French mis- 
tress, and their own music master. She 
goes intoit all, Mother, and she requires a 
personal interview; and oh dear! Oh, 

Margy! listen to this”—reading—‘ ‘Can 
you possibly call this evening between five 
and seven o'clock? Oh, Margy! what a 
blessing my bonnet is trimmed!” 

Margy was as solemn as an owl. 

‘* Well?” exclaimed her sister, looking 
up while a soft radiance overspread a 
cheek which was scarcely so round and 
youthful as it should have been. ‘‘ Well, 
dear? You see it has come—at last. 
Mother, it has come at last.” 

The next moment, with a burst of tears, 
Muriel Kent had thrown herself on her 
knees beside the little horsehair sofa, and 
hidden her face in her mother’s lap. 

Margy: glanced at her sister and walked 
to the window; but she saw nothing as 
she stood there, and did not know that 
she was trying to hum a tune. 

It had come at last. It, about which 
she had always been so confident, so 
buoyant. A good situation for Muriel, a 
situation such as other girls obtained; 
where they were valued, useful, happy; 
where her gentle sister could pursue the 
calm routine of aschoolroom life—which, 
strange to say, Muriel pined and thirsted 
after—as her daily duty. Muriel loved 

books and maps, and apt, intelligent young 
girls. She had a knack of being beloved 
by them in return. It was no drudgery 
to her to teach. 

What Muriel Kent really felt to be 
drudgery was the narrow, pinching exist- 
ence enforced by her present circum- 
stances, Tobe obliged to ponder inces- 
santly over the means of barest livlihood; 
to have to spend endless time and thought 
on weary contrivances for saving every 
penny which could be saved; to have 
no refuge from the one aim, no release 
from the one grip; it was sometimes 
almost more than Muriel Kent could 

For weeks—nay, months—it had been 
the day-dream of the little family that 
Muriel should hear of an opening such as 
that now offered by Lady Harlow. Mar- 
sy had neither received sufficient educa- 
tion, nor did she possess any of the quali- 
fications necessary for holding a like post. 
She had three little scholars whom she in- 
structed at home. That brought her in 
twenty pounds a year. It also left her at 
liberty to perform some of the housework 
which could not all be undertaken by the 
charwoman, who came in for the morn- 
ing hours, and cooked the early dinner. 
The rest of the work was accomplished by 
the Widow and her daughters conjointly; 
but it had been agreed upon in conclave 
that, should the elder obtain a good situ- 
ation as daily governess with salary in 
Proportion, the old charwoman should be 
exchanged for a young maid-of-all-work, 
and the whole ménage should assume a 
hew aspect. 

“We should feel quite 


grand!” Margy 
averred, : 


And now—now the grandeur was really 
about to come to pass! 

For, of course, since the had 
brought a letter, and the letterhad proved 
to be from Lady Harlow, and Lady Har- 
low had made an appointment, there re- 
‘mained only the final link to be added to 
the chain of miraculous circumstances, 
in the shape of Muriel’s returning from 
Eaton Square as the future governess of 
Lady Harlow’s daughters. 

‘‘ Muriel had better have some tea be- 
fore she sets off,” said Mrs. Kent, who was 
the first to recover herself, ‘‘ Muriel, my 
darling, I am thankful that you are to go 
and see this lady at once, so that there 
will be no time for you to work yourself 
up into a fever of anxiety and uncertain- 
ty. You must go off cheerfully, and we 
will wait here patiently. If Margy could 
have gone with you!” She paused. 

Muriel raised her head. . 

‘It would not do for Margy to go with 
me,” she replied, casting a tearful, smil- 
ing glance at the window, where Margy 
. still stood humming an unmusical tune, 
and trying to think herself quite uncon- 
cerned. ‘‘ Margy has not the proper gov- 
erness face. Besides which, it might look 
odd, and—and convey a sense of feeble- 
ness to Lady Harlow’s mind, if the person 
who desires to have the full charge of her 
girls, cannot even come alone in quest of 
the situation. She must think of me asa 
self-reliant, independent person, not as a 
female requiring support ata crisis. I 
mean to be as composed as herself. You 
will see, Mother, that when I come home 
I shall have had a very satisfactory inter- 
view—as books say—and impressed Lady 
Harlow with a sense of my responsibili- 
ty.” 

‘* Still, you had better have some tea be- 
fore you start,” replied Mrs. Kent, smiling 
back at her. ‘* Now, Margy, dear, the. 
tea. There is no time to lose. You will 
take a train from Addison Road—I wonder 
which train you will catch.” 

‘No need to wonder,” said Muriel, 
brightly. ‘‘We have it all at our fihger 
ends. Margy and I made out the entire 


is just three o’clock now, and there is a 
train every half-hour. Shall I catch the 
next, or wait till four?” 

‘Oh, wait till four!” said Mrs. Kent. 

** Oh, catch the next!” said Margy. 

After a while, however, even she was 
made to see that Muriel setting off ina 
scramble, without due preparation in the 
shape of food, and without having her 
hair done up afresh, and all her best things 
put slowly and carefully on, would not 
be Muriel at her best; add to which, upon 
revision of Lady Harlow’s note, it did not 
appear that her ladyship suggested an ear- 
lier hour for meeting than five o’clock, so 
that all three presently agreed that it 
would probably meet her views better to 
be punctual toa moment at the appoint- 
ed time, than to anticipate it. 

‘* Even the four o’clock train will bring 
me too early to Eaton Square,” said Mu- 
riel; ‘‘but Ican hang about a little, and 
there is a clock on St. Peter’s Church. I 
can go by that.” 

**You would not care for me to come 
and hang about with you?” suggested her 
sister, somewhat wistfully. 

‘*No, dear. Better not.” Muriel could 
not well have put the feeling which 
prompted her negative into words. To 
her, Margy was her own beloved, merry- 
hearted, scatter-brained Margy, gay of 
tongue and quick of eye; but she had an 
intuition that there were situations in 
which she was best without Margy. Mar- 
gy occasionally required to be kept in 
order—on her present expedition she had 
no wits to spare for keeping any one in 
order. : 

But Margy could walk with her to the 
station, and be there to meet her on her 
return, tho she could not, of course, say 
for certain when that return might be; 
but she could guess that Lady Harlow 
would not, at all events, detain her above 
an hour; and Margy finally agreed to al- 
low for three-quarters, and not be vexed 
should the three-quarters extend to any 
length of time. 

“Every minute will mean something 
good—will mean a better and better chance 
of her liking you,”quoth sha, sententiously. 








route this morning; did we not Margy? It* 





“The longer you are, the better—I shall 
say to myself. If she is not going to take 
you, she will soon get rid of you. So, now, 
you go and dress, and I will see to the tea. 
Mother?’ pausing suggestively. 

‘* Well, Margy?” 

‘*T saw a few pennies on your dressing- 
table.” 

“Well, Margy?” 

“I thought—would not Muriel—a hot 
cake for tea would only be threepence.” 

‘Dear, lam afraid I had put them by 
for stamps,” said the widow, looking dis- 
tressed. ‘‘ You see we are so very short. 
But still, it seems a shame.” 

‘* Not in the least a shame,” cried Mu- 
riel, interrupting cheerfully. ‘‘ Nothing 
is a shame but that you should have two 
greedy daughters who want to steal your 
stamp money, and waste it upon luxuries. 
No, Margy, we will have no tea-cake. 
You go and boil the kettle, and cut some 
bread and butter. But if I come back to- 
night, Margy ”—a light shone in the speak- 
er’s eye—‘‘if I come back engaged as 
Lady Harlow’s governess, you shall go and 
order anything you please. We will have 
a feast—oh, such a feast!—and I will pay 
for it out of my first quarter’s salary. 
Mother,” cried the girl suddenly, ‘‘ don’t 
look like that. What haveI said? Have 
I said anything to hurt you?” 

‘“‘Hurt me?” The poor woman smiled. 
“Itis only that we have hoped so often,” 
she murmured. It seemed to her she 
had heard the like prognostications ut- 
tered so many times. 





“‘ITam so glad I sent for you. It was 
really most fortunate. Among such a 
number of applications there was no small 
difficulty in making a selection, as I am 
sure you can understand, Miss Kent,” 
said Lady Harlow, in accents of unmixed 
complacency. ‘‘Now that we have ar- 
ranged everything so _ satisfactorily, I 
must really tell you how I came to single 
out your note for reply—for I have not 
answered another one, I assure you; but 
the truth is, I am something of a judge of 
character, and from your handwriting 
and the manner in which you expressed 
yourself, I conceived a most favorable 
opinion of you.” 

Miss Kent murmured something un- 
intelligible, presumably an acknowledg- 
ment. 

“Tt really was almost providential,” 
continued the lady, who had a way of 
finding things that suited her ‘‘ almost 
providential,” and who was now in high 
good humor not only with having found 
the governess of whom she was in search, 
but with her own perspicuity in the mat- 
ter. ‘‘I must tell you, Miss Kent, that I 
have a prejudice against more than one 
modern invention, but against none more 
than that most disagreeable, noisy, rattling 
machine called a ‘typewriter.’ “I not 
only dislike a ‘ typewriter,’ but I dislike 
typewritten communicatious. I detest 
them. They seem to me to be only fit for 
official documents—of course for them 
anything does that is clear and plain; but 
for the intercourse of private individuals, 
one ought no more to think of using a 
sort of stereotyped lettering, than of in- 
toning in place of speaking when we meet 
face to face. I hope you agree with me— 
I hope these are your sentiments also!” 

‘*Certainly, Lady Harlow, I—I never 
use a typewriter,” murmured the newly 
engaged young governess, modestly. 
‘* For one thing, I have not got one.” 

‘*Tam very glad to hear it, Miss Kent. 
There is not such a thing in this house; 
nor ever will be, with my consent. But it 
was not only your frankly writing in your 
own natural hand,” proceeded Lady Har- 
low, as tho her typing correspondents had 
been in league to impose upon her by so 
many forgeries—‘‘ it was your hand being 
such an elegant one, so charmingly formed 
—yes, indeed, oh, you must not disclaim 
—lI always say what I think, and I believe 
Iwas so much struck with your penman- 
ship that, if I come to consider the point 
dispassionately, I find it was that which 
lay at the bottom of my sending straight 
away for you.” 

‘‘J—I—really—you are too kind,” fal- 
tered Muriel Kent; ‘‘ but—but”— 

‘* Nay, no buts; modesty is out of fash- 
ion, you know,” interposed Lady Har- 


low, gayly. ‘‘ And I only tell you this in 
order that you may teach your pupils, as 
well as you can, to write like you. It is 
so seldom one can say this to a governess” 
(parenthetically) ‘the last we had wrote 
an atrocious hand, tho she did very well in 
other respects. Then I will not have a 
foreigner for the same reason. Their ca- 
ligraphy is so peculiar. I don’t wish my 
daughters to write straight up and down 
like a German, or rambling round and 
round like an Italian; all that I require 
for them, at your hands, is plain English 
in all its branches, and that you are pre- 
pared to teach, and this lady”— touching a 
letter in her hand—‘“ will vouch for your 
capability? I will see Mrs. Worsleigh the 
first thing to-morrow, and doubt not she 
will be able to satisfy me entirely. The 
terms are one hundred pounds a year, and 
the hours from nine to five while we are 
in town, and you will accompany us as 
resident governess when we leave for the 
country. Is that it?” 

“‘T will do my very best, Lady Har- 
low,” 

‘“‘T am sure you will, my—my dear.” 
It was not often Lady Harlow called any 
one ‘‘ my dear”; she had taken a strange 
fancy to Muriel Kent. 

Then the pupils elect were sent for; and 
Muriel, who had been shy and embarrassed 
while her heart was throbbing with keen- 
est emotions, was happier than before. 

For Felicia and Addy took after their 
father in a certain broad kindliness of as- 
pect, while at the sams time their intelli- 
gence was moreona par with that of their 
mother. They did not look stupid, and 
they didlook amiable, The young stranger 
was soon at home with both. 

So that she did not leave the house in 
Eaton Square until the hour which had 
been allotted by Margy for the visit had 
long been outstayed, and Margy had gone 
home, torn in twain betwixt elation and 
disappointment. If Muriel had stayed be- 
cause of anything good, that would be 
enough and more than enough to condone 
all unpunctuality; but if, on the other 
hand, Muriel had only been tiresome and 
missed trains—or got into the wrong one 
—it would have been too bad of Muriel. 

She could not take off her things, she 
felt so restless and so anxious. Once 
more she seated herself in the littie shabby 
window, and looked out along the little 


shabby street. It was rather a quiet time 
and few people were about. 
‘If only any one would come!” mut- 


tered Margy, at last. ‘‘I have looked— 
and looked—and—there she is!” darting 
up. ‘‘ Mother, there’s Muriel! I will run 
to meet her; and look here, Mother, I'll 
wave my handkerchief if it’s good,” pull- 
ing the handkerchief from her pocket. 
«* Just watch here on the step and you'll 
see,” and away-she ran. 

The meek widow stood still with her 
hand on the back of a chair. 

“Tt is as the Lord wills,” she mur- 
mured, half aloud. ‘* Why should. I be so 
troubled? The Lord.will provide in his 
own time and place.” ; 

And in another moment the handker- 
chief waved. . . . 

‘‘Oh, what a happy day this has been!” 
sighed the younger sister, softly, as the 
two ascended the staircase to their little 
chamber at bedtime. ‘‘ Do you feel as if 
you could sleep, Muriel? I don’t. I 
shall just lie awake thinking over it all— 
of what we must do to-morrow, and the 
things we must get for you—and how we 
must look after the new girl in place of 
the old crane below stairs—oh, it will be 
all so new and delightful!—and then in 
two months you are to get your first 
quarter's salary and go off to the country 
with them—I sha’n’t like that, but you 
will—and anyway it is glorious alto- 
gether!” 

‘* Remember, it is not absolutely cer- 
tain.” 

‘“*How not certain? You know what 
Mrs. Worsleigh will say. She will give 
you the best of characters, and she is in 
town, and Lady Harlow is to see her 
to-morrow. It is all as good as settled, 

Muriel said notbing. 

‘“ Well, good-night,” subjoined Margy, 
presently—Margy always slept with her 
mother — “‘ good-night, and pleasant 





‘dreams. We little thought we should 
have such a jolly ‘good-night’ to say to 
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each other this time yesterday, did we? | «I am not ill, Lady: Harlow,” Muriel’s 


We had only sent off the letter then, and 
it did seem such a chance! You laughed 
at me, but even I knew, tho I would not 
own it, what a mere chance it was.” 

The door closed. 

Muriel Kent sank upon her knees and 
her face fell into her hands. 

“QO God! help me in this great tempta- 
tion!” she cried aioud. . . . 

All night long the poor girl lay open- 
eyed, tossing hither and thither upon 
her littie hard, hot bed. She saw it 
all, the trap she had innocently pre- 
pared for herself! Little had she 
dreamed of its thus closing in upon 
her! It had seemed to her a very simple 
thing to ask a young friend, noted for 
graceful penmanship, to use this on her 
behalf, when addressing herself to an un- 
known correspondent. ‘‘I do write such 
a poor hand,” Muriel had confided, “ that 
I thought perhaps you would make up a 
pretty little note for me, Gertrude; and I 
wili tell you exactly what to say.” 

Gertrude had good-naturedly complied, 
and neither one nor other had given 
the matter a second thought. It had 
occurred to them that a well-directed 
envelop might insure an attentive 
perusal of a well-written note within; but 
that Lady Harlow should place any value 
on the handwriting of her would-be gov- 
erness beyond receiving a favorable im- 
pression, which neither of the two girls 
had seen any harm in endeavoring to 
make, had not entered their heads. 

Muriel had gone home and frankly told 
her mother and sister that Gertrude Snow 
had written for her; and Mrs. Kent and 
Margy had said: ‘‘ Oh, yes,” as they had 
often said ‘*‘ Oh, yes” before, when Ger- 
trude had undertaken a similar office. 
How could Muriel tell them now that 
such assistance had in réality won the 
day! But how could she ever look Lady 
Harlow in the face if she did not tell her 
the truth? 

At first, when Lady Harlow had fallen 
to praising Miss Kent’s ‘‘ elegant penman- 
ship” she had been too much confused, 
and too suddenly confronted by the dread- 
tui new idea, to take in clearly what such 
congratulations meant. She knew she 
had faintly attempted to disclaim, and 
that she had not been permitted to do so. 
She knew that Lady Harlow had authori- 
tatively taken the subject out of her hands, 
and closed it herself. 

At the time it had seemed only a pass- 
ing shadow, something strange and dis- 
turbing, threatening to blight her new- | 
found happiness; but the. shadow had 
passed ere she had fathomed its propor- 
tions. 

All had gone so well otherwise. The 
two little girls had been so cordial and 
responsive; Lady -Harlow had been so 
gracious; and, to crown all, Sir John had 
strolied in, and had been presented eager- 
ly by both Felicia and Addy at once to 
‘‘ Miss Kent. our new governess.” 

No demur had been made by their 
mamma; indeed, Lady Harlow had only 
laughed in a way that meant Lady Har- 
low was entirely pleased. 

Muriel had come away almost happy 
again. She had stamped down the recol- 
lection of those few terrible minutes when 
she was feeling and acting a lie, in her 
heart. She had allowed her mother and 
her sister to rejoice. She had struggled to 
forget. 

But now! 

At an early hour Muriel Kent left the 
house; she begged to go alone, and would 
not disclose the nature of her errand. 
They would know, she said, soon enough; 
but would they do this one thing out of 
love for her—ask no questions, speak to no 
one, and do nothing till her return? She 
would only be away an hour or two. 

‘* What can it be?” exclaimed Margy, in 
wonder, not unmixed with consternation; 
and, ‘‘ What can it be?” marveled Lady 
Harlow, when informed that Miss Kent 

was waiting below, and would be greatly 
obliged by a few moments’ interview. 

Then Muriel was suown up. 

‘* My dear, how ill you look!” (‘‘ Surely 
she is not come to say she is not fit 
for the post?’ cogitated Lady Harlow, 
with a keen sense of vexation. ‘‘ Dear me, 
how tiresome if it should be so!”’) 
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voice was low and faltering, ‘“‘ but I am 
worse. I am—an impostor.” (Lady Har- 
low started.) ‘“‘Idid not mean it—indeed 
I did not mean it,” proceeded the trem- 
bling girl. ‘‘ I had no idea—none indeed— 
that I was indebted to false pretenses for 
your kind answer to my a/ ion—until 
T came here y and heard you sa: 
that—about the handwriting—my hand- 
writing, which was not mine.” (Lady 
Harlow began to perceive.) ‘“‘I never 
thought—I never dreamed of there being 
anything wrong in doing it. I/asked a 
friend who writes a better hand than I do, 
to write to you—she has often written for 
me—for us—before, and—and—but oh! if 
I had known! . And when you 
spoke about it yesterday,” continued the 
poor girl, struggling to be calm, ‘I ought 
at once—at once—to have told you. it 
somehow I felt stunned, and I could not 
collect myself; and it seemed sostrange to 
me—for we never thought anything 
of it. But I was wrong, d ly, 
wickedlv wrong. I let you go on thinking 
it was all right—and there were those two 
dear girls looking at me so kindly, I shall 
never be their governness now”— 

: Asudden sob, and Muriel was weeping 
ast. 

Lady Harlow stood up, and laid her 
hand on the bowed shoulders. Her own 
eyelids were blinking, and her lips twitch- 
ing. 

**My dear,” she said. ‘‘Look up, my 
dear; you are a brave girl. I can respect 
brave people; and tho you may say you 
are an impostor, I say you are both truth- 
ful and honest, and truth and honesty are 
more to be desired in a companion for my 
children than any manner of accomplish- 
ment. Miss Kent, we shall suit each 
other. You will enter on. your duties as 
governess to-morrow, if you please.” 

Nor, tho — Harlow took other 
means to insure her daughters’ writing 
elegant hands, and still considered their 
doing so a matter of first-rate importance, 
was she ever heard, even by those who 
knew her most intimately, to deplore 
Muriel Kent’s penmanship. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ANSELM AND THE HARE. 
BY GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. 


ANSELM, the priest from Italy, 

He whom the poet Dante named 

The greatest saint in paradise, 

He whose high wisdom justly claimed 





Obedience from monks and kings, 

Rode, as it chanced upon a day, 

Where stately English trees outstretched 
Their spreading boughs along the way. 


From out the wood there rushed a hare, 
With following huntsmen on her track; 
A voice and hand were lifted up, 

The good priest bade the men stand back. 


They paused amazed, for, wild with fright, 
The trembling creature swiftly sprang 
Beneath his horse, as if she saw 

Her hopes of safety on him hang. 


“Behold,” he spake with gentle voice, 
‘** How she beneath my horse's feet 
Hath sought a refuge. Think ye not 
To send her safely forth were meet? 


“In need man flees to God for aid. 
That mercy which he seeks on high, 
Shall he not grant the timorous beast 
That, fearful, shrinks, afraid to die?” 


Then sped the hare into the wood, 

With bounding leaps and nerves a-strain. 
And, with a blessing for each man, 
Anselm, the priest, rode on again. 
NEWTON, IOWA. 
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TRAPPING A BEAR. 


BY W. THOMSON, 











Away back in the county of Simcoe, 
Ontario, about seventy-five miles north of 
Toronto, there resides, or did some time 
ago, a noted hunter and angler locally 
known as “Old Rob” Morgan. For sev- 
eral yearsI myself lived in that part of 
Canada; and, being much given to field 
sports, I often engaged this man as com- 
panion and guide in my hunting and fish- 
ing trips, as he knew where all the best 
trout streams and deer haunts were to be 
found. 

Mr. Morgan then owned, and still does 
I hope, a good two-hundred-acre farm, 
nearly all cleared; but steady, monoto- 
nous work did not, he gravely observed, 
‘agree with” his “ constitution,” and he 
seemed to take more solid comfort in 
dressing a bear, wolf, otter or deer skin 
than in cultivating the best crop that ever 
grew. Indeed, but for his thrifty wife 
and two stout boys, the farm would have 





gone toruin, 


The old man, however, had a very com- 
fortable and roomy log house, which was 
kept in excellent order by Mrs. Morgan; 
and she always warmly welcomed me 
whenever I went, as I frequently did, to 
spend a few days with her sport-loving 
husband. Moreover, the good woman 
knew how to cook all kinds of game and 
fish to perfection; and she evidently took 
as much pleasure in seeing our thorough 
enjoyment of the results of her skillas did 
we in exhibiting it. 

Early one morning, in September, 1882, 
I arrived at Morgan’s with the intention 
of coaxing (?) him to join me in a trouting 
excursion, which would necessarily be the 
last of the season—the laws of Ontario 
forbidding the taking of speckled trout 
between September 15th and May ist in 
each year. Much to my surprise I found 
Old Rob in a high state of excitement, 
talking ‘‘big words,” and vowing sum- 
mary vengeance against some person or 
thing tome unknown. Just as I, all un- 
noticed im the hubbub, drove quietly up to 
the open door, I heard him say to his wife: 

‘*Well, Mother, he’s got to die this 
time, sure. When it comes to imposing 
on daughter Dolly, it’s time to shoot. If 
it hadn’t been for that, I’d have let him 
live till he got his winter coat on; but now 
I won’t wait another minute.” 

Quite alarmed at these ominous threats 
and wondering whe could have molested 
pretty little ten-year old Dolly, I hurried- 
ly inquired: ‘‘What’s the matter, Rob? 
Who are you going to kill and what has 
he done?” 

Morgan, as he shook hands, burst out 
laughing and replied: ‘‘ Why, Will” (Rob 
never mistered any one), ‘it’s that con- 
founded big bear I told you of once. He 
lives back here in the cedar swamp and 
has taken three shoats from me this sum- 
mer. I didn’t care much for that, as I 
reckoned to shoot the old thief some time 
along in November, when his pelt would 
be prime; but last night he carried off that 
little China-Poland pig that Dolly bought 
with her egg money at the fair the other 
day and was making a pet of, and now 
he’s got to keel over, tho his winter fur’s 
only fairly started to grow yet.” 

**Good enough, Rob!” I gleefully av- 
swered. ‘‘ How do you intend to circum- 
vent the brute ?” 

** Light down and come in to breakfast 
and I'll tell you,” rejoined Rob. “Here, 
Tom (to one of the boys), put up the 
horse.” 

While we were eating the appetizing 
meal, already. prepared by Mrs. Morgan, 
the old hunter proposed that we should 
take the two deer hounds, hold them in 
leash and try to track bruin to his lair in 
the big swamp. 

This plan looked feasible enough; but 
when we came to try it we found that it 
would not work. The dense swamp 
proved to be, in most places, absolutely 
impenetrable by human beings; and altho 
the dogs soon hit a. the bear’s trail, it 
led so often through small ponds of water 
that they could not follow it: and, after 
several hours. of harassing toil, we reluc- 
tantly abandoned the chase. 

That night we shut upall the pigs in a 
slight rail pen, and ourselves lay in wait, 
hoping that the bear would make another 
raid; but the cunning animal did not 
come, and Morgan then declared that the 
only thing left to do was to trap him. 

Accordingly, next day he fished up his 
big bear trap, a fearful-looking air, 
with great iron jaws, into which were 
fixed numerous shark-like steel teeth, and 
the two springs of which were so strong 
that the most powerful man could not 
compress them without the aid of a lever. 

en we went out to within a short dis- 
tance of the swamp, and Rob built up, of 
old logs and brush, a kind of natural-look- 
ing alleyway twelve yards long, three feet 
wide, and open at both ends. In the mid- 
dle of this passage he set the well-smoked 
trap, secured its chain to the bottom log, 
and, covering it ~ god with dry leaves, 
scattered pieces of honeycomb, toasted 
cheese and scrap lard carelessly along the 
whole length of the fenced space. 
are very fond of these dainties; 
and my companion said that if our pork 
robber chanced to come within a hundred 
yards of the place he would scent the bait 
and, while picking it up, almost certainly 
step into the trap. In performing all the 
work of building the barriers and placing 
the —e and bait in position, Rob never 
touc anything with his bare hands, 
wearing all the time a pair of smoked 
buckskin gloves. Asked the reason for 
this, he explained that, altho the black 
bear is not usually one-quarter so hard to 
trap as are the wolf and fox, yet, as the 





one we were after was a very old and ex- 
perienced fellow, it was well to take every 


precaution to prevent him suspecting our - 
agency in his nicely prepared feast. 

I understood now why my host had in- 
sisted that both of us should, on this occa- 
sion, wear smoke tanned moccasins in- 
stead of our ordinary foot-gear. 
The ground in the little, half-cleared 
field where we had set the trap was hard 
and dry. We left no tracks; and when 
our job was completed, even the preter- 
naturally keen-scented wolverine might 
have inspected the place unsuspiciously. 
The weather, too, favored us; for the 
ensuing night turned out black as pitch, 
and the rain fell heavily, greatly bettering 
our chances of a capture. 

From the house to the edge of the swam 
the distance was nearly a half mile. and, 
even if we had lain awake through all the 
long, dark hours, instead of soundly sleep- 
ing, we could have heard no possible 
sound from the vicinity of the trap. 

Just at daybreak Morgan gently shook 
my shoulder and, whispering, ‘‘ Come 
along, Will,” went quietly out. I threw 
my clothes-on quickly as possible and fol- 
lowed. e old hunter’s eyes were not so 
sharp as they had once been, and he had 
lately exchanged his finely sighted rifle 
for a heavy double-barreled smoothbore. 
is weapon he now carried on his arm 
and, as we ed the woodpile I, hardly 
knowing why, picked up a chopping-ax. 

The rainstorm had quite gone by,and the 
air was clear and cold. As we went 
along, each of us munching a generous 
beef sandwich (it being one of Rob’s golden 
rules never to go out in the early morning 
fasting), we indulged in many surmises as 
to the probable success or failure of our 
venture. 

«The night,” said Rob, ‘‘is exactly right 
for luck; and I shouldn’t wonder a bit if 
we find the old villian hard and fast.” 
‘-Have you caught many bears, Rob?’ 
I inquired; ‘‘ and do you often trap one the 
first night?” 

‘* Well,” said, he reflectively, *‘ counting 
cubs and all, I’ve shot and trap just 
seventy-three of the brutes since I settled 
here, fifteen years ago; and you’re as 
likely to get one the first night as any 
other.” 

A few minutes of brisk walking brought 
us within sight of our goal, but we could 
not yet see over the rough walls; neither 
did we hear a sound, and Rob discon- 
solately muttered: ‘I’m afraid it’s a blank 
draw this time. There’s no chain rattling.” 

Nevertheless, we went to on one end of 
the partial inclosure, so that we could 
look down the lane, but still could see 
nothing more than a heap of tangled 
leaves and brush where we had placed the 


p. 

‘*Confound the sly rascal!” exclaimed 
Rob. ‘* He’s rooted up the whole concern 
and got clear away.” 

While speaking, he strolled carelessly 
toward the mass of rubbish and had got 
within ten feet of it, when, with a hoarse 
shriek, like that of a wounded wild boar, 
an enormous black bear sprang from be- . 
neath the cover and dashed madly at him, 
So savage and unexpected was the rush of 
the brute, that Rob instinctively jumped 
to the rear, tripped his heels over a loose 
stick-and fell _— upon the broad of his 
back, tho still grasping his gun in both 
hands. 

Before he could recover himself the 
bear, caught by one hind foot and hither- 
to restrained by the chain, made a second 
furious lunge; the lacerated ligaments of 
the foot gave way, and in the twinkling 
of an eye he was upon the prostrate man. 
Foaming at the mouth and half blind with 
rage, the ravening monster fortunately 
seized the gun by the middle of the barrel 
in his huge jaws, and in another moment 
would have wrenched it from the hunter’s 
hold. 

But Rob had now got over his little 
flurry, and the powerful beast had hardly 
given a single shake when he pulled 
trigger and discharged one barrel of the 
gun. Of course the bullet did not hurt 
the bear, as the muzzle of the piece pro- 
jected far beyond his mouth; but the flash 
and the report so startled him that he re- 
laxed his grip and retreated several feet. 

Meantime I, who must confess to hav- 
ing been somewhat rattled, had run in 
with the ax, and as Bruin recoiled I aim«d 
a mighty blow at his skull, fully expect- 
ing to cleave it through and through; but 
with one stroke of his forepaw the know- 
ing beast hurled the weapon from my 
hand as deftly as a skilled swordsman 
might disarm a foe, and I stood defense- 
less. For perhaps a full second the infu- 
riated creature glared from one to the 
eg of us, undecided which to demolish 

t. 
The question was quickly settled; for 
Morgan had now regained his feet, and 
coolly, as if danger were an unknown 
quantity, he stepped forward, placed the 
muzzle of his gun close to the bear's ear 
and fired. The heavy ball crashed clear 
through the brute’s brain, and he was 
dead before the smoke floated away. This 
bear was rolling fat and an unusually 
large one of his kind, turning the scales, 
just as he fell, at four hundred and ninety- 
one pounds. Rob gave me the pelt; and 
altho the jet-black fur was quite short, it 
made a very nice floor rug, and I have it 
yet. 





East SAGINAW, MICH, 
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A GooD mottoto put over the entrance 
to a graveyard would be: ‘“‘ Here lie the 
dead, and here the living lie.” 


..- It is an accepted fact, recently discov- 
ered by scholars, that*Noah had beer in the 
ark. The kangaroo went in with hops and 
the bear was always bruin. 

..If “the greatest happiness comes 
from the greatest activity,” an ant upa 
fellow’s trousers leg must be in ecstacies. 
—Binghamton Republican. 

.- First Detective: ‘How did you dis- 
cover that English defaulter’s identity?’ 
Second Detective: “I got off a pun, and he 
was the only man in the crowd who laughed 
at it.”—Puck, 


..- Extract from a Novel.—‘‘ The notary, 
meanwhile, as is his custom, walked up and 
down the garden, with his hands on his 
pack, eagerly perusing a newspaper.’’— 
Fliegende Buitter. 


.. The Big Sister’s Intended: a Oe, 
why do you hang around here so much?”’ 
Johnny: “T’se waitin’ to hear um jeweler 
whithle. Papa thaid he’d have to whithle 
for hith pay for thitha’s ’gagement wing.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


.. ‘So that fellow is a Knight of Labor? 
Seems to be rather a misnomer, for where- 
ever he goes he prevents men from labor- 
ing.” ‘‘To be sure. Doesn’t the good Book 
say, ‘When the night cometh no man can 
work’? ”—Boston Transcript. 


..Phitadelphian : ‘‘ Oh, what a stirring 
place! what life! I never dreamed that the 
great Metropolis was such a wide-awake 
place. Railway Porter (roused from his 
nap by the gush): ‘‘ Aw, what yer givin’ us? 
Dis is only Weehawken.’’—Town Topics. . 


..What is meant by a mental occupa- 
tion? One in which we use our minds. And 
a manual occupation? One in which we use 
our hands. Now, which of these occupa- 
tions is mine? What doI use most in teach- 
ing you? Your cane, sir.—Texas Siftings. 


..“*They say that Littleby is courting 
that great tall girl, Miss High.” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“T should like to see him kissing her good- 
night when he’s leaving her.”’ ‘‘ He never 
says good-night.”’ ‘*‘ No?” ‘“‘ No; he shakes 
hands with her and looks at her and says 
‘so long.’”—Yarmouth Register. 


..She sent some money to Ireland to 
pay the passage of her'sister to Boston. 
She came by the “‘ Cephalonia.’”’ The girl 
watched the papers carefully to see when 
the steamer would arrive. At last there 
was a report of her, but it was terribly dis- 
appointing to the girl, who went to her 
mistress in great distress, and said to her: 
“The ‘Cephalonia’ has got in, but oh, 
saints in Heaven! an accident has happened 
to her.”” The lady took the paper and this 
is what she read: ‘‘ The ‘ Cephalonia’ below; 
she has broken her record!’’— Waif. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles," THE INDEPENDENT, New York 
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1. The eleventh month of the Jewish 
civilyear. 2. Toemit. 3. An ancient game 
played on a board. 4. One of the former 
mounted soldiery of Egypt. 5. Gold coins 
of Germany. 6. A genus of extinct trees. 
7. A group of islands off the west coast of 


Norway. 8. Congenial. 9. Issue. 10. 
Abbreviation of sir. 11. A vowel. 12. A 
consonant. J.8. C. 


BURIED PLANETS 


(Attended with good advice). 
1. When you cannot bake your bread in an 
oven use the next best thing you have. 
2. When you have an aching ear the best 
thing to do is to eradicate it. 
3. Don’t mar silk dresses by carelessness 
if you want to make a shine. 
4. If you have an old vest a good thing to 
do is to throw it to the dogs, if they want 
it. 
5. When there hangs over everything a 
deep pall, as if there were nothing to hope 
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6. When you have spilt all your straw- 
berries and cream from your freshly filled 
saucer escape a slight irritation by an ap- 
pearance of unconcern. 

7. He takes a turn little expected who 
divides his fortune with his enemy. Do it 
if you can. 

8. When a Jeha ran us down we advised 
each other to call in the friendly offices of a 
policeman. 

9. Mary was unduly elated when I praised 
her for receiving all my good advice with 
thanks. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 26TH. 

TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Boston 

Toned 

Eden 
Entail 
Tailor 
Oral 
Allow 
Lowell 


SQUARE WORD. 
Islam 
Stola 
Logos 
Alone 





Maser 


Where 








cleaned with Pearline. That 


cleaning easy. 


who have it done. 
No hard work, no wear and 


no homeless men. 


and easily. Try it and see. 


Send 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 





Is He Going? 


Gentle reader, he is hurrying home. 
it's house-cleaning time, too—think of that! 
Fifteen years ago, he wouldn’t have done it. 
Just at this time, he’d be “taking to the woods.’ 
But now, things are different. 





and confusion, no time wasted, 
Everything’s done smoothly, quickly, quietly, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


and if your grocer sends you something in 
33 


it Back honest thing—send it back. 
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Extract of BEEF. 
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tear, no secnieill 
no tired women, 





IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
lace of Pearline, do the 
AMES PYLE, New York 
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The DUREAM System of house drain 
that, to use the expression of an eminent 
been a - any other wa: 
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SEWER CONNECTION (DURHAM SYSTEM), NEw YORK CANCER HosPiTAL.—From Engineering News. 
“ Plumbing that is worth while."—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
Do you kpvow how superior screw-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 


e is so simple, so perguct and so permanent * rounizing no repairs), 
ydraulic engineer, “it is strange that plum 


y.” 
One of -¥ ---F- i 34° of ab pe is that it can be shipped from New York to any part of the 
world, cut =| to be screw her by unskilled labor. We have sent drainage systems to 33 
aa Cc — Ta fA prefer to 1 us constru 


URHAM SYSTEM has been furnis 
he offcers of * The Century Company in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890. THE CENTURY, of course, would have 


on 
SHE DI DURHAM HOUSE es ¢o.. 158 & 160 West 27th Street, N. ¥., will sub- 
in = without any charge 


corres espor 
drat e work to be hha in in the Ywortd x the lowest possible priec—from about at dorty Salers (for simple systems) 
receive our best consideration. Head the pamphlet. 
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AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
“WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION FOR 


IDs 


75.1, 
CONVALESCENTS 
For NURSING MOTHERS 
* FANTS AND 


CHILDREN 





for, then find that your house is on fire, and 
you must run for your life. 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 


[National Gas Stoves. 






The most economical gas stove ever produced. By 
the use of our patent Air Mixer we are enabled to get 
pestest combustion, with less gu than any other 

ke. Mave in all sizes and a For description 
j of ‘full line send for catalogue 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NATIONAL VAPOR STOVE AND MFG. CO., 


EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an article 
that will enable her, at a very small expense, to keep 
the interior of her house and all her Furniture looking 
just like new. Such an article is 


Campbell's Varnish Stain 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, made 
expressly for the purpose, by which any person can 
satisfactorily stain and varnish, with one applica- 
tion, all kinds of household Furniture (wood or rattan) 
and interior wood-work, transforming it into beau- 
tiful imitations of Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, Oak, Ebony or Vermilion, producing a perfect 
imitatien of the natural wood finished with Var- 
nish, and it is the only article that has ever been made 
that will satisfactorily accomplish this result. 
These Stains have been in use several 
years, and are a delight to every house- 
keeper whe has used them. 
They are put up for household use, in all the Colors 
above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 cents, 
pints, 50 cents. Ask your local deajer for them, and 
if he does not have them ask bim to order from the 
nearest of the following wholesale agents, and they 
will be supplied at manufacturer’s prices: 
Hall & Ruckel, New_York, N. =a Roller & Shoe- 
maker, Ph — Penn.; James Bailev & Son, 
Baltimore, Md.; Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland Qhio; 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Iil.; veoh 
Drug Co, and ye Bros. St. Mo.; 
a 
‘°. 
lis, Ind.; 


mai ing. Urocte & Minn. 
reene & 


Cowan & Co. .¥.; Moore & Hubbard, 
guse, N, Ys Babcock & Stowell, Binghamton, N- ¥.; 
d. Barnard, Roc Matthews Dallas, Toe: 


a, Penn.; Meyer Drug 
Dowie &° Mo Charleston 8.05 Lioya 4 xt Aanms, 
Savannah, Ga.; Baird & Gc .. Jacksonville, 


W. T. Daggett, Wiknineton, N 
These Stains have so mec filled a long-felt 
want that some worthless imitations have already 
been placed on the market, so be particular to see 


that you get 
99 Take no other! 


**Campbell’s ” *Siaie oniy by 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brookiyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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mgturers. 
Consiands St.. New Yo 
icage Office. 41 Traders nilding. 


$ A @#-inch, ball-bear- 
3h ing, tangent spoke, 





finished in nickel and 
enamel, forged steel 

SJ cranks, plunger brake, mud 
guards, improved Garford 
Write for catalogue and bargain- 


saddie, for $35. 
list. J. L. POORMAN, Cincinnati, O. 





‘THE MOST 


fconomicaL Z 





Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above. 


COTTAGE FURNISHING 


Dinner Sets, Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, Hammocks, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 








1116te 1124 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, O. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


















































































































































Polish is 
Boy a ie, and the con- 
sumer pays for no or glass package 
qth Shere peaches. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading te CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S SALSAM contains nc 
opimm,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
SUMMER BOARD 
IN VERMONT 





AND ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN’S SHORES, 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
‘Summer Homes among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ an illustrated book containing 
a selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed 
free on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. 
A., 358 Broadway, New York, T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN. 


‘‘The Superb Summer Hotel of the Nerth.”’ 
On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south 


h. 
Delaware & Hudson sta in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28th. 
0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 
Astron, till June 25th care Lincoln National Bank 
42d Street, New York, after that dai 
Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0. 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 


12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 


No 


Displays. 


5 New York. 


FIREWORKS 





OF EVERY DESC. CRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION. GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions, “How to Use Fire. 
works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 


‘Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 





OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, ‘|New York, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 











Plums, 





MEA’ 
Pickled i per Ib 
Pickled Shouiders, per lb 
Smoked meats, 344@1c. over pickled. 


Steamer M 


Live Veal Calves. ile aukeanscee 
Vv country dressed, per ..... 
Live oqelings. yeu prime, a3 D.. 









TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, May 26th, 1892.) 


SUGAR. 


CR BO, . 0. ve ssusiiedtccsencepesenas ieee & 4 
he 
@ 4. 
4.69 
. 44 
COFFEE. 
NE inci concen s+ cate deteccuactessoncnent 22 
| anceeett Ledcbbanslsewes aces eceuashecuaee — 
ii waicasders reeensecase case Goeeeud aE 
WML ccccccenccece esebuecnranssesnens eosee— @IB 
TEA. 





BUTTER. 





CHEESE. 

State Factory, fancy..............+ seeee 9 @1OHSH 
wy Ae ants ware TMOTS 5 @9 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

City Mi DDI].... ce seeeveveeeenes 25@$4 50 
or ae ~ chan dpipe econ armenian De “ 6E@ 4 90 
Be evgend evecccoesesesese 2 65@ 3 35 
Wintes man Sa 2 4 85 
Minn. Spring peat, per bbl........ 2 65@ 5 00 
Rye Flour, pr B SED REGAL AIA 3 80@ 4 15 
Corn Meal, per bbl...........0.eeeeeeee 2 85@ 8 00 

GRAIN. 

Wa 








COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








—_ 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, = 1 per. 100 eee $— > gil 95 
oa ot. a 
* Oat 
‘ Wheat “* 
EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh-laid............. 16401 
Western, fresh-laid..............s.0sese0 16 git 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turke 8s, Selected, Hens.........0...ceeees — @16 
ae = a8 
oa lls ncchiatiichosshahcbouieokinnd 
Chickens, Phila... 3a3'Glbs.per pair per ib 40 
Chickens, Phila. 8}4@4 ibs.per pair per 1b33 _ 
Broilers, ad Msdebecccvnsecesoed 28 @30 
Fowls, State and Penn......-............ - eu 
ak ete ere 1B ine 
ES IE eR oon oss cav nee cosa ccccesvoes 225 @325 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
me 100 ph 30 @$4 70 
ss common to 
um, per 100lbs.... 380 @ 430 
° Oxen and 
DOE Bsa cesesccess 28 00 @42 
° Bulls and 








Live sheep, wee froed prime bet per tb. ™@ %% 

Hi unary acetate ae $4 

meschie a) @$5 25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, prime, per bbl. &2@$1 75 

Rose. F180 ls. BE 

Bie 

2 50a 8 50 

gg 28 

b "Beep 275 

i it iain 

Tomatoes per bushel crate.....- Pope 3 00 

Turnips, Russia, per bbl.......... eacee 15 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Haltwin bbl.. 3 450 

‘ és . 3 400 

Steawhertieae Pi " ee pee - —16 





DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 





7 
i Southern, sliced...... soveeseeene, w os 
” opped, 1891. ........--ss00cceee a 
Peaches, Dal ounpo 1891. ae -lo 33 
- ware a eeaeeede 2 
Cherries, a. ab eopbanns vosnage 
Raspberries: Evaporated, sseccecsees— Q@IT 
H 1801... reeeceeeee 

















farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


DISEASES OF THE GRAPE. 


BY HOWARD EVARTS WEED. 





For several years the grape industry in 
this country has been greatly checked by 
the appearance of several diseases, which 
not only lessen the yield of fruit but destroy 
the vitality of the vines. Among the dis- 
eases of the grape may be mentioned the 
downy mildew or brown rot, powdery mil- 
dew, black rot and anthracnose. These dis- 
eases, while similar to each other in many 
respects, are very different in their attack 
and action. Until a few years ago these 
grape diseases were unknown, and even now 
some few isolated vineyards are free from 
disease. Fortunate, indeed, is the grape 
grower in whose vineyard the grape dis- 
eases are unknown; but, unfortunately, 
such vineyards are to-day of extremely rare 
occurrence. 

The cause of the diseases of the grape is 
the development within or upon the vines 
and fruit of small microscopic, vegetable 
organisms known as fungi. Thanks to the 
mycologists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and others, we now 
know the manner of development and 
workings of the fungi which cause the dis- 
eases of the grape. While the development 
and distribution of grape diseases has been 
rapid, the introduction of fungicides and 
spraying apparatus, by which these dis- 
eases may be kept in check, has fully kept 
up \.ith the rapid distribution of plant 
disease. 

In order to understand the effect which 
fungicides may have upon fungi, the mode 
of development of the latter should be 
known. The foremost disease of the grape 
is the 

BROWN ROT. 

This disease attacks both wild and culti- 
vated varieties of grapes, and probably ex- 
isted upon the former many years before its 
appearance upon the latter. The cause of 
this disease, as is the case with other plant 
diseases, is a small parasitic plant which 
develops within the tissues of the plant, 
causing blighting of the leaves and decay 
of the fruit. The fungus attacks all the 
green portions ot the vine, and reproduces 
by means of small organisms known as 
spores. These spores reproduce only under 
certain atmospheric conditions favorable 
for their development. When a fungus 
spore falls upon a leaf where there is suffi- 
cient moisture, it sends out a small tube 
which penetrates the inner portion of the 
leaf. When inside the leaf this tube con- 
tinues its development by forming what is 
called the mycelium, or vegetable portion 
of the fungus. A leaf is composed of vari- 
ous cells surrounded by cell walls. The 
mycelium forms small projections, which 
push through the cell walis and absorb the 
contents of the cells. 

After a short period of development with- 
in the leaf the mycelium are ready to send 
forth new spores. These are sent through 
the leaves through what are called the 
stomata or breathing portion of the leaves. 
That part of the rot which is visible to the 
unaided eye consists of the spores which 
have pushed through the stem, leaf or fruit. 
As these only develop under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions, the rot may be present in 
the vines and still show no external evi- 
dence of itself. This explains the reason 
why the rot sometimes appears in a single 
night. 

Besides the spores which have been men- 
tioned and which are produced in the sum- 
mer season, and are hence called summer 
spores, as winter approaches there is devel- 
oped another set of spores by means of 
which the disease lives over from one sea- 
son to another. The latter are known as 
the winter spores. 

Having considered the nature of this dis- 
ease we are now ready to consider the effect 
it may have upon the vine anditsfruit. In 
early spring small brownish spots may be 
found upon the new shoots as they put 
forth. These are the spores which are sent 
out by the mycelium portion of the fungus. 
They spread rapidly from leaf to leaf and 
from plant to plant. When the fruit is 
formed the spores appear upon this, causing 
a shrinkage of the fruit. The fruit turns 
brown or black, dries up, and falls off. Upon 
the leaves the disease appears in spots at 
first, and the leaves finally turn brown as 
the disease spreads. 

Such is the effect produced by the disease 





known as the brown rot, and the other dis- 
eases of the grape are so similar in character 
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that the brown rot may be taken as a fair 
example of the others. 

There is a great difference in the different 
varieties of grapes as te their susceptibility 
to disease. Again, some varieties may be 
attacked in one locality and not in another 
even tho the diseases appear in both places. 
A good example of the latter was noticed 
here last year. The Duchess variety here 
last season produced little or no fruit owing 
to the rot, while in other parts of the State 
it is said to be almost entirely free. 

The Scuppernong, Flowers, Thomas, and 
others of a like type are little if ever at- 
tacked. These varieties seem to withstand 
attack completely owing to some peculiar- 
ity of their make-up. The Delaware, Per- 
kins, Triumph, Herbermont, Lindley, Bac- 
chus, Niagara, Ives and Warden varieties 
rot but little, while Berckmans, Brighton, 
Lady, Excelsior and many other varieties 
rot badly. 

REMEDIES. 

Many remedies for the grape diseases 
have been tried, the most successful being 
the application of various componds of cop- 
per. The experiments with the copper 


_ compounds were first begun in France and 


the success attained there in the treatment 
of many of the diseases led to their thor- 
ough trial in this country. The United 
States owes much to its Department of 
Agriculture for first conducting experi- 
ments with the copper compounds and 
other fungicides in this country. Some 
of the first successful experiments with the 
copper compounds in this country were 
made in 1885, and since then grape growers 
throughout the country have proved be- 
yond adoubt that the brown rot and the 
other diseases of the grape can be effectually 
kept in check by the application of the 
various compounds of copper. 

There are several fungicides used in the 
treatment of diseases of the grape, the best 
of which are Bordeaux mixture, Eau 
celeste and ammoniacal solution of copper 
carbonate. 

The original formula for making the 
Bordeaux mixture is as follows: Sulphate 
of copper, six pounds; lime, four pounds; 
water, twenty-two gallons. The copper is 
first dissolved in a few gallons of hot water 
in a wooden vessel. The lime is put into 
another vessel and water added until a thin 
whitewash is obtained. Fresh lime is much 
the best. After the copper is thoroughly 
dissolved the lime water is poured into it 
by straining through a coarse cloth that 
no lumps may lodge within the force-pump 
afterward. Now add water to the solution 
enough to make twenty-two gallons. This 
is the formula as originally recommended, 
but experimenters last season found that 
equally good results may be obtained by 
using a solution of one-half the strength 
of the above; that is, about forty-five gal- 
lons of water is used instead of twenty-two. 
The weaker solution is thus now considered 
best as it gives equally as good results and 
the cost is much reduced. 

The Eau celeste is made as follows: Sul- 
phate of copper, two pounds; strong 
ammonia, three pints; water, fifty gallons. 
The sulphate of copper is first dissolved in 
six gallons of water, when the ammonia is 
added and diluted with fifty gallons of 
water. 

The ammoniacal solution of copper car- 
bonate is made according to the following 
formula: Carbonate of copper, five ounces; 
ammonia, three pints: water, forty-five 
gallons. Dissolve the copper carbonate in 
theammonia and then pourit into a barrel 
of water. 

These solutions are all effective in the 
treatment of diseases of the grape, but 
preference is given to the Bordeaux mixture 
and the ammoniacal solution of copper car- 

bonate. The vines should be sprayed with 
either of these solutions about every two 
weeks during the growing season up to 
near the time of the ripening of the fruit. 
The first spraying should be done when the 
leaves are beginning to come out, and the 
sprayings can be stopped when the fruit 
begins to turn. Thus, five or six sprayings 
will be needed throughout aseason. The 
cost of spraying is but little, and with the 
proper apparatus it will take but little time 
to go over a large vineyard. Just enough 
of the fungicide is applied to a vine to make 
a thin coating over the leaves and branches. 
A beginner is apt to apply too much of the 
mixture to a vine, thus causing a waste of 
material. It takes, as a rule, about fourteen 
days for the proper development of the 
fungi which cause the grape diseases, and 
this is the reason the fungicide should be 
applied about every two weeks. However, 
should the weather remain dry, the fungi 
will not develop so rapidly nor will the 
fungicide applied be washed off, so that 
under these conditions the fungicides will 
not have to be applied as often. 
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THE 


These fungicides are applied to the vines 
with force-pumps, a large number of which 
are upon the market at prices ranging 
from two to forty dollars. The best pump 
for spraying vineyards is what is known as 
the “knapsack” pump, which is made to be 
strapped to the shoulders. The pump holds 
about six gallons of liquid, and most of 
them are made of brass so as not to corrode. 
There are various styles of k 
pumps, all of. which for the uniform 

‘ourteen 


By spraying the vineyards, as described, a 
very large per cent. of the rot can be pre- 
vented. e second year’s treatment will 
be still more beneficial than the first, as 


way of poisoni from sprayed grapes. 
ae gd Was the report spread near pond 


unfit for food. These reports originated 
with persons either ignorant of the facts or 
as a direct injury to rivals. In a recent 
and timely circular the United States De- 
rtment of Agriculture has shown how 
™ ble it would be for poisonous effects 
to follow the consumption of sprayed fruit. 
Not only that a single case of such poison- 
ing has never been known, but that the salts 
of copper themselves are not known to be 
poisons, or at least it is a much disputed 
point. To prevent the fungicide from 
showing on the fruit, it is well to spray at 
first with the Bordeaux mixture the t 
of the season and with the copper carbonate 
solution the last two or three applications. 
Spraying with the copper compounds has 
come to stay, and it isa perfectly safe pre- 
ventive for grape diseases. 
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It is surprising how little most persons 
really know about the trees among which 
they have lived from childhood, and almost 
everybody would be grateful for some accu- 
rate information concerning them. If there 














GUINEA A BOX.” ; 


STILL 





St. Helens, 
England, is 
} pete 
; “ a 
- ad ites, 
BEECHAM’ 
L are made there. be | 
are a specific for all@ 
Nervous and Bil- 
ious Biporsere, arisin tk ~ 
Stomach, Im red 
ordered Liver and all Female 
Allments. 
THEY ARE CO WITH A TASTELESS 
or ON SUD tt 
al 








ists. Price 25 cents a box. i 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. fe e 


———————— ey 
A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: ‘“‘ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in 
improved and economic 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 

















ed 
in a variety of beautiful tints,and un 
beauty and durability. Don’t be mish by accepting 
other ts, but insist upon having the co 
by us only with 


manu guarantee; our name 
on every kage. A will convince you of their 
superiorit ._ For sample card of vy ys to 
LEY BROTH , 82 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Seda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic, 












INDEPENDENT. 


are people so unfortunate as not to care to 
know about Nature, it is possible, perhaps, 
to arouse their slumbering senses and to 
invigorate their faculties by pointing out 
the beauties and the uses of natural objects, 
of which, for this purpose, trees are the 
most available, as being almost everywhere 
present, of large size, picturesque appear- 
ance and general usefulness. 

The more people, and especially the more 
children, there are in the United States 
who have learned to know and love and 
respect trees, the better it will be for the 
future of the nation. Our prosperity is de- 
pendent on the preservation of our Tepeute. 
A forest is only an aggregated mass of 
trees. When we come asa people to know 
and appreciate and love trees we shall Jearn 
to love forests, too; and once loving them, 
we shall appreciate their value, and efforts 
to preserve and maintain them and make 
them useful and productive for all time will 
then be a comparatively easy task. But to 
do this a whole generation of Americans 
must be educated. The lesson must begin 
in the cradle, and it must continue year 
after year until our people love trees and 
know their value as well as they know the 
Constitution of the United States and their 
rights as citizens. It is for these reasons 
that every addition to our knowledge on 
— an is valuable, “7 — therefore 
welcome the appearance of su rs as 
these Mr. Humphrey is publiciien,. and 
which we hope later to see gathered to- 
gether ina handy volume which will serve 
as another text-book for the people of New 
England.—Garden and Forest. 











a . 1 - aN | a 
Complexion Powder 


is a delicate and’ refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 











(791) 389 
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CURES 
SCROFULA 


CATARRH 
RHEUMATISM. 


SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


@ new house, remodeling er 


If you are build 
re-coverjan old one, and want a roof-covering 


about to 


cost, write for our prices and catalogue “J, 5 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
“ithe Natleasi Sheet Metal Roofing © 
e 2 e eofing Coa., 
Ne. 9C inane New York City. 


BAKLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWaYS 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, 223 Hi. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes. 
. For more than half a century 
for superiority over all 


For Comeiegte & Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawn Cemetertes,, Farms 
etc., write HARTMAN M’'P’G .. Beaver Falls, Pep. 

















TRAVEL RESORTS, ETC. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 
“*FOUR-TRACK SERIES.” 


a series of books on American health and pleasure resorts and the luxuries cf American travel, 


This is 
published by the Passen: De 
Among them will he found the following: 


rtment of the New York Central & Hudson Fiver R. R. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD, 


The New York Central’s Tourist Guide to the 


tt resorts of New York and New England. It contains 


grea 
Ove 300 royal octavo pages; is Seeaiely illustrated with more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numer- 
Ready Ma: 


ous maps. Illuminated cover. 


SUMMER HOMES ON THE 
160 


y 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


AND THE HUDSON. 


giving a description of that delightful region that lies within the first one hundred and 


12mo, 
fifty miles north of the Metropolis, reached on one side by the Harlem Division, and on the other by the Hud- 


son Division, of the New York Central & Hudson River 


cents in stamps. 


.R. Itis profusely illustrated with half-tones and 


wood engravings and a fine map. Illuminated cover. Ready May 15th, Sent free, postpaid. on rceeipt of five 
ps. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
32 pages, narrow octavo. A bans ny hand book of the region of the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence, with it 


very many new illustrations; illuminated cover. Ready about May 15th. Se’ 
wor sent 


receipt of four cents in stamps. Anyof the above 
United States. 


nt free, postpaid, on 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


on receipt of the requisite amount in stam 


ada Mexico. bi 
GEORGE ii. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





ADIRONDACK MTS., LAKES GEORGE & CHAM- 
PLAIN, SARATOGA, ETS. 


Illustrated guide tothe Northern resorts, issued by 
the Delaware & Hudson River R.R., will be mailed 
upon receipt of 6 cents postage. Address 


J. W. BURDICE, 
General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 





Parties will leave New York Jul 
for TwoGrand Excursions of Fifty Days 


ALASK 


The outward route to be over the picteresrus 
Qeaadias ty Railway, throug! 


y9 and 23 


ve 
te. e Northern 
road, with a Week in the Yellowstone Na- 


M cent Special Trains of Palace Sleeping 
ani pinta Gere, with every first-class appoint- 
ment, are to in the continent. The 
Alaska trip will be on the favorite steamer “ Queen.” 


Svecial Tripte Alaska, 4 Days, May 2. 
Tours to Colorado and th4 Yellowstone 
. August. 9 29; to the Ye We 
eet wat ronda and to Yellowstone Park and 
the Pacific Coast, September 5. 
f One to Four Weeks to 
PR A Ry “Of New England, the Middle 
States and Canada. 


_————————— 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. Independent Railroad Tickets 
to ints. Ratesand general information cheer- 
fly furnished. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth bt. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 
For safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


Thore is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicago, Ill 


DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
OM TRE CREST OF THE ALLEGEANIES 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the main 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the ad- 
vantage ofits splendid vestibuled express train serv- 
ice both eastand west, and are therefore readily ac- 
cessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore 
and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland dur- 
ing the season. 

Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to loca- 
tion. Communications should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 
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HE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH !s 


THE ONLY agi be LAUNCH BUILT. 























No Licensed Engineer. 
The Simplest, Safest and Best Pleasure Boat. 


i 





Catalogne |< of owners and “Blue 

3 the 

Book i tnindreds ot = p> el ne, 
CAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY. . Where 

MORRIS HEIGHTS ON THE HARLEM, - - . « « NEW YORK CITY 
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if 


Paciric NAPHTHA LAUNCH Co., Tacoma, Washington, Agents - the Pacific nooo. 
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POWDER 
Assolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in pa Bey | ig stgencth~ Latest 0 ig nited States 


bg ory | nt Po ieee Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LGNDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B 


POSITIVELY FIR: (Lg 7.0 
S CHOVER LING. DALY & GALE ’ ii pl ft 76 we Git GO, teased” 
x : RR \ WAY JEW \ one ( { V ( ' : 2 L 
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MASABA IRON RANGE. 


Safe and Profitable Juvommontn. 
Tron Stocks fer salé which pay 
m the ark jue, 





fsa 
divi end- peying ng basis. 
Invest wt! Ang Headle Your Money in 
a. 
ERA xk I. TEDFORD, 
Tron Lands and nd Iron Mining 
toc ~— a ‘inane =| ani, Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minn. 
ferences furnished on request. 


DEVLIN & C0,, 











Corset Waists 


are now made in 


| YELLOWSTONE 
National Park 







Single Ply ( CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 











UNION SQUARE. THAT iol fo 
7 are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
“WONDER OF WONDERS, —Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
For Men, Boys and Where it seems God left a portion of his creative handiwork un- Cramp Buckle a§ Bip ssarey hetés How Sup- 
’ porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
SPRIN ( Children, are speci- finished, that he might show his children Gives Satisfaction, Besure your waist voll 
prs ‘GOOD SENSH.?? 
CLOTHIN mens of the tailor 8 HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE.” RNS Menulecturenhand Patentecs, 
§ art. Perfect in fit, THIS FERRIS B . 341 Broapway, N. Y. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 


4AMERICAN WONDERLAND 


Church, 


whose reputation has been “Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the broad, Lodge, 
= f rugged summit of the continent, amid snow and ice, and dark, Parlor 
established or honestly shaggy forests, where the great rivers take their rise, surpass- : 
made goods at moderate ing in wakeful, exciting interest any other region yet discovered Pews and 
prices, no one can fail to be on the face of the globe,” Opera Chairs 
: IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED <a 
suited. 8. C. SMALL 
by the & Co 








Boston, Mass 


"NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD | ~~ m= 


Bye e > wie Watch and Clock Co. 
THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME TOWER CLOCKS. 
@ Send for our illustrated tourist books, and the latest and best | Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


ae maps published of Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound and Alaska. STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
Ze CHARLES 8, FEE, Gen’! Passenger Agt. | 383 Washington o rest, A Boston. 


AMUEL COCKBURN x pig ‘New York. 
Ss , ae GIANT GEYSER. oo Ses J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Manager, 34 Wash con a ee. - 


FLORIST, sinks! PETROLEUM VASELINE JELLY. 


woonsaw cenoinx, | Maas es Ove Fiyplaces | Sranamtas ute scemur.| "cms. VASEUNE, 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





























blains, Sunburn, and for ever r where a lini: 

Special Care Given Cemetery Lots. Household art Goods men ‘tn Cale tale sehen: for 
Correspondence invited “4 , ough, Cold, Sore Throat, Croup, Diphtheria, etc. 

po 5 Fr | RE &BURGL AR ons you have ecoasion to uae Vaseline in any form, be 

care: accep only genu ine © goods ut up by us in 

. tay) kages. + ore y dr La ists are try- 





persuade buyers fo take: VASEL J vy up by 
them, Never yiek to such e article 
is an imitation without value > ana erat not give you 
the result you expect. A two ounce bottle of Blue 
Seal Vaseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWYORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


Geretuiservios }}OMA'S $04 taake ke: BOSTON 


me A.B.& EL SHAW, 















ave MAN 











Y ENTED MPROVEMENTS 


SHAW, poy & co. 
Manufacturers of : ' D 
ULPI 5 A ey nor oun a waxes, | W-&B. DOUGLAS, 
SUITS THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN ae 









19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
draulic Rams, Garden 
S » Fomp Chain one 
nm Cur Yar 
yarants, ‘Street Washers, 








From $48.00 upward. = —_— 
sae | aR JaaseeG INVESTIGATION 


UNION SQUARE (worrs) cor. Broadway. T 


Only concern in our lipe haying its own foundries. 
Bu q_¥ the maker. over 60 years. 


HE BEST SAFE i 
ld stock. Everything made satisfactory. MARVIN SAFE CO. Tasha ae raed 
ere 
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